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THOMAS  TOPHAM. 

It  is  curious,"  observes  the  venerable  nnd 
ioirenious  Mr.  William  Hntton,  in  his  aceount 
of  the  extraordinary  subject  of  this  article,  *•  to 
observe  Nature  step  out  of  tiie  common  road 
and  enter  the  precincts  of  the  marvellous.  To 
march  in  her  usual  track  excites  no  admiration; 
but  when,  in  her  wanton  moods,  she  forms  an 
O'Brien  of  eiglit  feet,  and  a  Boruwlaski  of  three, 
an  admirable  Crichton  with  every  accomplishment 
and  a  thousand  other  men  with  none,  'tis  by 
these  deviations  that  she  raises  {istonishmeut." 

Tliomas  Top!iam,a  man  whose  feats  of  strengtl) 
might  have  figured  beside  those  of  ilojner's  lie- 
roes,  was  born  in  London  about  tlie  year  1710. 
His  father  v.ho  was  a  carpenter,  brought  iiim  up 
to  the  same  prolession.  'i'iiough  his  stature  was 
not  remarkable,  Ixfing,  at  his  full  growth,  five  feet 
ten  inches  in  height,  yet  he  was  endowed  by  na- 
ture with  muscular  |)owers  so  exlraorchnarv  as  to 
e:iceed  any  tiling  of  the  kind  on  record. 
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4  THOMAS     TOPMAAJ. 

lie  followfd  the  profession  oi'his  father  till  be 
hud  attaiiK'il  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  when 
he  exchaiige<l  it  for  the  less  laborious  eniplcl^'iiient 
of  a  publican.  That  Topliam  was  fond  of  athletic 
exercises,  and  that  the  praeliee  ol' them  coutrihii- 
iecl  to  give  iiitn  that  superior  strength  for  which 
he  wasi^o  venuirkable,  can  scarcely  be  doubted; 
for  we  Hnd  that  the  ho'.ise  lie  first  took  was  the 
Ked-Lion,  at  tlte  corner  of  the  City  Road,  near- 
ly opposite  Sr.  Luke's  Hospital,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  near  the  ring  in  Moorfields,  at  that 
time  the  theatre  of  gymnastic  exhibitions,  such 

05  cudgelling,  Avrestling,  backsword  and  boxing. 
It  was  here  that  he  gave  the  first  public  display 

of  his  astonishing  corporeal  powers,  by  pulling 
.'■gainst  a  horse,  with  his  i'eet  placed  against  a  low 
wall,  uhicli  di\ided  upper  and  lower  Moorfields. 
He  next  tried  his  strength  against  two  horses,  but 
his  legs  not  being  properly  placed,  he  received 
an  injury  in  one  of  his  knees  from  a  jerk.  But 
the  inostextraordinaiy  feat  in  point  of  magnitude 
vas  that  which  he  performed  in  Bath  Street, 
Cold  Bath  Fields,  on  the  28th  of  May,  174 J, 
when  he  lifted  three  hogsheads  of  water,  weigh- 
ing 1836  pounds,  in  th.e  presence  of  thousands  of 
spectator:;,  assembled  to  witness  this  uncommon 
exertion. 

The  various  performances  of  this  prodigy  of 
strength  are  of  such  a  nature  as  almost  to  exceed 
credibility,  were  they  not  attested  by  persons  of 
imdoubted  veracity  and  who  were  themselves 
cyewituci,ses  of  the  facts  they  relate.    Pr.  Desa-: 
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guliers  assures  us,  that  he  saw  huii  pcrionii  the  fol- 
lowing feats  :  With  his  fingers  he  rolled  up  a  v^ry 
large  and  strong  pewter  dish.  Thrusting  the  bowl 
of  a  strong  tobacco-pipe  under  his  garter,  his 
legs  being  bent,  he  broke  it  to  pieces  with  the  ten- 
dons of  his  ham.  He  broke  another  bowl  of  the 
same  kind  between  his  first  and  second  finger, 
bv  pressing  them  together  sideways.  A  table, 
six  feet  long,  with  half  a  hundred  weight  fastened 
to  the  end  of  it,  he  lifted  with  his  teeth,  and  held 
H  considerable  time  in  a  horizontal  position.  He 
struck  an  iron  poker,  a  yard  long  and  three  inches 
thick,  against  his  bare  left  arm,  between  the  elbow 
and  wrist,  till  the  instrument  was  bent  so  as  near- 
ly to  form  a  right  angle.  Taking  another  poker 
of  the  same  kind,  he  held  the  ends  of  it  in  his 
hands,  and  placing  the  middle  against  the  back  of 
his  neck,  made  both  ends  meet  before  him,  after 
which  he  pulled  it  almost  straight  again.  He 
broke  a  rope  two  inches  in  circumference  though 
he  was  obliged  to  exert  four  times  the  strength 
that  was  requisite  for  the  purpose,  in  consc- 
cjuencc  of  the  awkward  manner  which  he  adopt- 
ed. He  lifted  a  stone  roller,  weighing  eight  hun- 
dred pounds,  by  a  chain  to  which  it  was  fastened, 
with  his  hands  only,  and  standing  on  a  frame 
above  it. 

These  exhibitions  probably,  took  upTopham's 
time,  and  drew  his  attention  from  his  business, 
for  we  find  that  he  failed  at  the  Golden  Lion  ; 
after  which  he  look  another  house  in  t^c  same 
line  at  Islington.  His  fame  for  strength  no\r 
A   3 
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began  to  ^picad  all  over  the  country,  and  lie  \I- 
sited  varicjus  provincial  towns  for  the  purpose  ot 
exhibiting  his  wondeiful  Teals.  His  peiibrm- 
ances  at  Derby  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  llut- 
lon  of  Birmingham,  who,  at  lh;il  lime,  was  an 
inhabitant  of  the  former  place. 

"  Wi:  learnt,"  says  he^  IVoai  private  accounts 
well  attested,  that  Thomas  Topham,  a  man   who 
liepta  public  house  at  Islington,  performed  surpris- 
ing feats  of  strength,  such  as  breaking  a  broom- 
stick of  the  ^argest  size  by  striking  il  against  his 
bare  arm  ;  lii'ting  two  hogsheads  of  water;  heav- 
ing his  horse  over  a  iurni)ikc-gate  ;  carrying  the 
beam  of  a  house,  as  a  soldier  his   firelock  ;  and 
others  of  a  similar  description.     However  belief 
might  at  first  be   sUiggered,  all  doubt  was  soon 
lemoved  when  this  second  Sampson  appeared  at 
Derby,  as  a  performer  in  public,  and  that  at   the 
Tateof  a  shilling  for  each  spectator.      On  appli- 
cation to  Alderman  Cooper  for  permission  to  ex- 
hibit, the  magistrate  was  surprised  at  the  feats  he 
proposed,  and  as  his  appearance  resembled   that 
of  other  men,  he  requested  liim  to   strip  that  he 
might  examine  whether  he  was  made  like  them. 
He  was   found  to  be  extremely   muscular;  what 
tvere  hollows  under  the  arms  and  hams  of  others 
were  filled  up  with  ligaments  in  him. 

"  He  appeared  to  be  nearly  five  feet  ten  inches 
in  height,  upwards  of  thirty  years  of  age^  well- 
made  but  without  any  singularity.  He  walked 
with  a  small  limp.  He  had  formerly  laid  a  wa- 
•er     the  usual  decider  of  disputes,  that  three 
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horses  could  not  draw  him  fioin  a  post,  ^vhich  he 
shoidd  clasp  with  his  feet:  but  the  driver  giving 
them  a  sudden  lash,  turned  them  aside,  and  the 
nnexpected  jeik  broke  his  thigh. 

''   The  performances  of  this   wonderful  man, 
in    whom   were   united    the  strength  of  twelve, 
consisted    in  rolling  up   a  pewter-dish  of  seven 
pounds,  as  a  man  rv->lls  up  a  sheet  of  paper — hold- 
ing a  pewter  quart  at  arm's  length  and  squeezing 
the  sides  together  like  an   egg-shell — lifting  two 
hundred  weight  with  his  little  finger  and  moving 
it  gently  over  his  head.    The  bodies   he  touched 
seemed  to  have  lost  their  power  of  gravitation — 
He  also  broke  a  rope,  fastened  to  the  floor,  that 
would  sustain  twenty  hundred  weight ;  lifted   an 
oak-table  six   feet  long  with   ids  teeth,   though 
half  a  hundred  weight  was  hung  to  the  extremity: 
a   piece  of  leather  was  fixed  to  one  end   for  his 
teeth  to  hold,  two   of  the  feet  stood  upon   his 
knees,  and  he  raised  the  end  with  the   weight 
higher  than  that   in  his   mouth.     He   took   Mr. 
Chambers,  vicar  of  All  Saints,  who  weighed  twen- 
ty-seven stone,  and  raised  him   with  one  hand; 
Ids  head  being  laid  on   one  chair  and  his  feet  on 
another,  four  people,  of  fourteen  stone  each,  sat 
n|)on  his  body,  which  he  heaved  at  pleasure.  He 
struck  a  round  bar  of  iron   one  inch  in  diameter 
against   his  naked  arm,  and  at  one  stroke  bent  it 
like  a  bow.     Weakness  and  feeling  seemed  fled 
together. 

"   Being  a  master  of  music,  he  entertained  the 
rompany  with  Mad  Torn.      I  heard  him  sing  a 
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solo  tothcorgan  in  St.  Weibitrgh's  cliurcli,  tlicn 
the  only  one  in  Derby;  butthough  lie  might  per- 
form, with  judgment,  yet  the  voice,  more  terrible 
than  sweet,  seemed  scarcely  hnman.  Though  of 
a  pacific  temper,  and  with  the  appearance  of  a 
gentleman,  yet  he  was  liable  to  the  insults  of  the 
rude.  The  hostler  at  the  Virgin's  [nn,  where 
he  resided,  having  given  him  some  cause  of  dis- 
pleasure, he  took  one  of  the  kitchen  spits  from 
the  mantle-piece,  and  bent  it  round  his  neck  like 
a  handkerchief;  but  as  he  did  not  chuse  to  tuck 
the  ends  in  the  hostler's  bosom^  the  cumbrous 
ornament  excited  the  laughter  of  the  company, 
till  he  condescended  to  untie  his  cravat.  Had  he 
not  abounded  with  good-nature,  the  men  might 
have  been  in  fear  for  the  safety  of  their  persons, 
and  the  women  for  that  of  their  pewter-shelves,  as 
he  could  instantly  roll  up  both.  One  blow  with 
his  fist,  would  for  ever  have  silenced  those  he- 
rocs  of  the  bear-garden,  Johnson  and  Mendoza." 
These,  however,  were  only  tlie  usiial  perform- 
ances of  Topham,  when  he  went  about  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  his  powers.  Many  other 
occasional  demonstrations  of  them  are  related  by 
persons  who  knew  him'.  One  night  perceiving  a 
watchman  asleep  in  his  box,  he  raised  them  both 
from  the  ground,  and  carrying  the  load  with  the 
greatest  ease,  at  length  dropped  the  wooden  tene- 
ment with  its  inhabitant  over  the  wall  of  Tin- 
dall's  burying-ground.  The  consternation  of  the 
watchman  on  awaking  from  his  nap,  may  be 
more  easily  conccivecl  than  described. 
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Sitting  one  day  at  the  window  of  a  low  public 
hoube  in  Cliiswell  Street,  a  butcher  passed  by 
tottering  under  the  biuikn  of  nearly  half  an  ox. 
Of  tills  Tophani  relieved  him  with  so  much  ease 
anci  dexterity,  that  the  lellow swore  that  nothing 
but  the  devil  could  have  flowu  away  with  his 
Joarl. 

On  another  occasion,  having  gone  on  board 
a  West  Indiaman  lying  in  the  river,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  cocoa-nut,  which  to  the  no  small 
astonishment  of  the  crew  he  cracked  close  lo  the 
ear  of  oneof  tlie  sailors,  with  the  same  facility 
as  an  ordinary  person  would  crack  an  egg-shell. 
The  mate  having  marje  some  remark  displeasing 
to  Topham,  the  latter  observed  that,  if  he  had 
pleased,  he  could  have  cracked  the  bowsprit  over 
his  head. 

I'opham  having  one  day  gone  to  witness  a 
race  that  was  run  on  the  Hackney  road,  the 
spectators  were  greatly  annoyed  by  a  mau  in  u 
cart,  who  endeavored  to  keep  close  to  the  contend- 
ing parties.  To[)ham  at  length  resolved  to  stop 
the  career  of  this  disagreeable  intruder  and  lay- 
ing hold  of  the  tail  of  the  cart,  drew  it  back 
with  the  greatest  ease,  in  spite  of  alJ  the  exerti- 
ons of  the  driver  to  make  his  horse  advance. 
The  rage  of  the  latter  was  equalled  only  by  the 
delight  and  astonishment  of  the  beholders ;  while 
nothing  but  the  fear  of  being  crushed  or  torn  to 
pieces  prevented  the  fellow  from  exercising  his 
whip  on  the  formidable  cause  of  liis  moriilica- 
Uun. 
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Nohviili^^tandiiig  his  superiority,  Topliam  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable  dis- 
position, and  never  to  have  made  a  wanton  or  im- 
proper use  of  liis  extraordinary  strength,  to  the 
detriment  of  liis  fellow-creatures.  He  even  pos- 
sessed a  greater  share  of  patience  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  generality  of  jjcople.  While  he 
kept  a  public-house  he  was  visited  by  two  men 
who  were  so  exceedingly  quarrelsome,  that  though 
Tophaui  quietly  put  up  with  their  humor  for  a 
considerable  time,  yet,  at  last,  nothing  -would 
satisfy  them  but  fighting  the  landlord.  They 
probably  mistook  his  forbearance  for  cowardice, 
but  they  were  soon  undeceived :  for  Topham, 
finding  it  impossible  to  appease  them  in  any  other 
way,  seized  them  both  by  the  neck  as  if  they  had 
been  children  and  knocked  their  heads  together, 
till  they  asked  pardon  with  as  much  abject  sub- 
mission as  they  had  before  shewn  of  insolence  in 
giving  ollenee. 

Topham  however  was  not  endued  with  forti- 
tude of  mi!)d  equal  to  his  strength  pf  body.  A 
faithless  woman  cnibiticrcd  theconciudingportion 
of  his  life,  as  it  did  that  of  his  prototype  of  old. 
Ujiable  to  endure  the  rcllectioiis  occasioned  by 
his  wife's  inconstancy,  'i'o[)ham,  at  length  en;- 
braced  the  desperate  resolution  of  putting  an 
end  to  his  life  in  tlie  flower  of  liis  age. 
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This  celebrated  female,  better  known  by  the 
fiiiniliar  appellation  of  Nell,  was  of  the  lowest 
extraction,  and  at  her  first  setting  out  in  the  world, 
sold  oranges  in  the  play-house.  Nature  seems  to 
have  qualified  her  for  the  stage.  Her  person, 
though  below  the  middle  size,  was  well-turned ; 
she  had  a  good  natural  air,  and  a  sprightliness 
that  promised  ever}'  thing  in  comedy.  Under 
the  instructions  of  Hart  and  Lacy  who  were 
both  actors  of  distinction,  she  in  a  short  time 
became  eminent  herself  in  the  same  profession. 
She  acted  the  mostspirited  and  fantastic  parts,  and 
spoke  a  prologue  and  epilogue  with  admirable 
address.  She  rarely  appeared  in  tragedy,  but  is 
known  to  have  acted  the  part  of  Almahide,  and 
to  this  Lord  Lansdown  alludes  in  his,  "  Progress 
of  Beauty,"  when  he  says: 

"  And  Aliuabidc  once  more  hy  kings  ador'd." 

Her  profession  as  an  actress  was  the  means  of 
introducing  her  to  the  notice  of  the  great,  and  her 
charms  made  such  an  impression  on  Lord  Buck- 
hurst  that  a  connexion  ensued,  which  was  only 
intcrrttpted  by  the  more  Haltering  solicitations  of 
-a  royal  lover.  She  is  said  to  have  been  introduc- 
ed to  King  Charles  H.  by  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, with  a  view  of  supplanting  the  duchess 
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of  Clovclaiul.  If  any  cictlit.  may  be  given  to  u 
manuscript  lampoon  datod  l68(>.  Lord  Buck- 
hurst  refused  to  part  with  liis  mistress  till  he  was 
reimbursed  the  cxpcncc  he  liad  lavisiicd  upon 
her.  The  King,  at  length  as  the  price  of  his 
compliance,  created  him  carl  of  Middlesex,  or 
in  the  words  or   the  satirist, 

jGavc  liiiii  an  earldom  to  resign  liis  b — tcli. 

The  immediate  cause  of  her  becoming  the  ob- 
ject of  Charles's  aftcction  is,  however,  related  in 
a  different  manner,  as  follows: — At  the  dukt's 
theatre,  under  Killigrew's  patent,  the  celebrated 
Nokes  appeared  in  a  hat  larger  than  that  usually 
assigned  to  Pistol,  which  diverted  the  audience  so 
much  as  to  help  off  a  bad  play.  Dryden,  in  re- 
turn, caused  a  hat  to  be  made  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a,  large  coach-wheel,  and  made  Mrs. 
Gwynne  deliver  an  epilogue  under  it,  with  the 
brim  stretched  out  in  its  utmost  horii^ontal  ex- 
tension. No  sooner  did  she  appear  in  this  strange 
dress,  than  the  house  was  convulsed  with  laughter. 
Among  the  rest,  the  King  gave  her  the  lullcsi 
proof  of  his  approbation,  by  going  behind  the 
scenes  after  the  play,  and  taking  her  home  in  hi* 
own  coach  to  sup  with  him.  The  pert  and  viva- 
cious prattle  of  the  orange-wcncli,  had  been  by 
degrees  refined  into  such  wit  as  could  please  the 
monarch.  After  this  elevation  she  still  continu- 
ed on  the  stage,  and  shewed  great  talents  in  ex- 
hibiting the  airy,  fantastic  and  sprightly  produc- 
tions of  the  comic  muse. 
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Ndl,  who  knew  how  to  mimic  every  thing  ri- 
diculous about  tlie  court,  presently  ingratiated 
herself  with  her  meriy  sovereign,  and  retained  a 
considerable  place  in  his  affection  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  It  could  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
Charles  would  have  given  her  a  place  about  the 
person  of  his  queen,  but  nevertheless  such  was 
the  fact.  "  I  am  ashamed,"  says  Mr.  Pegge  in 
his  Curialia,  "  to  confess  I  find  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Gwynne  among  the  ladies  of  the  Privy  Chamber 
to  Queen  Catherine.  This  was  barefaced  enough 
to  besure!  Had  tiie  King  made  a  momentary 
connection  with  a  lady  of  that  denomination,  the 
offence  might  have  been  connived  at  by  the 
queen;  but  the  placing  one  of  the  meanest  of  his 
creatures  so  near  the  Queen's  person,was  an  insult 
that  nothing  could  palliate  but  the  licentiousness 
of  the  age,  and  the  abandoned  character  of  the 
lascivious  monarch." 

Mr.  Pennant,  in  hisaccoimt  of  London  informs 
us  that  Mrs.  Gwynne'srcsidence  was  in  Pall-Mai/, 
and  that,  within  memory,  the  back  room  on  the 
ground  floor  was  entirely  of  looking-glass,  and 
the  ceiliiig  was  said  to  have  been  composed  of  the 
game  material.  Over  the  chimney  was  her  pic- 
ture, and  that  of  her  sister  decorated  another 
room. 

The  royal  favorite  after  her  elevation  betrayed 
neither  ostentation,  avarice  nor  pride.  She  re- 
juembered  all  her  theatrical  friends,  and  rcndi  rod 
them  services,  generously  discharging  iier  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Dryden,  and  proving  a  2caloii» 

VOL.  3,— wo.  21,  u 
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patioiress  Lo  Oiway  and  Let*.  Dr.  llurnet,  bishop 
of  Salisbury  meiuions  tbat  the  duke  of  liucUiiig- 
bani  told  him,  when  Nell  was  first  introduced  to 
the  king,  she  asked  a  settlement  of  oOOl.  a  year, 
which  Charles  refused;  but  he  adds  from  the 
same  authority  that,  in  the  space  of  four  succeed- 
ing years,  the  king  had  lavished  on  her  no  less 
than  sixty  thousand  pounds.  Nor  was  this  large 
^m  dissipated  entirely  in  useless  purposes.  She 
■was  most  munificent  in  her  charities,  and  the 
aingleact  of  instigating  the  King  to  erectChelsea 
Hoapilah  as  an  asylum  fox  disabled  soldiers,  must 
entitle  her  memory  to  no  inconsiderable  respect. 
The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  generally  admit- 
ted to  have  been  given  by  her  as  an  encoui'age- 
xnent  to  the  design.  A  public  house  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Hospital,  frequented  by  its  tenants, 
still  exhibits  a  rude  representation  of  her  head  ; 
and  one  of  the  first  toast-  drunk  after  their  din- 
ner acknowledges  their  gratitude  to  their  patron- 
ess Nell  Gwynne. 

She  either  was  or  affected  to  be  extremely  or-, 
thodox,  and  a  friend  to  the  clergy  and  the  church. 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  going  one  day  through, 
the  city,  she  saw  some  bailiffs  lunrying  a  worthy 
clergyman  to  prison  ;  on  whicli  she  paid  the  debt 
und  restored  the  captive  divine  to  liberty. 

Mrs.  Gwynne  possessed  a  great  fimd  of  wit 
and  good-humor;  indeed  she  sometimes  carried 
them  to  extravagance;  but  even  her  highest 
flights  were  so  natural  that  they  rather  provoked 
laughter  than  eiicitcd  disgust.     Being  insulted  in 
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her  coach  at  Oxford  by  the  mob^  who  mistook 
Irer  for  tht  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  a  Frendi 
favorhe  of  the  King's^  she  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  said  :  "  Pray  good  people  be  civil ;  I  am 
the  protestant  whore/'  This  laconic  explanation 
cmi verted  the  execrations  of  the  populace  into 
blessings,  and  tht-y  suffered  her  to  proceed  with- 
oait  farther  molestation. 

Another  anecdote  of  a  similar  nature  i^  related 
by  Mr.  PenTiant.  "  I  remember/'  says  he  **  thaX 
when  i  was  a  boy  I  was  brought  by  my  mother 
into  a  \eiT  grciit   glass   shop,    a  little  beyond 
\AMmbJcdon  House,  in  the  Strand  (whe^-c    Doy- 
Icy's  warehouse  now  stands).     The   kt^epcr  of  it 
^-as  an  a«;ed  masi  fall  of  the  garrulity  often  at- 
tCTidant  on  tfliearlvanced  period  of  life.     He  gavfe 
us  the  following  curious  ianecdote  of  th'C  lively 
Nell  Gwynne.  "  When  I  was  an  apprentice,  Mrs 
Gwynne  came  into  our  sliop.  -  She  had  not  been 
there  long  before  a  violent  noise  was  heard  in  the 
street.       On   enquiry   it  was   found  to  proceed 
from  a  battle  between  Nell's  footman,  a  country 
lad^  and  one  of  the  mijh,  in  \\hich  the  lad  got  a 
bfoody  nose.     His  mistress  asked  hitn  what  t^'tts 
the  muse  of  tl)«  rpmrrel— Why,  my  lady,  they 

called  your  ladyship  a  xv e — Poh!   Poll!  you 

fool,  said  Nell,  yon  should  nevermind  that,  for 
many  people  call  mc  so — That  may  be,  iTplied 
her  champion,  but  they  shall  never  call  me  a 
wh — re's  man." 

Mrs.  Gwynne  had  by  the  king  two  sons,  of 
^Uom  the  elder  was  succeasively  created  carl  of 
b2 
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Biirford  and  duke  of  St.  Albans.  Lord  Bcnu- 
clairc,  the  younger,  died  at  Paiis  in  1()80.  It  is 
reported  tl)ai  before  the  duke  of  St.  Albans  was 
ennobled,  his  mother,  ealling  tt)  him  in  the  King's 
presence,  said  :  **  Conic  hithei;,  you  little  bas- 
tard." for  this  the  king  gently  reproved  h-er^  oa 
■which  she  replied  with  her  usual  bluntness,  tiiat 
sh^  had  no  better  name  to  call  him  by.  lie  was 
soon  afterwards  created  Baron  of  lledington  and 
Earl  of  Burford.  A  son  of  the  duke  attained 
to  the  honor  of  tlic  prelacy,  and  became  the  in- 
habitant of  the  episcopal  palace  contiguous  and 
nearly  adjoining  to  the  humble  cot  where  his 
grandmother  first  drew  breath. 

This  celebrated  favorite  survived  her  royal 
protector  a  few  years,  and  died  in  1^91^  a  true 
penitent  for  the  frailties  of  iier  past  life. 
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Singularity  of  manners  and  appearance 
has  been  assumed  by  some  to  excite  that  attenti- 
on which  they  did  not  deserve,  and  to  gain  credit 
forqualificationsthey  neverpossessed.  By  such  this 
method  has  been  employed  to  make  themselves 
known  and  to  acquire  a  reputation,  which  by  the 
ordinary  mode  of  conduct,  unaided  by  talents, 
they  could  never  have  obtained.  Such  is  not  the 
case  with  Mr.  Martin  Vmi  Butchell,  one  of  the 
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most  eccentric  characters  to  be  found  in  the 
British  metropolis,  and  a  gentleman  of  indisputa- 
ble science  and  abilities,  but  whose  strange  hu- 
mors and  extraordinary  habits,  have  rather  tend- 
ed to  obscure  than  to  display  the  talents  he  pos- 
sessed. 

The  ft\mily  of  Van  Butchell  was  originally  from 
Flanders,  and  the  father  of  Martin  was  well 
known  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second,  as  tapestry-maker  to  the  king.  IShu- 
tin  Van  Butchell,  was  born  on  the  5th  of  Febrn- 
ary  1735,  in  Eagle  Street,  Red  Lion  Square,  but 
afterwards  removed  with  his  family  to  a  large 
house,  then  called  the  Crown  House,  situated 
a  short  distance  on  the  Surry  side  of  Westmin- 
ster Bridge.  Having  received  an  education  suit- 
ed lo  the  circumstances  of  his  parents,  and  dis- 
liking his  father's  profession,  he  obtained  a  re- 
commendation to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  as  a 
travelling  companion  to  his  son.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  candor,  integrity  and  independent  cha- 
racter, which  have  distinguished  Mr.  Van  Butch- 
ell through  life,  wer^  remarkably  displayed  ;  for 
hearing  an  unfavorable,  and  as  it  happened  an 
unjust  accotmt  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
Sir  Thomas,  he  declined  the  engagement.  He 
soon  afterward  entered  in  the  capacity  of  grooni 
of  the  chambers  into  the  family  of  Lady  lalbot^ 
in  which  he  lived  nine  years. 

The  economy  of  Mr.  \'an  Butchell,  in  this  si- 
tuation enabled  bim^   on  leaving  it,  to  devote 
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himself  to  his  favorite  studies,  mechanics,  medi- 
cine, and  in  particular  anatomy.  Under  the 
tuition  of  tliosc  eminent  masters,  the  late  celcbrat- 
*<1  Doctore  William  and  John  Hunter,  he  enjoy- 
ed an  excellent  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
healing  art.  The  latter  gentleman  he  has  thus 
commemorated  in  one  of  the  singular  adver- 
tisements, which  he  has  for  many  years  been  ia 
the  habit  of  sending  forth  into  the  world. 


o 


"  The  first  Magistrate 

And  other  sincere  lovers  of  this  State 

Are  now  informed  most  respectfully 

That  some  years  ago  Marvin  van  Butchell 

had  an  appointn>ent  to  meet 
( — At  Lady  Hunloke's  liouse  in  Stralford  Place—) 
his  able  teacher  John  Hunter  Esq. 
Who  overtook  him  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and 
fcade  him  get  into  his  chariot :  Soon  as  he  was 
seated 
John  said  :  What  mischief  arc  you  about  now  } 
Martin.  Curing  the  king's  evil. 
John.  I  can't  cure  the  king's  evil. 
Martin.  1  know  you  can't  cure  tl^  king's  evil.' 
If  you  could  cure  the  king's  evil,  I  should  not 
trouble  myself  about  the  king's  evil :  but  1  want 
10  Uq 

AVhat  you  cannot  do ! 
John.  That  is  right.  Do   you  try  to  get  first,. 
4ive  know  nothing  compared  to  what  w«  are  ig* 
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norani  of)  make  yourself  of  consequence,  and 
then  everybody  will  make  you  of  consequence; 
but  if  you  dont  make  yourself  of  consequence, 
nobody  else  will.  I  do  assure  you  many  are  in 
very  high  esteem  and  very  full  practice  that  (com* 
paratively)  know  no  more  about  healing  than 
dray.horses:  they  have  not  powers. 
You  try  to  be  first  1" 

The  first  public  appearance  of  Mr.  Van  Butch- 
ell  was  in  the  profession  of  a  dentist,  having  been 
led  to  make  human  teeth  a  principal  object  of 
his  attention,  by  the  accidental  breaking  of  one 
of  his  ow  n.  It  is  related  that  in  a  very  early,  and 
consequently  not  the  most  lucrative  period  of 
his  practice,  a  lady  being  dissatisfied  wTth  some 
teeth  with  which  he  had  furnished  her,  he  vQlun- 
tarily  returned  the  money  (ten  guineas)  she  had 
paid  for  them.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore she  came  back,  requesting  as  a  favor,  that  she 
might  have  them  again  at  the  original  price.  So 
eminently  successful  was  Mr.  Van  Biitchell  in 
this  line,  that  for  a  compleie  set  of  teeth,  he  is 
known  to  have  received  so  high  a  price,  as  eigh- 
ty guineas. 

Mr.  Van  Butchell  next  turned  his  attention  to 
the  treatment  of  ruptures;  and  in  this  practice  ac- 
quired so  extensive  a  reputation,  that  a  Dutch 
physician  paid  a  visit  to  this  country,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  placing  himself  under  his  care. 
In  return  for  the  relief  he  received,  he  instruct- 
ed ->U  Vail  Butchdl  in  the  arlof  cuiing  fistulas. 
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^v]lichllcllas  since  practised  with  unparalleledsiic- 
cess. 

The  numerous  inventions  of  Mr.  Van  Butcli- 
ell,  are  sufficient  demonstrations  of  a  mechani- 
cal genius.  While  he  was  engaged  in  the  ma- 
king of  trusses  for  ruptures,  he  contrived  what 
he  denominated  elastic  bands,  or  braces  for 
small  cloihes  ;  but  being  necessarily  of  a  high 
price,  they  have  not  come  into  general  use.  He 
is  also  the  inventor  of  spring  girths  for  saddles, 
of  cork  bottoms  to  iron  stirrups  to  prevent  the 
feet  from  slipping,  and  many  other  things  of  a 
similar  description. 

The  ingenuity  and  eccentricities  of  Mr,  V  an 
Butchell,  have  often  attracted  the  notice  eveh 
of  Majesty.  He  says  of  himself,  in  one  of  his 
curious  advertisements,  that  "  your  Majesty's 
petitioner,  about  ten  years  ago,  had  often  the 
high  honor,  before  your  Majesty's  nobles,  of 
conversing  with  your  Majesty,  face  to  face, 
when  we  were  hunting  of  the  stag,  in  Windsor 
Forest." 

.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time,  this  extraordinary 
chafracter  aspired  to  the  honor  of  being  appointed 
dentist  to  the  king,  and  applied  for  that  purpose,tQ 
the  Mar(|uis  of  Salisbury,  then  lord  chamberlain 
of  the  houshold.  His  wish  was  intimated  to  his 
majesty,  whose  consent  was  obtained,  when  Van 
Butchell,  from  some  unaccountable  whim,  wound 
up  a  public  advertisment,  with  a  notice,  that 
Lord  Salisbury,  Ivad  no  occasion  to  trouble  him- 
aelf,  about  procuring  him  the  appointment  of 
•lentiist  to  the  King. 
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The  conduct  of  Mr.  Van  Butchell  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  served  to  render  him  more 
than  ever  an  object  of  public  notice.  We  have 
heard  of  an  Irish  gentleman  who  was  so  dis- 
tractedly fond  of  a  beautiful  wife  prematurely 
snatched  from  him  by  death,  that  he  had  her 
embalmed,  and  kept  her  in  a  closet  adjoining 
his  room.  He  never  sat  down  to  table  without 
having  a  chair  and  a  plate,  with  knife  and  fork, 
placed  for  her ;  nay,  so  powerful  was  the  effect 
of  his  grief  on  his  intellects,  that  when  he  wished 
perfectly  to  enjoy  himself,  he  would  place  her  in 
a  ciiair  opposite  to  his  own,  and  talk  to  her  a$ 
though  she  had  still  been  alive.  Whether  Mr. 
Van  Butchell  was  actuated  by  the  same  feelings 
as  this  fond  and  unfortunate  husband,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  decide,  but  certain  it  is  that  he  had 
the  corpse  of  his  wife  embalmed,  and  kept  it  for 
many  years  in  a  parlor  in  his  house,  where  it  was 
inspected  by  great  numbers  of  curious  visitors. 
This  singularity  gave  rise  to  a  report,  that  by  a 
clause  in  the  marriage  settlement  he  was  entitled 
to  the  disposal  of  certain  property  as  long  as  she 
remained  above  ground. 

Like  the  late  Lord  Rokeby,  Mr.  Van  Butchell 
is  a  decided  enemy  to  the  razor,  which  has  not 
touched  his  chin  for  sixteen  years.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  this  singularity  is  not  the  mere 
effect  of  caprice,  but  the  result  of  a  philosophi- 
cal conversation  with  Dr.  John  Hunter,  in  which 
it  was  agreed  that  this  natural  appendage  is  con- 
ducive to  tlia  strength  and  vigor  of  the  human 
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body.  I  Us  alltisioris  to  this  ornament  in  tl>e  r?c- 
oentric  com  posh  tons,  of  which  vvc  hav€  already 
given -some  specimens^  ane  frequent  and  amusing. 
He  is  fond  of  using  the  following  (iuotation  from 
lAm  -entertaining  Mr.  D'Isracli's  Curiosities  of 
Litjerature: 

*'  Beaixk  tine  Delight  jjf  ancient  Beauties. 

**  When  tl>e  fiiir  xvene  accustomed  to  behold 
tlrcir  lovers  viitli  beards,  the  sight  of  a  shavfd 
chin  excited  sentiments  of  horR>r  and  aversion. 

^  To  obey  tbe  injuuctiorrs  of  bis  bishops, 
Louis  the  Seventh  of  Fmnce  cropj>ed  hi*s  hair, 
and  shaved  his  beard.  Eleanor  of  Accjuitairi'e, 
his  consort,  found  him,  with  this  uwcomiBon  «]>- 
pearance,  very  ritliciiloiis,  and  very  <:oniettiptibte. 
She  revenged  herself,  by  becoming  s«metbmg 
more  than  a  coquette.  The  king  obtaiTn^d  «i  di* 
vorce.  She  then  married  th'C  count  of  Adjo®, 
Vfho  shortly  after  ascended  the  Englu=h  throne. 
She  gave  him  for  her  murjiagc  dower  liie  rich 
provinces  of  Poito«  and  ixuientTC:  an<l  diis  was 
the  origin  of  those  wars  which  for  three  hundred 
years  ravaged  Fraiice,  and  which  cost  the 
French  nation  three  millions  of  men.  All  which, 
probably,  had  never  taken  p]a<^e,  if  Louis  the 
Seventh  had  not  been  so  rash  as  to  crop  his  hair 
and  shave  his  beard,  by  which  he  became  so  dis- 
gustful in  the  eyes  of  the  fair  Eleanor." 

In  anoth.er  of  his  advertisements  lie  says: — 
^' Girls  arc  fond  of  hair:  (and  love  comjorters.) 
See    their    bosom  /r/enefs .-—large  waists — innj^. 
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ihopets.  Let  your  beards  grow  long,  that  yc  may, 
be  strong,  in  mind  and  body."  Again  he  exhorts 
bis  readers  to  "  leave  oti'  deforming  :  eacli  him- 
self reform  :  wear  the  marks  of  men  :  incontest- 
ible.  Jesus  did  not  shave:  for  he  knew  better. 
Ilad  it  been  proper  our  chins  should  be  bare,, 
would  hair  be  put  there  by  wise  Jehovah,  who 
made  all  things  good  r" 

But  the  most  extraordinar\',  and  perhaps  the. 
Teader  may  conceive  the  most  unintelligible  of 
Mr.  Van  Butcheirs  effusions  on  this  subject,  is 
the  following:  "  Am  not  1  the  first  healer  (at 
this  day)  of  bad  fistulaai  "With  an  handsome 
beard,  like  Hippocrates!  The  combing  I  sell 
one  guinea  each  hair.  (Of  use  to  the  fair,  that 
want  fine  children: — I  can  tell  them  how;  it  is  a 
secret.)  Some  are  quite  auburn;  others  silver- 
white: —  full  half-quarter  long,  growing  —  (day 
and  night — )  only  fifteen  months.*'  This  appears, 
from  the  concluding  words,  to  have  been  written 
only  a  year  and  a  quarter  after  he  first  began  to 
cherish  the  eiicrescence,  and  when  it  had  at- 
tained the  length  of  half  a  quarter  of  a  yard, 
or  four  inches  and  a  half.  About  two  years 
afterwards  he  describes  himself  as  "  a  British 
Christian  man,  with  a  comely  beard,  full  eight 
inclies  long." 

The  favorite  exercise  and  recreation  of  Mr. Van 
Butchcll  is  rilling.  The  princi[)le  on  which  he 
reiaius  his  beard  he  extends  also  to  animals, 
which,  he  contends,  should  never  be  clucked, 
Jiickcdj  or  tiirnmed.     llis  steed  is  a  grey  poncy, 
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which,  it  is  said,  he  sometimes  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  paintwithspots  prstrcaksof  pmple^black, 
or  other  colors.  Thcfout  emein/>/eo[[he  rider  with 
a   shallow,   narrow-brimmed    hat,   nearly  white 
with   age,   a  venerable  flowing  beard,   a  rusty 
brown  coat,  and  boots  of  the  same  complexion, 
and  the  poney  with  the  above-mentioned  whim- 
sical  decorations,  has  a  most  ludicrous  effect, 
and  often  attracts  a  considerable  number  of  spec- 
tators.    (A  striking  representation  of  this  singu-' 
lar  couple  is  prefixed  as  a  vignette  to  the  second 
volume  of  our  collection.)     A  bridle,  which  he 
occaslonalK'  uses,  is  a  curious  contrivance.     A 
blind  is  fixed  to  the  head,  and   this  he  can  let 
down  over  the  horse's  eyes  and  draw  up  again  at 
pleasure,  in  case  the  animal  should  take  fright, 
or  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  any  particular 
object. 

Mr.  Van  Butchell  has  resided  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  in  the  house  he  at  present  occu- 
pies in  Mount  Street,  Berkley  Square,  the  sin- 
gular inscription  on  which  often  arrests  the  atten- 
tion of  the  passenger.  His  success  in  the  various 
brandies  of  his  practice  has  been  very  great,  and 
the  sphere  of  his  utility,  as  well  as  his  own  pro- 
fits, might  have  been  much  increased,  had  he 
HOt  taken  the  resolution  to  which  he  has  inflexi- 
bly adhered,  of  seeing  patients  only  at  his  own 
house.  On  this  subject  it  is  related,  that  he  wass 
once  sent  for  to  attend  a  gentleman  of  eminence 
in  the  law,  but  he  referred  to  the  notice  in  his 
advertisement — "  I  go  to  none."     Five  hundred 
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guineas  were  oluTcd  to  iiuliicc  him  to  alter  his 
rL'soliitio!!,  l)Ul  ill  vain.  The  sum  was  doublet!, 
but  with  truly  admiiahle  consistency,  he  still  re- 
plied, "  I  go  to  no'ic." 

From  one  of  the  whims  for  which  ]Mr.  Van 
r)Utcl»ell  is  so  remarkahlo,  he  used,  a  few  years 
aiio,  to  sell  cakes,  gingerbread,  apples,  nuts,  and 
the  like  to  children  at  his  door.  It  has  been 
suggested,  that  his  motive  for  engaging  in  this 
line  of  business,  might  he  to  afford  employment 
to  his  own  children,  of  whoin  he  had  a  numerous 
familv. 

In  bis  domestic  habits,  he  is  said  to  preserve  the 
same  characteristic  singularity  as  marks  the  rest 
of  his  conduct;  making  it  an  invariable  practice 
to  dine  by  himself.  His  wife  and  children  also 
dine  by  themselves,  and  the  only  method  in 
wliich  he  calls  the  latter  is  by  whistling.  It  is 
likewise  reported,  that  on  his  marriage  with  each 
of  his  two  wives,  he  gave  them  the  choice  of  the 
two  extreme  colors  i"or  clothes,  white  or  black  ; 
and  after  they  had  made  their  election,  never 
suffered  them  to  wear  any  other.  The  first  chose 
black  and  the  second  uhite,  in  which  she  con- 
stantly appear-:. 

The  political  sentiments  of  Mr.  Van  Butchell 
may  be  gailnred  from  the  following  facts.  Du- 
ring tiic  agitation  produced  in  the  kingdom  by 
the  writings  of  Paine  and  the  artifices  of  design- 
ing men,  he  thus  commenced  one  of  his  adver- 
tiscmcttts:  "  Corresponding  Lads  —  remember 
Jiidns,  and  the  year  80."  At  the  same  period. 
VOL.  3. NO,  sil.  c 
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he  was  a  frcciuoiit  nttendant  at  the  AVestmiiister 
Forum,  where  he  exereiscd  the  right  bclonghig 
to  every  individual  by  reachng  a  chapter  of  the 
New  Testament,  probably  by  way  of  antidote  to 
the  infidel  principles  which  inany  of  the  visitors 
of  that  place  had  itnbibed.  lie  never  failed  to 
act  his  part  with  extraordinaiy  gravity,  and  lioin 
this  eircuni-staiice  uiuloiibteclly  originated  the  re- 
port of  his  having  occasionally  performed  the 
functions  of  a  j)reacher.  Nevertheless,  so  far  is 
he  from  being  bigotted  to  a  party,  and  such  is 
the  humanity  of  his  dis'position,  that  he  paid 
many  friendly  visits  to  Newgate  while  the  per- 
sons apprehended  for  seditious  practices  were 
confined  in  that  prison. 

Mr.  Van  Buteheirs  good  state  of  health  at  his 
advanced  time  of  life,  may  perhaps  be  ascribed 
to  his  manner  of  living.  He  retires  early  to  rest 
and  rises  betimes;  takes  no  wine  or  strong  drink, 
and  eats  but  little  tlesh.  The  tea  used  by  his 
family,  a  fragrant,  wholesome  beverage,  is  pre- 
pared by  himself. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  remarkable  subject  of 
this  article,  without  noticing  the  severe  domestic 
affliction  w.hich  bcfel  him  in  the  summer  of  180G, 
in  the  death  of  one  of  his  sons,  an  amiable  young 
man,  of  twenty-two,  while  on  a  party  of  pleasure 
in  a  boat  on  the  Thames.  The  same  accident 
also  proved  fatal  to  two  young  ladies  of  the  com- 
pany. The  premature  end  of  the  youth  was  the 
more  deeply  regretted  on  account  of  the  act  in 
which  he  lost  his  life.    The  boat  was  overturned, 
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and  perceiving  his  mother  sinking,  he  directed  all 
his  edbrts  to  her  preservation,  ilising  with  her 
in  his  arms,  he  struck  his  head  against  tlu^  side 
oi'  a  barge  with  such  force  as  to  fracture  his  skull, 
which  occasioned  his  imniedlale  death. 
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We  had  recently  occasion  to  notice  a  youthful 
character  distinguisiicd  for  extraordina'ry  attain- 
ments, but  many  of  owr  readers  will  probably  be 
of  opinion  that  the  remarkable  talents  of  the  ad- 
mirable Crichion  were  equalled^  if  not  exceeded 
by  the  precocious  acquirements  of  the  subject 
of  the  present  article.  The  following  account, 
the  most  com^iletc  of  any  that  we  are  acuqaintcd 
with,  was  collected  by  thecelebrated  Dr.  Johnson 
from  letters  written  by  the  father  of  young  Bar- 
retier. 

John  Philip  Barretier  was  born  at  S(;hwabach, 
January  IJ),  )7'20-'21.  His  father  was  a  Calvinist 
jninisier  of  that  place,  who  took  upon  himself  the 
•  are  of  his  education.  What  arts  of  instruction 
he  used,  or  by  what  method  he  regulated  the 
fctudies  of  his  soti,  we  are  not  able  to  inform  the 
public;  if  Mr.  F.c  I'cvre  thought  the  method  in 
which  he  taught  his  children,  worthy  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  learned  world,  how  justly  may- 
Mr.  Barretier  claim  the  universal  attention  of 
mankind  to  a  scheme  of  education  that  has  [jro- 
c2 
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duceil  siicli  ji  stupendous  progress !  The  aulljora, 
ulio  luivo  cntlcuvored  to  teacli  certain  and  un- 
failini;  rules  lor  obtaining  a  long  life,  however 
they  have  Jailed  in  their  attempts,  are  universal- 
Jy  conlessed  to  liaveat  least,  the  merit  of  a  great, 
and  noble  design,  and  to  have  deserved  gratitude 
and  lionom-.  How  much  more  then  is  due  to 
Mr.  IJarretier,  ulio  succeeded  in  what  they  have 
oidy  attempted  ?  tor  to  prolong  lile,  and  improve 
ii,aie  nearly  the  same.  If  to  have  all  that  riches 
ean  purtibase,  is  to  be  rich  ;  if  to  do  all  that  can  be 
ilonc  in  a  long  life,  is  to  live  long  ;  lie  is  equally 
a  beiicfacior  to  mankind,  wiio  teaches  them  to 
protract  the  duration,  or  shorten  tilC  business  of 
life. 

Thai  theie  are  few  things  more  worthy  our  cu- 
riosity than  this  method,  by  which  the  father  as- 
sisted the  genius  of  the  son,  every  man  will  be 
convinced,  that  considers  the  early  proficiency 
at  which  it  enabled  him  to  arrive ;  such  a  profi- 
ciency as  no  one  has  yet  reached  at  the  same  age, 
and  to  which  it  is  therefore  })robable  that  every 
advantageous  circumstance  concurred. 

At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  not  only  was  mas- 
ter of  five  languages,  an  attainment  in  itself  al- 
rtiost  incredible,  but  understood,  says  his  father, 
the  holy  writers.  Letter  in  their  original  tongues, 
than  in  his  own.  If  he  means  by  this  assertion, 
that  he  knew  the  sense  of  many  passages  in  the 
original,  which  were  obscure  in  the  Uanslation, 
the  account,  however  wonderful,  may  be -admit- 
ted; but  if  he  intends  to  tell  his  correspondent 
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that  his  son  was  better  acquainted  with  the  two 
languages  of  the  Bible,  than  w  ith  his  own,  he 
raust  be  allowed  to  speak  hyperbolically,  or.  ta 
adjnit  that  his  son  had  somewhat  neglected  the 
study  of  his  native  language;  or  we  must  own, 
that  the  fondness  of  a  parent  has  transported 
Lim  into  some  natural  exaggerations. 

Part  of  this  letter  1  am  tempted  to  suppres.*, 
being  unwillina;  to  demand  the  belief  of  others  to 
tliat  which  appears  incredible  to  myself;  but  as 
my  incredulity  may,  perhaps,  be  the  product  ra- 
ther of  prejudice  than  reason,  as  envy  may  be- 
get a  disinclination  to  admit  so  immense  a  supe- 
riority, and  as  an  hccount  is  not  to  be  immedi- 
ately censured  as  false,  merely  because  it  is  won- 
derful, I  shall  [jioceed  to  give  the  rest  of  his  fa- 
ther's relation,  from  his  letter  of  the  3d  of  March 
1729-30.  He  speaks,  continues  he,  German, 
Latin,  and  French,  equally  well.  He  can,  by 
laying  before  him  a  translation,  read  any  of  the 
books  ot'  the  Old  or  New  Testament  in  its  origi- 
nal language,  without  hesitation  or  perplexity. 
He  is  no  stranger  to  biblical  criticism  or  philoso- 
phy, nor  unacjiuainted  with  ancient  and  modern, 
geography,  and  is  qualilied  to  support  a  conver- 
sation with  learned  men,  who  ircquently  visit 
and  correspond  with  him. 

In  his  eleventh  year,  he  not  only  publislied  a 
Icanicd  letter  in  Latin,  but  translated  the  travels 
of  Kabbi  Benjamin  trom  the  Hebrew  into  French, 
which  he  illustrated  with  notes,  and  accouipa- 
uird  with  disicrtations;  a  wurk  in  wiiich  iua  fa»- 
c  a 
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thcr,  as  he  hiiiisc'.t'  (Utlarcs,  could  <i;ivc'  him  lit- 
tle assistnnce,  as  he  '.lid  not  uiidci;«taiid  ihc  rab- 
binical ilia  left. 

The  loasoi),  lor  which  his  father  cnga^td  iiini 
in  this  work,  was  oidy  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
write  a  fairer  haiul  than  he  had  hitherto  accus- 
tomed liiniself  to  do,  by  giving  him  hopes,  that, 
if  he  should  translate  some  little  author,  and  of- 
fer fi  fair  eoj)y  of  his  version  to  some  bookseller, 
he  n\ight,  in  return  for  it,  have  other  hook^ 
which  he  wanted,  and  could  n(jt  all'ord  to  pur- 
cliase. 

Incited  by  this  expectation,  he  fixed  upon  the 
"  Travels  of  Kabbi  Benjamin,"  as  most  proper 
for  his  purpose,  beiiig  a  book  neither  bulky  nor 
common,  and  in  one  month  completed  his  trans- 
lation, aj: plying  only  one  or  two  hours  a  day  to 
that  particular  task.  In  another  month,  he  drew 
up  the  princi])al  rjotes ;  and,  in  the  third,  wrote 
some  dissertations  upon  particular  passages  v\  liieh 
seemed  to  require  a  larger  examination. 

Tliis  coj)y  was,  however,  far  I'rom  being  written 
with  the  neatness  which  his  hitlier  desiix?d  ;  nor 
did  the  booksellers,  to  whom  it  was  oflered,  make 
proposals  very  agreeable  to  tlie  expectations  of 
tlie  young  translator;  but  afDer  having  examined 
the  performance  after  their  manner,  and  deter- 
mined to  print  it  upon  conditions  not  very  ad- 
vantageous, returned  it  to  be  transcribed,  that 
the  printers  might  not  be  enibarrased  with  a  co- 
py so  dithcult  to  read. 

Barretter  was  now  advanced  to  the  latter  end 
of  his  twelfth  year,  and  had  made  great  advances 
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in  his  studies,  notwithstanding  an  obstinate  t«- 
uior  in  his  left  hand,  which  gave  him  great  pain, 
and  obliged  him  to  a  tedious  and  troublesome 
method  of  cure  ;  and  reading  over  his  perlor- 
mancc,  was  so  far  from  contenting  himselt  with 
barely  transcribing  it,  that  he  altered  the  great- 
est part  of  the  notes,  neu-modelled  the  disser- 
tations, and  augmented  the  book  to  twice  iti 
former  bulk. 

What  applauses  arc  due  to  an  old  age,  wasted 
in  a  scrupulous  attention  to  particular  accents 
and  etymologies,  may  appear,  says  his  lather,  by 
seeing  how  little  time  is  required  to  arrive  at 
such  an  eminence  in  these  studies  ^s  many  even 
of  those  venerable  rloctors  have  not  aitained, 
for  want  of  rational  methods  and  regular  appli- 
cation. 

This  censure  is  doubtless  just  upon  those  who 
apeud  too  much  of  their  lives  upon  useless  nice- 
ties, or  who  appear  to  labor  without  making  any 
progress:  but  as  the  knowledge  of  language  is 
necessary,  and  a  minute  accuracy  sometimes  re- 
quisite, they  are  by  no  means  to  be  blamed,  who, 
in  coiupliance  with  tlie  particular  bent  of  their 
own  minds,  make  the  diiliculties  of  dead  lan- 
guages their  chief  study,  and  arrive  at  excellence 
pniporiionate  to  their  application,  since  it  was  to 
the  labor  of  such  jueu  that  his  son  was  indebted 
for  his  own  learniug. 

The  first  lan^uage^  which  Barretier  learned 
were  the  Trench,  Gierman,  and  J^atin,  which  he 
was  taught  not  in  the  common  way,  by  a  multi- 
tude of  dcliiiitions,  rules,  and  CAccptions,  which 
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fatigue  the  attciuioii,  and  burthoii  the  memory, 
vithout  any  use  proportionate  to  the  time  which 
tliey  recjuirC;,  and  the  disgust  which  they  create. 
Tlie  method  l)y  whieii  he  was  instructed  was  easy 
and  expeditious,  and  therefore  [ileasing.  He 
learned  them  all  in  the  same  maniier,  and  almost 
at  tlie  same  time,  by  conversing  in  them  indifl'er- 
eutly  with  his  father. 

The  other  languages  of  which  he  w;is  master^ 
he  learned  by  a  method  yet  more  uncommon. 
The  only  book  which  he  made  use  of  was  the 
Biblej  \\i)ich  his  father  laid  before  him  in  the 
language  that  he  then  proposed  to  learn,  accom- 
panied with  a  translation,  being  taught  by 
degrees  tlie  inflexions  of  nouns  and  veibs.  This 
method,  says  his  father,  made  the  Latin  more 
familiar  U)  him  in  his  fourth  year  than  any  other 
language. 

When  he  was  near  the  end  of  his  sixth  year, 
he  entered  upon  tlie  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  its  original  language,  beginning  with  the  boolc 
of  Genesis,  to  which  his  father  conlined  him  for 
six  months;  after  which  he  read  cursorily  over 
the  rest  of  the  liistorical  books,  in  which  he  found 
>ery  little  difficulty,  and  then  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  poetical  writers  and  the  prophets, 
which  he  read  over  so  often,  with  so  close  an  at- 
tention and  so  happy  a  memory,  that  lie  coidd 
not  only  translate  them  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation into  Latin  and  French,  but  turn  with  the 
same  facility  the  translations  into  the  original 
language  in  his  tenth  year. 
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Growing  at  length  woiuy  ot'  being  confined  to 
a  buoL  \\hieJi  lie  could  idiiiost  entirely  repeat,  lie 
desiiitetl  by  stealiii  into  oilier  studies,  and,  as  liis 
tra'iilation  ot'  Benjamin  is  a  svilficient  evidence, 
he  read  a  multitude  of  writers  of  various  kinds. 
In  his  tuellili  year  he  api)lied  mwe  particularly 
to  the  study  of  the  fathers,  and  councils  of  the 
six  lirst  centuries,  and  began  to  make  a  regular 
collection  of  their  canons,  lie  read  every  author 
in  the  original,  having  discovered  so  much  negli- 
gence or  ignorance  in  most  translations,  that  iiG 
paid  no  regard  to  their  authority. 

Thus  he  continued  his  studies,  neither  drawn 
aside  by  pleasuies,  nor  discouraged  by  diiiieulties. 
The  giCiUest  obslucic  to  ilia  imurovcuiunt  yv^* 
want  of  books,  with  which  his  narrow  i'orlune 
could  not  liberally  supply  him;  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  borrow  the  greatest  part  of  those 
which  his  studies  required,  and  to  return  theiu 
when  he  had  read  them,  without  being  able  to 
consult  them  occasionally,  or  to  recur  to  theiu 
wliwn  his  uu-mory  ishonid  I'ail  him. 

It  is  observable,  thai  neiiher  his  diligence,  un- 
interinitled  as  it  was,  nor  his  want  of  books,  a 
v.ant  of  which  he  was  in  the  highest  degree  sen- 
sible, ever  produced  in  him  that  asperity,  which 
a  long  and  recluse  life,  without  any  circumstance 
of  discjuiet,  frequently  creates.  He  was  always 
gay,  lively,  and  lacetious,  a  temper  which  con- 
triljuted  much  to  recommend  his  learning,  and 
which  some  students  much  superior  in  age  would 
consult  their  ease,  their  reputation,  and  their  in- 
terest, by  copying  from  liim. 
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h\  the  year  I?.').)  he  published  .iii/i-Jrtemu' 
7nus,  site  hiitium  Evaiigc/ii  S.  Joaniiis,  adrersiis 
Aitcmonitim  z^indicatum,  and  attrtincd  such  a  de- 
gree of  reputation,  that  not  only  the  public,  but 
})rinces,  who  are  commonly  the  last  by  whom 
merit  is  distinguished,  began  to  interest  them- 
selves in  his  success,  forthc  same  year  the  kingof 
iVussia,  who  had  heard  of  his  early  advances  in 
literature  on  account  of  a  scheme  for  discovering 
tlie  longitude,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  licrlin,  and  which  was  transmitted 
afterwards  by  him  to  Paris  and  London,  engaged 
to  take  care  of  his  ibrtune,  having  received  fur- 
ther proofs  of  his  abilities  at  his  own  court. 

Mr.  Barretier  being  promoted  to  the  cure  of 
the  church  of  Stettin,  was  obliged  to  travel  with 
his  son  thither  from  Schwabach,  through  Leipsic 
and  Berlin,  a  journey  very  agreeable  to  his  son, 
as  it  would  furnish  him  with  nev/  opporiimiii^s 
of  improving  his  knowledge,  and  extending  his 
acquaintance  among  men  of  letters.  For  this 
purpose  they  staid  some  time  at  Leipsic,  and 
then  travelled  to  Halle,  where  young  B.'nrctier 
so  distinguished  himself  in  his  conversation  with 
the  professors  of  the  university,  th;it  they  olVered 
him  his  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy,  a  dignity- 
correspondent  to  that  of  master  of  arts  among 
us.  Barretier  drew  u[)  that  night  some  positions 
in  philosophy  and  the  mathematics, tvhich  he  sent 
immediately  to  the  press,  and  defended  the  next 
day,  in  a  crowded  auditory^  with  so  much  wit, 
spirit,  presence  of  thought,  and  strength  of  rea- 
sonj  that  the  whole  university  was  delighted  and 
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ainazed;  be  was  then  adinitled  to  his  degree,  and 
attended  by  the  whole  eoneourse  to  bis  lodgings 
with  comphnicnts  and  acclamations. 

His  These:},  or  [)hilosoj)hical  positions,  which  he 
printed  in  compliance  with   the  practice  of  that 
university,  ran  through  several  editions  in  a  few 
weeks,  ami    no  testimony  of  regard  was  wanting 
that  coidd  contribute  to  animate  him  in  Ids  career. 
When  they  arrived  at  Berlin,  the  king  ordered 
him  to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  and  was  so 
much  pleased  with  his  conversation,  that  he  sent 
for  him  ahnost  every  day  during  his  stay  at  Berlin ; 
and  diverted  himself  by  engaging  him  in  conver- 
sations upon  a  midtitude  of  subjects,  and  in  dis- 
j)utes  w  ith  learned  men  ;  on  all  w  hich  occasions 
he   acquitted  iiUnself  so    happily,  that   the  king 
formed  the  highest  ideas  of  his  capacity,  and  fu- 
ture   eminence.     And    thinking,    perhaps   with 
reason,  that  active  life  was  the  noblest  sphere  of 
a  great  genius,  he  recommended  to  him  the  stu- 
dy of  modern    history,    the   customs   of  nations, 
ami  thoe.e  parts  of  learning,  that    are   of  use  in 
public   transactions   and  civil  employments,  de- 
claring   thai  such   abilities,  properly  cultivated, 
might  exalt  him,  in  ten  years,  to  be  the  greatest 
minister    of  state   in    Europe.     Barretier,    whe- 
tlier  we  attribute  it  to  his  moderation    or  inex- 
p'ri<;ncc,     «as  not   dazzled    by  the  prospect  of 
such  high  promotion, but  answered,  that  he  was  too 
much    pleased  with  science  and  quiet,  to  leave 
them  for  such  inextricable  studies,  or   such  har- 
rassing  fatigues.     A   resolution   so  uiipleasing  to 
the  king,  that  his  father  attributes  to  it  the  delay 
of  those  favors  which   they  had   hopes  of  receiv- 
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ing,  tlic  kiii<>:  Imvinir  as  lie  observes,  dctonniiRii 
to  employ  liini  in  the  ministry. 

^V'l^;Uever  was  originally  intended,  and  by 
whatever  means  these  intentions  were  fViistruted  ; 
liarretier,  after  having  been  treated  with  the 
liighest  regard  by  the  whole  royal  lamily,  was 
dismissed  with  a  present  o!"  two  hundred  crowns  ; 
and  his  lather,  instead  oF  -Ijeing  fixed  at  Stettin, 
was  made  pastor  of  the  Trench  church  at  Ilalle; 
a  place  more  commodious  lor  study,  to  which 
the}-  retired  ;  IJaVretier  being  first  admitted  into 
the  roval  society  at  Berlin,  and  recommended 
by  the  king  to  the  university  at  Halle. 

At  Ilalle  he  continued  his  studies  with  his  usual 
application  and  success,  and,  either  by  his  own 
reflcctit)ns  or  the  persuasions  of  his  father,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  give  up  his  own  inclinations 
t.o  those  of  the  king,  and  direct  his  inquiries  to 
those  subjectsthat had  beenrcccmmendcfcl  byliim. 

He  continued  to  atld  new  acquisitions  to  his 
lenrnintr,  and  to  increase  liis  reputation  by  new 
performances,  till,  in  the  beginning  of  his  nine- 
teenth year,  his  health  began  to  de^cline,  and  his 
indisposition,  which,  hieing  not  alarming  or  vio- 
lent, was  perhaps  not  at  first  sufficiently  regard- 
ed, incrcas(Hl  by  slow  degi-ees  for  eiglitwn  numths, 
during  which  he  spent  days  among  liis  books, 
atid  neither  neglected  his  studic*;,  iroT  lost  his  gai- 
ety, till  his  distemper,  ten  days  before  his  death, 
deprived  him  of  the  u?c  of  his  limbs:  he  then 
prepared  himself  fbr  his  end,  without  fear  or 
rtn<nion,  and  on  the  .'itli  of  Octolx^r  1740,  re- 
siuned  bis  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Saviour, 
wit1i  confidence  and  tranquillity. 


LOUISA. 
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Assuming  as  a  fact,   that  the  origin  of  tills 
daughter  of  misery  was  such  as   is  rendered  ex- 
tremel}'  y)robableby  the  circumstances  detailed  in 
the  following  pagcs,her  melancholy  history  holds 
out  an  awful  and  important   lesson   to  all  those 
whose  liearts  arc  not  dead   to  the    tender  feel 
ings  of  natural  affection.     It  may  operate  on  the 
one  hand  as  a  warning  to  the  giddy  atul   the  gay 
against   the  indidgence  of  unhallowed    love,  or 
at  least  it  should  induce  them   to  make  a    suita- 
ble provision,  while  they  are  able,  for  the   inno- 
cent fruits  of  illicit  passion.     It  is   iniposMiMeto 
foresee  the  ufllictions  that  Providence  may  have 
mingled   in   the  cup   of  any  individual,  ami  it  is 
consequently  out  of  the  power  of  man  to  j)roYide 
{igainstthcm  :  but  it  is  the  sacred   (hiiy  of  every 
parent  to  smooth,  as    far   as    he  is  capaljie,  the 
path  of  life   to  his   oflspring   whetlu  r  it  L^itimate 
or  otherwise,  and  to  neglect  notliin^^  v. 'lich  may 
contribute  to    render  them  useful  and  rc.-pcctn- 
blc  memlxrs  of  society.     '\\'c   n(n\  proceed    to 
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tlic  truly  icinaikable  history  of  the  unfbrtiinale 
Louisa.  , 

In  the  yeai-  177^),  a  young  woman  stopped  at 
the  village  of  J^^uiton,  near  liristol,  and  beg- 
ged the  relreshnient  of  a  little  milk.  In  her 
V  hole  appearance  there  was  something  that  irre- 
sistibly en'>o<rcd  the  attention  of  every  one  who 
beheld  her.  She  was  young  and  beautiful,  and 
to  a  countenance  highly  interesting,  slie  added 
graceful  and  elegant  manners.  She  was  alone, 
a  stranger  and  in  extreme  distress,  yet  she  utter- 
ed no  complaint,  and  used  no  arts  to  excite 
compassion.  Her  whole  deportment  exhibited 
visible  signs  of  superior  breeding  ;  but  a  certain 
wildness  and  want  of  consistency  marked  all  her 
words  and  actions.  As  she  <:ould  not  be  indu- 
ced to  make  kno\'.'n  even  her  name,  she  was  dis- 
tinguished by  that  of  Louisa. 

All  day  she  wandered  about  in  searcji  of  a 
place  to  lay  her  wretched  head,  and  at  jiight 
look  up  her  lodging  under  a  hay-stack.  In  vain 
the  .nei^hbourinsT  ladies  remonstrated  witii  her 
on  the  danger  of  such  an  exposed  situation. 
Their  bounty  supplied  her  with  the  necessaries 
of  life,  but  neither  threats  nor  intreaties  could 
prevail  upon  her  to  sleep  in  a  house.  As  she 
at  times  discovered  symptoms  of  insanity,  she 
was  conveyed  to  Bristol,  and  confined  in  St.  Pe- 
ter's hospital,  in  that  city.  She  was  released  ; 
with  all  the  speed  her  small  remains  of  strength 
allowed,  she  hastened  to  her  fiivorite  hay-stack, 
though  six  miles  distant  from  the   place  of  her 
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roiifinemt'nt.  Tlei  raptuif*  was-  inexpressible, 
on  finding  lieiself  again  at  liberty,  and  once 
more  safe  beneath  this  miserable  shelter^ 

Four  years  this  forlorn  creature  devoted    her- 
self to    this  desolate  life,    witbout   kno'.ving    the- 
comfort   of  a   bed,   or  the  protection  of  a  roof, 
llaiclship,   sickness,  cold  and   misery,  gradually 
imjjaircd   lier    healtb,   and   injured  her   beauty; 
but  still  she  was  an  interesting  figure,  and  hud 
an  uncominon  sweetness   in  her  air  and   ma!\!ier. 
JShe  was  above  the    vanity  ^o   common    to  her 
sex;  for  she    v/ould  neither  wear  nor  accept  oi 
any  Hnery  or  ornaments,  but  hung  ihem   on  the 
bushes  as   unworthy. of  her   attention.    •  Her  way 
of  life  was  the  most  harmless    and    inoffensive; 
every  fipe  morning  she  walke;!  about  the.  village, 
conversed  uith   the  poor  children,    made'' them 
j^resents  oi'suuh  things  as  weregivcji  her,  and:  re- 
ceived others  In  return,  but  wouKI  take  no, food 
except  milk,  tea,  and  the  most  simple  diet. 
*  Ko  means  were  left  untried  by  the  neighbour- 
ing ladie.4   to   prevail  on  her  to  live  in   a  hoaiso,i 
but  Jier  constant   rej)Iy.  waa,. "  that  trouble, and - 
noisery  dwelt   in  houses,  and    that  there  was   no 
happiness  but  in  liberty  and  fresh  air."     From  a 
certain    pecaliariiy   of  e.\[)res-iion,  and.  a    slight 
foreign  tincture    in    her  pronunciation,     and  in 
the  construction  of  some   sentences,  it  was  con- 
jectured tiiat  she  was  not  a  native  of   England; 
and   various    attempts  were   jnade,   but  in  vain, 
to  diaw  from  licr  some  knowh.-diic  of  her  oriirin. 
A  gentleman   who    wciit  to   see    her,  addrcsse^l 
c    2 
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her  in  the  lunguagea  of  theooiuiiicnt,  at  which 
siio  a|)pt'artd  uucasy,  lesllcss  and  embarrassed  ; 
but  when  he  spoke  in  (German,  her  emotion  was 
toouicaL  to  be  suppressed;  siie  turned  IVoni  hiui 
and  burst  into  tears. 

At  length,  but  not  without  great  reluctance 
on  her  part,  the  unfortunate  Louisa  was  remov- 
ed to  the  village  of  Biiton,  in  Gloucestershire. 
Here  she  was  phiced  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, the  keeper  of  a  private  mad-house,  and 
supported  by  a  subscription  under  the  uianage- 
ment  of  the  benevolent  Miss  Hannah  More, 
and  her  sisters.  By  the  attentions  of  a  skilful  i)hy- 
siciaa,  her  health  improved,  but  her  intellects 
became  more  and  more  impaired  ;  and  she  dis- 
played more  of  idjotism  than  lunacy  in  her 
manners  and  behaviour. 

As  it  had  been  concluded  frona  her  accent 
that  she  was  of  German  origin,  all  the  particu- 
lars that  could  be  collected  concerning  her  were 
translated  into  that  language,  and  transmitted 
to  the  newspapers  of  Vienna,  and  of  other  large 
cities  in  Germany,  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
load  to  some  discovery.  The  narrative  was 
likewise  published  in  most  of  the  great  towns 
of  France. 

These  precautions,  however,  reflected  no  cer- 
tain light  on  the  history  of  poor  Louisa:  but  in 
the  year  1785,  a  pamphlet,  without  either  name 
or  place,  appeared  in  the  French  language,  un- 
der the  title  of  The  Strcniger,  a  true,  history .  It 
was   supposed  to  have  be<:ra  originally  published 
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iTj  some  pari  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  By 
way  of  introduction,  the  author  gives  an  afiect- 
ing  recital  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  female 
stranger,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  trans- 
lated from  the  account  published  in  the  En- 
glish newspapers,  leaving  it  to  the  public  to  de- 
termine, whether  the  unhappy  Louisa  and  the 
subject  of  his  narrative,  were  or  were  not  one 
and  the  same  person.  The  same  question  we 
shall  leave  to  the  decision  of  our  readers,  after 
tbe)^  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  this  extraordinary  history, 
which  we  shall  now  present  them. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1708,  Count  Co- 
benzel,  the  Austrian  minister  at  Brussels,  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  a  lady  at  Bourdcaux ;  in  which 
the  writer  requested  him  not  to  think  it  strange, 
if  his  friendship  and  advice  were  eagerly  sought, 
adding,  that  "  the  universal  respect  which  his 
talents  and  his  interest  at  court  commanded,  in- 
duced her  to  address  herself  to  him ;  that  he 
should  soon  know  who  it  was  that  had  presum- 
ed to  solicit  his  good  offices;  and  that  he  would 
perhaps  not  repent  of  having  attended  to  her." 
This  letter  was  written  in  very  iudifferent  French 
and  signed  La  iViilen.  The  count  was  request- 
ed to  return  an  answer  to  Mademoiselle  I^a  IVu- 
kn,  at  Bourdeaux. 

Not  long  afterwards,  he  received  a  letter  from 
Prague,  signed  Count  J.  von  W'eisscndorf,  in 
which  he  was  inireatcd  to  give  the  best  advice 
iu  hi«  power  to   Mademoiselle  I«'i  riiilen,  (o  in- 
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tcrcst  liimsilf  warmly  in  her  l)cli;ilf,  towrilcto 
.13ourdeaii.\  in  lier  favor,  and  c\c\\  to  advance 
licr  money  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  ducats 
if  she  wanted  it.  The  letter  concluded  thus: 
"  when  yon  shall  know,  Sh-,  who  this  stranger 
is,  you  will  he  dcli$;hted  to  think  you  have  serv- 
«d  her,  and  grateful  to  those  who  have  given 
jou  an  opportunity  of  doing  it." 

In  his  re|)iy  to  the  lady,  the  count  assured  her 
that  he  wm  iiighly  sensible  of  her  good  opinion, 
that  he  should  be  proud  of  assisting  her  with  his 
advice,  and  of  serving  her  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  but  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  he 
should  in  the  iirst  instance,  be  informed  of  her 
jeal  name. 

After  this,  the  count  received  a  letter  from 
Vienna,  signed  Count  Dietrichstein,  in  wliich 
ho  Avas  likewise  requested  to  pay  every  possible 
attention  to  Mademoiselle  La  Friilcn,  and  in 
particular  to  recommend  to  her  the  practice  of 
frugality.  This,  as  well  as  the  letter  froin  Prague, 
was  answered  by  the  count,  but  no  notice  ■was 
taken  of  the  reply  to  either. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  correspondence  with 
the  young  lady  at  Bourdeaux  continued.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  Madame  I'Englume, 
the  wife  of  a  tradesman  of ,  Bourdeaux,  went  on_ 
business  to  Brussels,  and  that  business  having 
introduced  her  to  Count  Cobenzel,  she  spoke 
to  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of  his 
young  unknown  corrcspondcut.  She  extolled 
her   beauty,  her  elegance,  and   above   all,  tha 
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prudence  and  pronrietv  of  conduct,  wliich  did 
so  much  honor  to  a  person  left  at  such  a  tender 
age,  at  her  own  disposal.  She  added,  that  the 
young  lad\'  had  a  Iiouse  of  her  own;  that  she  was 
generous,  expensive,  and  even  magnificent; 
that  she  had  been  three  years  at  Bourdeaux  ; 
that  the  (listinG:uished  attention  with  which  she 
was  treated  by  the  Marshal  de  Richelieu,  the 
great  resemblance  of  her  features  to  those  of  the 
late  emperor  Francis,  and  the  entire  ignorance 
of  the  world  concerning  her  birth,  had  given 
occasion  to  strange  conjectures  ;  and  tliat  though 
the  young  lady  had  often  been  questioned  con- 
cerning her  family,  she  persisted  in  observing 
the  most  scrupulous  silence  on  that  subject. 

In  one  of  her  letters  to  Coimt  Cobenzel,  Ma- 
demoiselle La  Friilen  declared  her  readiness  to 
inform  him  of  every  particular  concerning  her- 
self; but  as  the  secret  w  as  too  important  to  be 
trusted  to  chance,  she  intended  to  visit  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands,  and  acquaint  him  with  her 
history.  She  meanwhile  sent  him  her  picture^ 
which  she  desired  him  attentively  to  examine, 
as  it  might  lead  him  to  some  conjectures  con-, 
cerning  what  she  had  to  relate.  The  count  saw 
in  it  nothing  more  than  the  features  of  a  love- 
ly woman,  but  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine 
thought  the  portrait  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  late  emperor,  his  brother. 

Count  Cobenzel  continued  to  answer  her  let-* 
ters  in  a  polite,  and  even  an  affectionate  man« 
iu'.r,  but  was  particularly  guarded  in  his  expres- 
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sions.  On  one  occnsion  she  informed  liini;,  lUiit 
she  would  send  him  two  more  pielures,  with  one 
of  whieh,  she  requested  him  to  eompare  her  own. 
Soon  afterwards,  he  received  the  portraits  of  the 
emperor  and  empress;  the  former  of  which  was 
known  by  Prince  diaries  to  have  been  painted 
by  Liotard. 

In  the  month  of  December,  the  count  receiv- 
ed an  extraordinary  letter,  dated  "  Vienna — 
From  my  bed,  two  in  the  morning  ;"  in  w  liich  he 
was  hi2;hlv  commended  for  the  j>ood  advice  he 
had  given  the  young  stranger,  and  requested  to 
continue  his  attentions.  He  was  likewise  desired 
to  inculcate  economy,  and  particularly  admonish- 
ed of  the  importance  of  the  secret.  Tliis  letter 
was  without  signature. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1769^  Count 
Cobenzel  received  dispatches  from  Vienna,  con- 
tainhig  several  extraordinary  circumstances  rela- 
tive to  the  stranger.  The  court  of  Vienna  had 
applied  to  that  of  Versailles  to  apprehend  Made- 
moiselle la  Friilen,  and  to  send  her  to  Brussels  to 
be  examined  by  Count  Cobenzel,  and  the  first 
president  M.  de  Neny.  At  the  same  time  Prince 
Charles  received  a  letter  from  the  emjjress,  en- 
joining him  to  be  careful  that  the  prisoner  should 
not  escape,  and  concluding  with  these  words  : — 
"  This  wretch  wishes  to  pass  for  the  daughter 
of  our  late  royal  master.  If  there  was  the  least 
probability  in  the  story,  I  would  love  her  and 
treat  her  like  one  of  my  own  children  ;  but  I  am 
convinced  she  is  an  impostor,    1  wish  G\cry  pos- 
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sible  effort  to  be  made  to  prevent    this  unhappy 
creature  tVoin  profaning  any  longer  the  clear  and 
venerable  name  ot   our  departetl  lord."  Her  ma- 
jesty reeonimended  the  strictest  secrecy^  adding, 
that  the  adventure  had  already  made  too  much 
noise,  and  that  all  Europe  would  soon  ring  of  it. 
The  manner  in  which  the  afl'air  had   come  to 
the  knowledge  ot"  the  court  ot"  Vienna  was  as  fol- 
lows.    While  Joseph    II.   was  on   his   travels   in 
Italy,  the  King  of  Spain  received   a  letter  pur- 
porting to  have  been  written  by  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty, informing  him  in  confidence,  that  his  father 
had  left  a  natural  daughter,  whose    history   was 
known  only  to  his   sister,  the  Archduchess   Ma- 
rianne, himself,  and  a  few  intimate  friends;  that 
she  liad  been  most  earnestly  recommended  to  him 
by  his  father,  and  resided  at   Bourdeau.v.      The 
king  was  intreated  to  send  for  her,  to  place  her 
with  some  lady  of  rank  at  Madrid  or  in  a  convent, 
where  she  might  be  treated  with  the  respect  due 
to  her  birth,  till  some   plan  should  be  adopted, 
for  the  future  happiness  of   her  life.     Tliis   mark 
of  friendship  he  requested  of  his  catholic  majes- 
ty, b<'<ause  he  himself  durst   not  undertake  the 
oflice,  lest  the   afl'air  should  come   to  the  ears  of 
his  mother,  the  empress,  whom  he  wished  to  re- 
main in  perpetual  ignorance   of  the  storv.     The 
King  of  Spain   thouglit  this  letter  so   extraordi- 
nary, that  he  transmitted  it  to  the   emperor,  re-' 
questing,  some  expianniici.       .Joseph,   who  had' 
not  written  it,  and   was  totally  ignorant   of   the 
alTair,  sent  it  to  his  moilier,  who  made  immediate 
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enquiries  concerning  ilic  stranger^  aud  ilispatoh- 
€tl  a  messenger  to  Jjourdeaiix  to  seize  her.  She 
was  arrested  in  her  own  house  in  August,  IT^^f), 
by  M,  dc  Fcrand,  lieutenant  of  the  maicchmissie 
ol  the  province. 

Fear  and  distress  greatly  impaired  La  Frlilen's 
beauty.  Contimial  spasms^  attended  with  a  spit- 
ting of  blood,  obliged  her  to  travel  very  slowly. 
Just  before  she  quilted  the  Trench  dominions, 
U  stranger,  in  the  habit  of  a  courier,  put  a  note 
into  her  hand  at  the  coach  window,  and  retired 
villi  the  utmost  precipitation.  She  begged  the 
officer  by  whom  s!ic  \';{\5  accompanied  to  read  the 
i;otc  which  contained  only  these  words  :  "  My 
dear  girl,  every  thing  has  been  done  to  save  you: 
keep  up  your  spirits,  and  do  not  despair."  She 
afterwards  declared,  that  she  neither  knew  the 
courier,  nor  the  hand-writing. 

On  her  arrival  at  Brussels,  she  was  immediate- 
ly taken  to  Count  Cobenzel's  hotel.  Her  figure 
was  sufncient  to  interest  the  hardest  heart  in  her 
favor.  She  was  fall  and  of  an  elegTint  figure,  her 
air  was  simple  and  majestic;  her  complexion 
fair;  her  arms  were  delicately  turned;  her  hair 
was  brown,  and  calculated  to  displ.t}'  the  em- 
bellishments of  art  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
She  had  a  freshness  of  colour,  which  art  cannot 
imitate,  fine  dark  eyes,  and  a  look  that  expros- 
«^d  every  emotion  of  her  soul.  She  spoke  French 
with  a  Germap.  accent,  and  appeared  much  con- 
fused, but  betrayed  no  particular  symptoms  of 
female  woakness. 
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Her  alarm  was  soon  dissipated  by  that  confi- 
dence which  the  count  well  knew  bow  to  inspire. 
In  her  letters  she  had  always  called  bini  father, 
and  still  continued  to  address  him  by  the  same 
endearing  n.^ne.  He  told  her  to  make  herself 
perfectly  easy,  as  she  should  experience  tbe  kind- 
est treatment,  if  she  would  strictly  adhere  to  the 
truth.  All  her  distress  appeared  to  arise  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  debts  she  had  contracted 
at  Dourdeaux,  which  she  considered  as  the  sole 
cause  of  her  being  apprehended.  She  expressed 
no  concern  at  being  a  prisoner,  and  only  asked 
the  count  wiiether  she  might  not  remain  at  his 
house.  This  he  frankly  told  her  was  impossible, 
at  the  same  time  assuring,  her,  that  she  should  be 
treated  with  the  highest  respect,  in  an  apartment 
he  had  prepared  for  her  at  the  fortress  of  Aloute- 
rel,  where  she  should  be  supplied  with  every  thing 
she  wanted.  He  promised  to  wait  on  her  the 
next  day;  on  whicli  she  took  her  leave,  and  was 
conducted  to  the  fort  by  Major  de  Camerlang, 
and  M.  de  Neny  provided  for  her  a  female  at- 
ten<lant. 

The  next  day  the  count  found  her  in  good  spi- 
rits ;  she  seemed  delighted  with  her  aj)artBient^ 
aud  the  treatment  of  those  about  her.  The 
count  ttftered  her  the  use  of  any  books  from  his 
li'.jriiry.  She  thanked  him,  but  said.,  she  never 
had  a  moment  tliat  hung  heavy  on  JK'r  hands,  so 
much  was  her  lime  taktii  up  v.ith  visionary  pro- 
jects for  her  future  life.  The  fact  was,  she  could 
neither  lead  nor  v.ritc,    as    iVI.    de  Camerlang 
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tanglit  lier  to  sign  her  name   while   she   was   in 
oonrnicmeiit. 

The  follovvhig  day  her  examination  conimen- 
ced, — Count  Cobenzel  and  Count  de  Neny  re- 
paired to  the  fort,  and  tiie  latter,  who  had  not 
before  seen  the  prisoner,  was  extremely  struck 
with  her  jesemblanee  to  the  late  emperor.  They 
asked  were  she  was  born.  She  answered,,  that 
she  knew  not,  but  had  been  toltl  the  place  where 
shehad  been  brought  up,  was  called  Bohemia.  She 
was  asked  if  that  place  was  a  town,  and  what  was 
the  earliest  circumstance  of  her  life  that  she 
could  recollect.  She  said  the  place*  where  she 
was  brought  up  was  a  small  sequestered  house  in 
the  country,  with  neither  a  town  nor  a  village 
near  it,  and  that  before  she  inhabited  this  house^ 
she  had  no  recollection  of  any  thing  that  had 
liappened  to  her.  In  infancy  she  had  been  under 
the  care  of  two  women,  one  about  lifiy  years  old, 
the  other  about  thirty:  the  former  she  called 
mamma,  and  the  latter  Catharine.  She  slept  in 
the  apartment  of  the  first,  and  both  treated  her 
with  great  kindness  and  affection.  An  ecclesias- 
tic came  from  time  to  time  to  say  mass  in  an  apart- 
ment of  the  house,  and  to  teach  her  tlie  cate- 
chism: and  the  person  whom  she  called  mamma 
had  begun  to  instruct  her  in  reading  and  writ- 
ting;' but  lio  sooner  did  the  priest  know  of  ihis, 
than  he  opposed  it,  and  she  was  taught  no  more. 
He,  however,  aUuys  treated  herwJtli  very  great 
respect. 
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'  She  said  that  about  a  year  afterwards  a  hand- 
some man  in  a  liunting-suit,  accompanied  by  a 
gentleman  dressed  in  the  same  manner,  came  to 
the  house  where  she  hved.  She  was  called  ;  the 
stranger  placed  her  on  his  knee,  caressed  her, 
and  exhorted  her  to  be  good  and  obedient.  She 
supposed  that  this  person  had  seen  her  before, 
as  she  recollected  tiiat  he  thought  iier  grown 
taller  and  altered,  but  she  did  not  remember  to 
have  ever  seen  him  at  any  former  time.  In 
about  a  3'ear  and  a  half  he  returned,  wiih  the 
same  attendant,  and  in  thesamekindof  dress.  At 
this  second  interview  the  features  of  her  unknown 
visitor  made  such  an  impression  on  licr  mind, 
that,  had  she  never  seen  him  more,  she  should 
not  liave  forgotten  them.  He  was  of  the  mid 
dling  stature,-  rather  corpulent,  had  an  open 
countenance,  a  ruddy  complexion,  dark  beard, 
and  a  small  white  spot  on  one  of  his  temples. 
She  ahserved  tliatM.  de  Neny  bore  a  distant  re- 
semblance to  this  person,  particularly  in  the 
lower  part  of  his  face.  At  this  second  visit,  she 
remarked  something  red  about  the  stranger's 
neck,  under  his  riding  coat ;  she  enquired  what 
it  was;  he  replied,  that  it  was  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion worn  by  oihcers.  Ignorant  in  every  parti- 
cular, she  enquired  what  he  meant  by  oHieers. 
He  answered,  "  'i'hey  are  men  of  honour,  gallan- 
try and  spirit,  whom  you  must  love,  because  you 
are  yourself  the  daughter  of  an  oflicer.  She 
added,  that  at  this  visit  she  felt  a  stronu:  attach- 
ment  to  the  stranger,  and  when  he  took  leave, 
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she  burst  into  (oars,  at  ^vllich  he  appeared  much 
aflVctcd,  and  pvoiuised  to  return  soon. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  two  years  afterwards 
that  he  returned,  and  when  she  reproached  him 
for  his  long  absenee,  he  told  her,  tliat  at  the 
time  he  had  fixed  for  coming  to  gee  her,  he  was 
very  ill  in  consequence  of  over-heating  himself 
in  the  chace.  Prinec  Charles  recollected,  that, 
at  a  time  corresponding  with  that  above-mention- 
ed, the  Emperor  was  actually  taken  ill  on  his  re- 
turn from  hunting. 

At  the  third  interview,  the  stanger  desired  to 
be  left  alone  with  her.  AVhen  he  informed  her 
of  his  illness,  she  shed  tears.  He  was  himself 
moved,  and  enquired  why  she  wept ;  on  which 
she  replied,  '^  Because  I  love  you."  He  declar- 
ed he  likewise  loved  her,  that  he  would  take  care 
of  her,  make  her  rich  and  happy,  and  give  her 
a  palace,  money,  and  attendants,  who  should 
wear  yellow  and  blue  liveries.  He  afterwards 
asked  her  if  she  should  not  like  to  see  the  queen* 
adding,  "  You  would  love  her  much  if  you  knew 
her,  but  that  for  her  peace  of  mind,  you  must 
never  do."  He  then  presented  her  with  the  two 
pictures  she  had  sent  from  Bourdeaux  to  Count 
Cohen zel.  She  told  die  stranger,  that  one  was 
,his  own  picture,  which  he  allowed,  and  bade 
her  keep  it  as  long  as  she  lived,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Empress,  and  a  third  picture,  which  he  af- 
terwards gave  her,  of  a  female  whose  features 
were  partly  concealed  by  a  veil.  This  he  inform- 
eJ  her  was  her  own  mother.    The  pictures  were 
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in  a  blue  silk  purse,  which  contained  a  great 
quantity  of  ducats.  On  quitting  her,  the  stran- 
ger assured  her  that  she  should  soon  be  happy, 
•And  all  her  wishes  should  be  gratified  ;  but  she 
must  ])romise  him  never  to  marry,  and  always 
keep  that  vow  in  her  remembrance.  He  then 
took  leave  of  her  with  the  utmost  tenderness, 
and  she  was  herself  extremely  affected. 

She  related  that,  in  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  second  visit  of  this  stranger,  a  lady,  ac- 
companied by  two  men,  came  one  day  to  see  her. 
She  was  dressed  with  great  simplicity,  was  of 
middling  stature,  fair,  of  a  pleasing  counte- 
nance, and  rather  inclining  to  corpulence.  This 
lady  looked  at  her  very  earnestly,  and  began  to 
^eep :  she  asked  her  several  indifferent  questions, 
and  then  kissing  her  twice  or  three  times,  said, 
"  My  child,  you  are  indeed  unfortunate  !"  Her 
emotion  was  so  great,  that  she  called  for  a  glass 
of  water  to  keep  herself  from  fainting ;  and  after 
drinking  it,  immediately  departed.  She  could 
Hot  positively  say  whether  the  picture  the  stran- 
gei  gave  her  at  liis  last  visit,  bore  any  resem- 
blance to  this  lady  or  not. 

When  the  examination  had  proceeded  thus  far, 
it  was  found  that  the  young  prisoner  hegan  to 
prevaricate  about  the  circumstances  of  her  his- 
tory. Yet  even  after  this  was  discovered,  she 
persisted  in  solemnly  declaring,  that  her  narra- 
tive of  the  events  previous  to  her  quitting  the 
house  in  which  she  was  educated,  was  faithful  in 
every  particular;  and  though  questions  were  put 
to  her  in  every  possible  form,  she  always  repeal- 
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eel  the  above  facts  with  the  same  circumstances 
and  the  same  simplicity. 

She  then  related  the  story  of  her  departure 
from  the  place"  of  her  education^  to  the  follow- 
itig  efiect: — Soon  after  the  stranger's  last  visit, 
the  ecclesiastic  who  had  attended  her  from  her 
infancy,  came  to  inform  her  that  her  protector 
was  no  more,  and  that  before  he  expired,  he 
had  ordered  her  to  be  conducted  to  some  convent 
in  France,  adding,  thaf  she  must  set  out  on  her 
journey  in  a  few  da3's.  A  week  afterwards  he 
returned  in  a  post-chaise,  into  which  he  handed 
her  and  Catharine,  and  then  got  into  it  again 
himself.  She  wept  much  at  parting  with  the 
woman  she  called  mamma;  not  entirely  on  ac- 
count of  the  pain  she  felt  at  tlie  separation,  but 
likewise  because  she  was  terribly  afraid  of  the 
convent ;  for  the  enquiries  she  had  made  in  the 
week  preceding  her  departure  had  given  her  the 
most  frightful  ideas  of  the  life  to  which  she 
thought  herself  condemned.  She  could  not  tell 
what  towns  she  passed  through;  but  on  her  ar- 
rival at  Hamburg,  the  priest  dismissed  her 
attendant,  and  made  her  embark  on  board  a 
vessel  freighted  for  Bourdc^aux.  The  moment 
slie  took  ship,  a  man,  apparently  about  fifty 
years  old,  offered  her  his  services,  and  said  that 
lie  would  take  care  of  her  during  the  voyage. 
.On  their  arrival  at  Bourdcaux,  this  man  took 
her  to  the  house  of  a  German  merchant;  his 
wife  placed  her  with  Madame  Guillaumot  with 
whom  she  had  lived  during  the  whole  of  her  resi- 
dence at  Bourdcaux.     A  fortnight  after  her  re- 
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moval  to  that  lady's  house,  a  letter  was  brought 
to  her,  addressed  to  Mademoiselle  Felicirt  Julia- 
na de  Sdionau,  which  name  the  priest  on  her 
leaving  Bohemia,  told  her  she  was  in  future  to 
consider  as  her  own.  This  letter  Madame  G.  read 
to  her  by  her  desire.  It  contained  directions  for 
her  conduct,  and  assurances  that  she  should  be 
arnph' supplied  witli  money;  she  was  advised  to 
remain  with  Madame  Guillanmot,  and  to  per- 
suade her  to  dismiss  all  her  other  boarders,  and 
to  devote  her  whole  attention  to  her  alone.,  This 
letter  had  neither  date  nor  sii^nature,  and  en- 
joined her  to  forbear  making  too  curious  inqui- 
ries. Some  days  afterwards,  a  gentleman  called 
\ipon  her,  and  without  any  preface,  put  into  her 
hand  a  [)urse  of  a  thousand  louis-d'ors,  which, 
he  said,  he  was  directed  to  advance  her  for  the 
purchase  of  furniture.  She  asked  whence  the 
money  came,  on  which  he  begged  her  to  make 
licrself  easy,  and  not  to  be  incpiisitive.  She 
ihow  took  a  house,  and  furnished  it;  Madame 
Guillaumot  went  with  her  as  her  companion, 
and  she  lived  at  Bourdt-aux  among  people  of  the 
first  consequence,  till  the  day  of  her  confinement'. 
nie  manner  in  which  she  related  the  circum- 
stances of  her  embarkation  at  Hamburg  apj)ear- 
ing  improbable.  Count  Cobenzel  told  her,  it  was 
evident  her  story  was  untrue.  He  bade  her  to 
remember  what  he  had  before  told  her,  that  the 
only  way  to  obtain  the  favour  and  protection  of 
the  empress,  was  to  be  ingenuous  and  sincere. 
On  this  concUtiou  alone,  he  had  oflfered  her  hi^ 
11  J 
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1)0.-<1  services,  but  luvving  deceived  him,  he  would 
HOW  abandon  lier  to  the  consequences  of  her  inx- 
])osture.  She  was  much  confused,  and  the  Count 
having  risen  as  if  to  depart,  she  held  him  by  his 
clothes,  threw  herself  at  l)is  feet,  and  with  many 
tears,  said  she  had  much  to  relate,  but  could  not 
proceed  in  the  presence  of  M.  de  Neny's  secre- 
tary. When  that  gentleman  had  withdrawn, 
she  again  fell  on  her  knees,  ;vnd  entreated  the 
Count  to  take  compassion  on  her,  confessed 
that  she  had  deceived  him  in  the  account  of  her 
embarkation  at  Hamburg,  but  called  heaven  to 
witness,  that  all  she  had  said  concerning  her 
residence  in  Bohemia,  was  true  to  the  minutest 
circumstance.  She  then  told  anew  the  story  of 
her  dej>artnre,  in  the  following  manner. 

WJR^n  the  priest  came  to  take  her  from  her 
Jiouse  in  Bohemia,  he  said  he  was  going  to  con- 
duct her  to  a  convent  in  France.  The  little 
which  she  had  heard  from  Catharine  and  her 
mamma,  taught  her  to  consider  a  convent  as  a 
frightful  prison  from  which  there  was  no  escape; 
with  such  force  did  this  idea  operate  on  lier 
mind,  that  she  formed  the  design  of  delivering 
lierself  by  flight  from  this  captivity.  No  oppor- 
tunity^ for  executing  this  plan  occurred,  till  her  ar- 
livalat  Hamburg,  where  her  alarm  was  so  much 
increased  by  the  sight  of  the  sea  and  the  ships, 
that  the  night  preceding  the  day  fixed  for  her 
departure,  she  rose  from  Catharine's  side  as  she 
slept,  made  a  small  parcel  of  some  linen,  took 
the  blue  purse  with  the  three  pictures,  and  one 
Imndied  ducats  given  her  by  the  stranger,  and 
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at  day-break,  left  the  cit}'.  She  walked  a  long 
time,  till,  exhausted  with  fatiiiue,  she  took  re- 
fuge in  the  barn  of  a  farmer,  and  fell  asleep. 
Here  she  was  discovered  by  the  owner,  who, 
struck  with  her  youth  and  figure,  civilly  offered 
her  the  use  of  his  best  bed,  and  a  small  room, 
w  hich  she  accepted. 

Her  fears  not  suffering  her  to  continue  so  near 
Hamburg,  she  quitted  her  host,  who  refused  to 
accept  any  remuneration  for  his  kindness.  Mount- 
ing a  wretched  carriage,  she  ihen  took  the  road 
towards  Sweden,  but,  the  third  day  of  her  jour- 
ney, she  fell  from  the  vehicle,  and  received  such 
a  dangerous  wound  in  her  head,  that  it  wa>  found 
necessary  to  take  her  to  a  neighbouring  inn,  and 
to  procure  the  assistance  of  a  surgeon.  A  Dutch 
family  happened  to  stop  at  this  inn  on  their  way 
to  Pomerania  and  Sweden.    These  people  defray- 
ed the  expences  of  her  cure,  and  permitted  her 
to  join  their  party.      She  mentioned  their  Jiames 
and  likewise  that  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  who 
was  with  them, and  who, when  this  narrative  made 
itsapjiearance,  was  tutor  to  the  children  oiamer- 
chant  at  Hamburg.     Proceeding  to  Stockliolm, 
she  quitted  her  I'ellow-traveliers,  and  took  a  lodg- 
ing at  the  house  of  a  German  woman,  whose  hus- 
band held  a  small  post  under   the  government. 
Fortiuiately,    this  woman  was   a  person  of  great 
integrity,  and  conceived  the  strongest  attachment 
for  her.      During  Mademoiselle  La  Priilen's   re- 
sidence liere,  she  was  one  day   informed  by   her 
hair-dresser,  that  the  Count  Bclgioioso,  the  im- 
perial  ambassador   at  Stockholm,    was  making 
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Strict  enquiries  after  a  yOung  lady  who  had  elop- 
ed from  Hamburg.  I.a  I'rulen,  who  began  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  consequences  of  her 
flight,  and  was  more  terrified  by  the  apprehensi- 
ons of  poverty  ti)an  the  thoughts  of  a  convent, 
declared  that  she  was  the  person,  and  permitted 
her  informant  to  make  this  discovery  to  the 
ambassador.  The  following  day  she  received  a 
note  from  tiie  Count,  inviting  lier  to  his  house. 
This  note  was  rc^id  to  her  by  a  girl  who  attended 
©n  her,  named  Sophia,  and  she  hesitated  not  jv^ 
moment  to  comply  with  the  Count's  invitation. 
He  received  her  with  great  respect,  enquired  the 
circumstances  of  her  departure  from  Hamburg, 
and  conceiving  from  her  replies,  that  she  must 
be  the  person  of  wlioiu  he  was  in  search,  he  told 
her  that  he  was  instructed  to  take  the  greatest 
care  of  her,  and  would  call  upon  her  to  see  whe- 
ther she  was  in  convenient  lodgings.  He  offered 
her  money,  which  sl)c  accepted,  for  the  blue 
purse  was  empty  ;  and  visited  her  the  next  day, 
wlien  he  told  her  that  he  would  procure  her  more 
commodious  apartments  nearhis  own  house.  Two 
days  afterwards  she  took  possession  of  these 
apartriaents,  which  were  in  the  house  of  a  trades- 
man. Sophia  continued  with  her,  and  the  Count 
sent  her  a  lackey,  and  furnished  her  with  provi- 
sions from  his  own  table.  Not  long  after  this, 
she  removed  by  his  desire,  to  his  own  house,  ha- 
ving as  he  informed  her,  been  still  more  strongly 
recommended  to  his  protection. 

She  farther  said,  that  while   she  was   at  the 
house  of  the  Count  Belgioioso,  she  was  so  affectr 
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cd  at  the  sight  of  a  picture  resembling  the  stran- 
ger, whom  she  had  seen  in  Bohemia,  that  she 
instantly  swooned.  (Tliis  circumstance  was  con- 
firmed in  a  letter  by  the  Count,  v.  ho  likewise, 
mentioned,  that  it  was  the  picture  of  the  Empe- 
ror Francis.)  She  was  with  difficulty  brought  to 
herself,  when  a  violent  fever  succeeded,  and 
nearly  proved  fatal.  Her  illness  lasted  six  weeks, 
during  which  she  grew  taller,  and  was  so  much 
altered,  that  she  appeared  to  be  thirty  years  o]d> 
thouo;h  she  could  not  have  been  more  than  six- 


o 
teen 


About  the  time  of  her  elopement  from  Ham- 
burg, the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of  that  city 
had  gone  off  with  a  young  Englishman.  This 
adventure  coming  to  the  ears  of  Count  Belgio- 
ioso,  excited  suspicions  in  his  mind  of  the  truth 
of  her  stor}-,  and  led  him  to  believe,  that  she 
might  be  the  merchant's  daughter,  and  not  the 
young  lady  who  had  been  so  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  his  care.  Accordingly,  on  her  reco- 
very he  told  her,  he  had  received  advice  from 
Hamburg,  that  she  had  quitted  that  city  in  the 
company  of  a  youn«  Englishman.  She  mo&t 
solemnly  denied  the  charge,  but  the  Count 
persisted  in  his  accusation,  till  being  wearied 
out  with  constant  persecution  on  the  subject, 
she  confessed  herself  guilty  of  what  she  knew  to 
be  falsely  laid  to  her  charge.  I'he  consecjuence 
of  this  imprudence  was  such  as  might  n-alural- 
ly  be  expected.  The  Count  told  hci-  he  was 
mistaken  as  to  her  person,  and  advised  her  to  re- 
turn to  Hamburg.     He  gave  her  twenty  five  louia 
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tl'ois,  to  defray  the  expciices  of  her  journey>  and 
entrusted  her  to  the  care  of  a  merchant,  who 
was  returning  to  that  city.  On  her  arrival  at 
llanibiug,  she  anxiously  iiujuired  after  the  per- 
sons whom  slie  had  so  abruptly  quitted,  and  walk- 
ed every  day  on  the  quay,  and  in  the  most  fre- 
quented parts  of  the  town.  In  one  of  these  walksj 
a  man,  who  appeared  to  be  about  fifty  years 
old,  and  had  followed  her  at  a  distance  for  seve- 
ral days,  at  length  accosted  her,  and  proposed  to 
her  to  go  to  Bourdeaux.  She  consented  the 
more  readily,  as  this  was  the  place  for  which 
the  priest  had  wished  her  to  embark,  and  she 
conceived  that  by  following  the  plan  originally 
laid  down  for  her,  she  should  the  more  easily 
meet  Wiih  tiiose  vvho  ihterCsteu  theiTiS^elves  i?i 
her  fate.  The  man  embarked  with  her,  and  at- 
tended her  during  the  voyage,  in  the  manner  she 
had  at  fii'st  related.  The  prisoner  always  per- 
sisted in  declaring,  that  every  circumstance  she 
had  mentioned  concerning  her  arrival  and  resi- 
dence at  Bourdeaux,  was  strictly  true. 

She  then  continued  her  history  as  follows;— 
Soon  after  she  had  taken  a  house  of  her  own,  to 
which  she  was  accompanied  by  Madame  Guil- 
laumot,  she  received  an  anonymous  letter,  in 
■which  she  was  directed  to  go  to  the  Duke  de 
Ilichelieu,  and  ask  that  protection  of  which  she 
gtood  so  much  in  need.  This  the  writer  pressed 
her  the  more  earnestly  to  do,  as  the  duke  was 
already  acquainted  with  her  history.  She  ac- 
cordingly repaired  to  that  nobleman,   wiio  in- 
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formed  her  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
the  Princess  of  Auersberg,  recommending  Made- 
moiselle de  SchiJnau,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to 
his  protection.  He  made  her  a  thousand  offers 
of  service,  and  according  to  his  custom,  said 
more  than  a  virtuous  female  ought  to  hear.  She 
burst  into  tears,  and  on  her  knees  implored  his 
compassion  ;  when  the  duke  on  his  part,  apolo- 
gized for  his  imprudence. 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  called  upon  her,  and 
earnestly  recommended  to  her  to  learn  the  French 
language.  He  ]>aid  her  several  other  visits,  and 
always  treated  her  with  the  highest  respect.  She 
was  a  constant  guest  at  all  his  entertainments, 
and  when  questioned  concerning  her,  he  invaria- 
bly replied  :  "  She  is  a  lady  of  great  distinc- 
tion." 

During  her  residence  at  Bourdeaux,  she  had 
two  very  advantageous  offers  of  marriage,  one 
of  which  was  from  the  nephew  of  M.  de  Fer- 
raud,  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Bour- 
deaux ;  but  she  refused  both,  conceiving  her- 
self bound  to  per  tual  celibacy  by  the  pro- 
mise she  had  made  to  the  stranger  in  Bohemia. 
As  to  her  pecuniary  circumstances,  it  has  alrea- 
dy been  observed,  that  a  person  unknown  pre- 
sented her  with  a  purse  containing  a  thousand 
louis  d'ors.  Through  the  same  channel  she  at 
different  times,  received  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  livrea  (G2j0/.  sterhng)  without 
being  able  to  discover  to  whom  she  was  indebted 
for  this  njuaificent  allowauce.    These   circum- 
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Stances  corroborated  her  supposition,  that  she 
belonged  to  a  very  wealthy  family,  and  she  spent 
tlie  money  as  fast  as  she  received  it.  Her  re- 
mittances suddenly  stopped,  and  as  she  made  ho 
alteration  in  her  style  of  living,  shesoon  contract- 
ed debts  to  the  amount  of  sixty  thousand  livres, 
which  remained  unpaid  at  the  time  of  her  being 
arrested. 

In  the  distress  to  which  the  threats  of  her  cre- 
ditors reduced  her,  she  took  the  resolution  of  fa- 
bricating several  letters,  which,  when  read  at 
her  examination,  she  acknowledged  to  have 
been  dictated  by  'herself.  These  were,  the  letter 
to  Count  Cobenzel,  dated  "  "Vienna — from  my 
bed — two  in  the  morning  ;"  that  signed  Count 
J.  de  Weissendorff ;  another  to  the  emperor, 
directed  to  him  at  Florence;  another  to  the  Ba- 
varian minister  at  Paris,  and  lastly  the  letter  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  which  had  led  to  her  appre- 
hension. Thougi)  she  frankly  confessed  that  slie 
had  sent  all  these  letters,  she  at  the  same  time  de- 
clared her  perfect  ignorance  of  that  signed 
*'  Count  Dietrichstein,"  and  of  several  others 
which  the  Counts  Cobenzel  and  Neny  had  re- 
ceived concerning  her. 

Such  was  her  simplicity,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  make  her  sensible  how  highly  criminal 
she  had  been,  in  procuring  letters  to  be  forged 
on  a  subject  of  such  importance. — Nay,  she  even 
persisted  in  declaring  that  she  thought  she  had 
acted  right,  and  defended  her  conduct  on  the 
following  grounds.    The  extraordinary  manner 
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in  wliich  she  had  been  broiT2;ht  up,  ihe  canjec- 
tarcs  she  had  formed  concerning  iicr  parentarz^e, 
the  portraits  which  gave  such    vveiglit   to  tliosc 
conjeciures,  and  the  considerable  sums  that  hntl 
been  remitted  to  her,  natnntlly  tended  to  oxcite 
and  confirm   the  suspicion,  that  she  actiiaUy  was 
the  emperor's  daughter.     Tl)is  suspicion  sht?  haiA 
never  communieaied   to  any  per^^on  ;  but  fimhng 
liersclf  all    at  once  entirely  forsaken,  she    eon- 
chxled  that  the  person  who  had  been  commission- 
ed to    furnish  her   with    njoiiey  was  dead,    and 
that  her    supphes  ceasetl  only  because  l;er   resi- 
dence was  not  known,    as   he  aione  might  pio- 
bably  have   been  actjuaintcd    with   the  place  of 
her  abode.     As  slic,  however,  conjectured   tlr.t 
her  father  might  have   intrusted  more  than  ot)e 
person  with  the  secret  of  her    birth,  she  hoped 
that  by  writing  to  all  the   most  illustrious  ser- 
vants of  the  house  of  Austria,  she  fihonld  meet 
with  some  OTie  acquainted  \ritli  her  history,  by 
whom  she  might   be  placed  in  the  situation   ori- 
ginully  designed   for  her  by  her  father.     Ihese 
letters  she  dkl  not  write  m  her  own  name,  being 
unwilling  to  expose  herself  to  the  troublesome 
<'uriosity  of  Uiose,  who  not  being  in   the  secret, 
would    immediately  make  inquiries    concerning 
her    birth.     She  concluded    that   if  oulv  one  of 
ihes<-  letters  should  fall  intolhf  hands  ofanv  per- 
son acijuainted    with    hev   history,    that    p<'rsoa 
would  know  more  particulars  of  her  hie  th;»ri  >he 
possibly  could  :  but    in    the   mtan  tJme,    us  her 
suspicions    were  unsupported   by  positive   proof, 
VOL.  111. — NO.   2ii.  I' 
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nil  she  coukl  say  would  noti)reventher  being  con- 
sidered an  impostor.  She  added,  that  a  strong 
argument  of  her  conscious  innocence,  and  of 
her  firm  persuasion  that  she  was  the  emperor's 
ilauiihter,  mitihtbe  drawn  from  tiie  circumsiance 
of  her  having  pointed  out  the  place  of  her  abode 
in  all  her  letters  ;  that  all  of  them  tended  to  put 
her  in  the  power  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  which 
alone  was  interested  in  punishing  any  deception. 
She  declared  that  she  had  never  consulted  r.ny 
person  concerning  the  steps  she  had  taken,  and 
particularly  denied  having  sent  the  letter  to  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu,  signed  "  The  Princess  of 
Auersberg." 

It  should  be  observed,  that  immediately  on  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  the  duke  returned  an  answer 
to  the  princess,  stating,  "  that  in  consequence 
of  her  recommendation,  he  would  treat  Made- 
moiselle de  Schiinau,  with  all  possible  respect, 
and  would  render  her  every  service  in  his  pow- 
er." M.  de  Chatelet,  the  French  ambassador  at 
Vienna,  delivered  this  letter  to  the  princess,  by 
whom  it  was  not  answered.  Had  she  not  writ- 
ten to  the  duke,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that 
she  would  have  immediately  replied,  she  knew  no 
such  personas  Mademoiselle  de  Schiinau.  Hence  it 
may  be  justly  concluded,  that  the  princess  did 
write  Aie  letter  of  recommendation,  and  was  con- 
sequently acquainted  witli  the  mystery  of  the 
stranger's  birth.  The  presumption  is  confirmed 
by  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  empress,  who 
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expressly  enjoined  her  ministers  to  ask  the  Prln- 
eess  of  Auersberg  no  questions  whatever  on 
the  subject. 

Tlie  information  given  by  the  prisoner  in  the 
course  of  her  examinations  concering  the  late 
Diike  of  York,  is  likewise  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. On  his  arrival  at  Bourdeaux,  his  royal 
highness  sent  to  inform  Mademoiselle  de  Scliii- 
nau,  that  lie  had  something  of  great  conse- 
quence to  communicate  to  hc»,  requesting  her  to 
appoint  some  time  when  he  might  see  her  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  any  other  person.  She  re- 
plied, that  as  he  wished  for  s^ecrccy,  she  thought 
the  most  suitable  hour  would  be  at  six  in  the 
morning,  after  a  ball  that  was  to  be  given  by  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu.  His  royal  highness  came  at 
the  appointed  time,  and  told  her,  tliat  the  ob- 
ject of  his  visit  was  to  enquire  the  amount  of 
her  debts,  as  he  was  commanded  by  a  lady  of 
distinction  to  give  her  a  sum  of  money.  She 
acknowledged,  that  her  creditors  importuned 
her  greatly  for  sixty  thousand  livrcs.  He  desir- 
ed iier  to  make  herself  easy,  and  the  same  day 
sent  her  seven  hundred  lonis  d'ors;  informinsc 
li(  r  that  he  would  soon  furnish  her  wiih  a  sum 
►uflicicnt  to  discharge  all  her  debts.  The  next 
day  the  duke  left  liourdcaux. 

Soon  after  this  she  fell  sick:    one    morniii'' 
while  her  secretary  M.  St.  Gcr,   was  by  her  bed- 
side, a  leUer  was  brought  from  the  Duke  of  York, 
dalcd  "  Monaco."    St.   Gcr   began   to   read   as 
I  2 
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follows — "  I  was  about  to  send  you  the  remain- 
der of  ilie  niont^y ;  but  after  I  had  left  your 
liouse,  1  received  a  letter  which  strictly  enjoin- 
ed me  to  give  you   only  a  part.     I   have   written 

ro  the  Princess  of  Au ,"  Here  she  snatched 

the  letier  from  the  hand  of  her  secretary,  and 
uoukl  not  suffer  him  to  proceed.  Being  asked 
the  reason  of  her  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and 
who  was  the  princess  mentioned  in  the?  letter, 
she  replied,  it  was  the  Princess  of  Auersber^, 
that  slie  herself  did  not  know  her,  but  the  Duke 
of  York  had  told  her,  that  the  princess  intcr- 
restcd  herself  greatly  in  her  behalf,  and  waa 
acquainted  with  the  secret  of  her  birth.  When 
^•:he  heard  the  first  syllable  of  her  name,  she  was 
apprehensive  lest  there  might  be  something  in  the 
remainder  of  the  letter  more  immediately  con- 
cerning the  princess,  or  lest  it  might  betray  her 
own  storN',  with  which  she  wished  St.  Ger  to 
remain  unacquainted. 

She  then  took  from  her  pocket  the  Duke  of 
York's  letter,  which  M.  de  Neny  read  aloud. 
The  remainder  was  as  follows  :  "  I  have  written 
to  the  Princess  of  Aiiersberg,  and  have  request- 
ed permission,  at  least  to  remit  you  the  sum  you 
want,  to  relieve  you  from  the  importunilics  of 
of  your  cj-editors,  but — "  Here  the  letter  abrupt- 
ly terminated.  A  few  days  after  she  received  it 
she  was  informed  of  the  duke's  death.  She  sent 
to  the  persons  {ippoinled  to  examine  his  papers, 
requesting  that  her  picture  and  her  letters  might 
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be  returned.  One  letter  only  was  found;  it  ^vas 
transmitted  to  her,  together  with  the  picturCj^ 
and  a  portrait,  which  she  afterwards  presented 
to  M.  de  Camerlang. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  information 
obtained  in  the  twenty-four  sittings  occupied  by 
the  examination.  The  Counts  Cobenzel  and 
Keny  now  seriously  considered  what  steps  were 
to  be  taken,  and  they  agreed  that  it  would  be 
most  prudent  to  place  the  unfortunate  girl  in 
a  convent,  till  time  should  throw  some  light 
on  this  mysterious  affair.  This  opinion  they 
were  about  to  transmit  to  Vienna,  when  Count 
Neny  received  a  letter  from  his  father,  wha 
was  private  secretary  to  the  empress,  stating^ 
that  from  the  particulars  of  the  examination,  her 
imperial  majesty  had  formed  a  very  disadvan- 
tageous idea  of  the  stranger,  and  was  determin- 
ed to  ti-eat  her  with  the   utmost   severity. 

Soon  aftec  this,  Coucjt  Cobenzel  was  attacked 
by  an  iUuess  which  proved  fatal.  The  day  be- 
fore bis  death,  after  he  had  received  the  sacra- 
ment, he  told  a  friend  who  had  been  made  ac^ 
<,uainted  with  all  the  circumstances  relatmg  to 
the  stranger,  that  be  had  just  received  dis- 
patches from  Vienna,  cijarging  him  t»o  acquaint 
the  court  with  the  priioiicr's  wiiole  liistory,  by 
no  mean*  to  dismiss  her,  and  not  to  take  any 
step  without  fresh  orders.  He  alluded  to  a  letter 
be  Uud  received  from  Prince  Kaunitz,  which 
aXttr  he  had  read  he  imm<;clinV-lv  burned,  ad- 
t  S 
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rfing,  "  You  see  an    honest  man's   opinion   will 
sometimes  prevail." 

The  followiii'^  day  tlie  eoimt  expired,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  liiis  event,  the  affair  would  pro- 
bably have  taken  a  different  turn.  If  similar 
orders  were  sent  to  any  other  person,  they  arriv- 
ed loo  late,  for  four  days  after  the  count's  deatii-, 
the  stranger  was  taken  out  of  prison,  and  eon- 
diieted  by  a  sub-lieutenant  of  the  maicclKun^scc  of 
Brab.int  to  Quievraing,  a  small  town  between 
Mons  and  Valenciennes;  fifty  louls  dors  were* 
put  into  her  harjds,  au<l  she  was  adandoned  to 
her  destiny.  Sueh  was  the  account  communi- 
cated to  the  aulhcH*  by  the  Count  Coroniny, 
nephew  to  Count  Cobenzcl,  who  was  present  at 
the  twenty-four  examinations,  oi.  which  it  is  a 
fiiithful  abstrrvct.  This  narrative  brings  down 
the  history  of  Mademoiselle  la  Friilen  to  the  year 
ITGL):  if  we  suppose  her  to  have  been  the  same 
person  as  Louisa,  there  is  a  cliasm  of  seven  years 
till  her  discovery  near  Bristol  in  the  year  1770, 
which  it  is  more  than  probable  will  never  be 
ill  led  up. 

Louisa  as  we  have  already  stated,  was  placed 
iin('ir  the  care  of  Mr.  Henderson,  the  keeper  of 
a  private  iftad-hoase  at  Bittor>,  near  Bristol. 
From  the  accounts  of  different  persons  who  vi- 
feiteil  her,  the  following  particulars  are  collected. 
They  contain  so  many  striking  coincidences  with 
the  foregoing  narrative,  as  scarcely  to  leave  2k 
iloubt^that  ihQ  female  who  is  the  subject  of  it 
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'was  the  same  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
Louisa.  If  this  hrst  conclusion  be  correct,  a 
second  which  results  from  it  is,  that  in  all  proba- 
bility ihe  wretched  Louisa  was  a  natural  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  L  emperor  oi'  Germany. 

A  gentlewoman,  a  native  of  Altona,  and  wife 
to  the  captain  of  a  Danish  ship,  once  went  to 
see  Louisa  when  she  was  under  the  hay-stack. 
With  her  *he  conversed  in  German,  and  told 
her  she  had  lived  at  Sleswiok,  and  had  been  in  a 
convent,  from  which  she  had  esca[)ed  with  her 
lover.  1  !iis  foreigner,  who  was  a  genteel,  well- 
bred  woman,  was  by  misfortune  reduced  to  be  a 
superintending senant  in  the  very  house  where 
Louisa  was  confined,  and  had  the  chief  care  of 
her.  •  Louisa  recollecting  the  former  confidence 
she  had  reposed  in  her,  was  offended  at  the 
sight  of  her,  and  could  never  be  prevailed  upon 
lo  renew  the  conversation,  though  she  would 
frequently  speak  short  sentences  to  her  in  Ger- 
man, particularly  ii  she  had  any  favors  to  aski 
She  luver  could  he  persuaded  to  look  in  a 
book.  Being  once  prcjbed  to  it,  she  exclaimed, 
"  No,  readinu:  is  study,  and  study  makes  nn'. 
mad."  Books  were  often  left  in  her  room,  and 
though  narrowly  watched,  yet  she  never  was  ob- 
served to  open  any  of  them. 

Louisa  bad  a  particular  passion  for  bracclels 
and  miniature  picture?,  hut  shewed  the  utmost 
contempt  for  every  other  ornament.  Of  a 
Queen  Anne's  half  crown  she  was  extremely 
I'und  J  she  boinctiiiics  desired  to  have  one  sewed 
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on  a  blftck  ribbon,  said  that  it  much  resemhletl 
her  mamma,  would  wear  it  on  her  arm,  and  ki&s 
it  with  great  delight,  After  the  appearance  of 
the  translation  of  the  French  narrative,  more 
particular  attention  was.  paid  to  search  her  person 
for  the  scars  described  in  the  account  of  Made- 
moiselle ]a  Friilen.  It  was  found  that  siie  had  a 
very  large  one  on  the  lower  part  of  her  head 
behind  her  ear;  another  on  her  breast,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  very 
considerable  wound,  was  suspected  to  have  beea 
a  mark  of  violence. 

She  seldom  rose  from  her  bed  of  straw,  on 
which  she  lay  very  quietly,  and  was  perfectly 
harmless  and  stupid,  except  on  any  attempt  to 
dress  her,  or  to  put  her  on  a  comfortable  bed. 

Notwithstanding  the  injuries  which  her  situa- 
tion  and  mode  of  life  must  have  occasioned  to 
her  looks,  she  huil  still  a  very  pleasing  and  ift- 
tcresling  countenance.  She  bad  fine,  ex- 
pressive, black  eyes  and  eye-brows ;  her  con>- 
plcxion  was  wan,  but  not  sickly;  her  under-jaw 
projected  a  little,  and  some  even  fancied  they 
could  distinguish  something  of  the  Austrian  lip,^ 
but  it  was  not  decidedly  marked.  Her  nose  had 
nothing  particular,  being  neither  aquiline  nor 
retrousse;  her  hair  was  very  dark,  if  not  black; 
not  thick,  but  coming  down  on  her  forehead  ; 
her  arm  and  hand  were  delicate,  and  her  fingers 
small  and  long. 

On  beiag  addressed,  says  a  gentleman  who 
went  to  visit  her,  she  raised  her  eyes^  aad  having 
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Uttered  a  few  incoherent  words,  again  composed 
]iorse!t\  Being  told  that  we  were  tVi<.'nds  who 
liad  eotnc  to  see  her,  she  smiled,  iind  moved  her 
under  lip  for  some  time  witliout  pronouncing  ii 
word.  Tliia  action,  which  exhibited  more  of  the 
idiot  than  any  other  part  of  her  behaviour,  she 
soon  left  ot^",  when  we  began  to  draw  her  into  a 
Ixiiid  of  conversation. 

"We  fir-'t  requested  her  to  reach  out  her  hand, 
,  thai- we  might  have  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  gru(;c  with  which  she  had  been  said  t<y 
n)Ove  it.  Her  manner  of  giving  it  was  attend- 
ed with  a  certain  delicacy,  and  we  had  likewise 
occasion  to  remark,  that  as  far  as  her  posture 
wouIJ  permit,  hei*  motions  and  attitude  were  those 
of  a  person  of  a  superior  rank  in  life. 

Instead  of  giving  a  direct  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions that  were  asked,  she  more  usually  talked  of 
mamma's  coming  to  take  her  away,  and  used 
other  expressions  which  we  were  informed  she 
was  in  the  hal)it  of  uttering.  Some  other  fjues- 
tions,  with  her  replies,  were  as  follow  : 

Wc  are  your  friends ;  wc  are  come  to  take  yon 
from  tliis  place;  will  you  go  with  us?—L()iiisfi. 
^'es,-  (with  emotion),  hut  mamma  must  come  and 
bring  me  clothes,  a?id  1  must  be  drcsseci  (point- 
jirg  towanJs  her  neck  and  shoulders,  and  moving 
her  Hngers  about,  as  if  describing  the  (incry  of 
I'eniale  dress.) 

\\\'  shall  go  in  a  c^ach  with  four  horses,  and 
w«'  will  make  them  galloj),  and  the  people  shnil 
admire  us  as  we  pass.— At  this  she  burst  into  a 
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Ifit  of  laiii^htor,  nnd  manifested  a  kintl  of  exulta- 
tion, as  if  t'lijoying  the  idea  of  parade. 

And  we  shall  let  all  the  glasses  down. — Louisa. 
No,  tlrat  will  be  too  cold.— From  this  answer, 
and  other  mintite  circunisUinces,  she  seemed  to 
liave  a  correct  notion  of  a  carriage,  and  to  have 
been  accustomed  to  one. 

But  where  shall  we  drive  loi— Louisa.  Home^ 
But  where;  to  what  home? — Louisa.  Oi  here 
and   there,   backwards   and   forwards,  all  round 
about  (waving   her   liand).      Shall  we,   Louisa, 
(pointed/i/)  shall  we  drive  to  Bohemia? — Louisa. 
That   is   ()apa's   own  country. — It  is  worthy  of 
remark,   that  this   answer  came  from  her  in  a 
perfectly  fair  and  direct  manner,  after  she  had 
been  talking  and  laughing,  and  when  she  might 
be  supposed  to  be  off  her  guard.     We  joined  in 
her  laugh,  and  seized  the  opportunity  of  asking 
other  questions  before  her  spirits  should  subside, 
or  her  wariness  return  ;  but  our  design  was  not 
successful.    \Micnever  she  thought  our  enquiries 
impertinent,  she  would  instantly  assume  a  grave, 
and  even  a  sullen  look.     She  talked  much  about 
a  sister,  whom  we  offered  to  caF,  and  asked  :  But 
how  shall  we  address  her?    What  is  hernamer — 
Louisa.  She  will  tell  you   when  she  comes  (with 
a   significant    air.)      Is    your    sister,    like  you, 
Louisa?  (she  laughed.)    If  she  is  like  you  she  is 
•very  pretty. — A    kind    of  blush   overspread    her 
cheek,  and  casting  down  her  eyes  with  a  coquet- 
ish  smile,  she  endeavored  to  conceal  her  fftce  iu 
the  f  tr^w  of  her  bed. 
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When  we  spoke  to  her  in  French,  she  seemed 
to  understand  that  language  ;  at  any  rate,  she 
did  not  give  less  signs  of  intelligence  than  when 
addressed  in  English,  nor  did  her  countenance 
express  any  surprize  at  the  change  of  language. 
She  did  not  herself  speak  a  word  of  French.  I 
spoke  a  few  words  in  German,  at  which  she  burst 
into  violent  fits  of  laughter,  as  if  at  ray  awkward 
pronunciation  or  misapplication  of  words.  The 
same  effect  was  not  produced  by  any  French 
phrase  tliat  we  addressed  to  her. 

She  applied  the  term  papa  in  a  vague  and  in- 
coherent manner,  sometimes  to  Mr.  Henderson, 
and  at  others  to  some  unknown  person,  to  whom 
she  talked  of  going.  There  was  a  peculiar- 
ity in  her  enunciation,  approaching  to  a  lisp. 
Her  voice  was  soft  andfeminine,  and  I  never 
heard  her  loud,  except  in  her  fits  of  laugh- 
ter. Her  humours  were  said  to  be  various,  but 
to  us  she  was  good-natured,  and  I  might  almost 
say  affable.  After  the  door  was  locked  on  her 
we  could  hear  her  laughing,  and  in  spite  of  her 
miserable  condition,  she  seemed  not  to  be  un- 
happy. 

Having  remained  for  a  considerable  time  un- 
der the  care  of  Mr  H(.'nderson,  Louisa  was  re- 
moved, as  incurable,  to  Guy's  Hospit;^!,  South- 
wark,  where  she  continued  lo  exhibit  the  same 
kind  and  much  the  same  degree  of  mental  de- 
rang<Mnent  to  the  last.  The  contraction  of 
her  limbs  from  exposure  to  cold  in  tlw  fields,' 
and  from  lier  couiiant  propensity  lo  remain  irv- 
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active,  rendered  her  an  ohjret  of  the  strongest 
comjjassion.  During  licr  abode  in  the  hospital, 
Miss  llanniiii  More  and  her  sisters,  having  lost 
the  pecuniary  assistance  of  most  others,  still 
continued  to  supply  the  extra  wants  and  aecom- 
inodations  of  tlie  poor  solitary  stranger,  at  the 
expence  of  more  than  ten  pounds  per  annnm, 
till  Jicr  decease.  This  event  took  place  rather 
suddenly  after  an  illness  of  some  duration,  on  tho 
18th  of  December  1801,  and  on  the  2.0x1,  her 
remains  were  interred  in  the  ground  helonQ;ing 
to  the  hospital  ;  the  expences  of  her  funeral  be- 
ing defrayed  by  her  former  benefactress. 

After  perusing  this  narrative,  the  intelligent 
reader  will  not  fail  to  admire  the  bountiful  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  in  withdrawing  from 
the  unfortunate  Louisa  the  gift  of  reason.  Had 
she  retained  the  laculticsof  ber  mind  unimpair 
ed,  the  acutenes«  of  her  reflectionis  on  the  vicis- 
situdes she  was  dcstiued  to  undergo,  must  have 
embiltercd  her  days,  and  rendered  her  life  almost 
insupportable.  Compared  with-  such  snlVerings 
the  poor  maniac  enjoyed  a  state  of  comparative 
felicity  in  the  indulgence  of  ijer  childish  farjcies, 
a»d  iji  her  insensibility  to  the  woes  oilier  condi- 
tion. Peace  to  thine  ashes,  thou  daughter  of  mis- 
fortune, and  may  thy  spirit,,  freed  from  the  in- 
cumbrance and  the  frailties  of  mortalit}',  taste 
uninterrupted  bliss  in  those  regions  were  the  care 
of  an.  all-seeing  Father  f)rovides  for  the  happiness 
even  of  the  meanest  of  his  oJviUlren  ! 
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Or  all  the   passions  that  reign    in   the  human 
breast,  avarice,  under  certain  circnmstasiecs,  is 
one  of   the  most  unaccountable.     That  the  man 
who  has  once  telt  the  miseries  of  poverty,  shouicjj 
on   the  acquisition  of  wealth,  exhibit  a  disposi- 
tion somewhat  more  than  frugal,  cannot  appear 
surprizing.     It  is  but  just  to  ascribe  it  to  solici- 
tude to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evils  to  which 
he  was  once  exposed.      But  how  shall  we  ex- 
plain the  existence  of  that  inowiinate  propensity 
to  accumulate,  which  sometimes  marks  the  cha- 
racter of  persons,  born  in  the  lap  of  riches  and 
succeeding  without  any  exertion  of  their  own,  to 
the  possession  of  almost  boundless  wealth. 

Such  was    the  case   of  John    Clues — a  name 
which  has  become  proverbial  in  the  annals  of  ava- 
rice— the  circumstances  of  whose  remarkable  life 
incontestibly  prove  that  not  vast  iicaps  of  hoard- 
ed gold,  or  wide-extended  possessions   can   give 
happiness  and  content  to  such    as  want  s}>irit  to 
make  use  of   them.     Who   would   cxcliange  the 
feelings  with  the  scanty  fortune  of  the  Man   of 
Ross,    celebrated  by  Pope,    for  the  feelings  of 
tlwes,  even  though  coupled   with  his  immense 
property  ! 
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The  history  oriNFr.  F.Uvcs  likewise  furnishes  an 
t'\;imj)l(^,  as  ineni()ral)le  tis  any  recordcMl  in  his- 
tory, of  the  iiieoiisisteney  of  man.  It  shews  that 
the  most  sordid  parsimony  may  he  combined  with 
the  most  extravagant  neghgence  and  paofusion, 
and  that  principles  of  the  purest  honor  may  be 
associated  with  a  meanness  that  is  degrading  to 
the  human  character.  Hut  we  shall  cease  to  an- 
ticipate the  rellectiwns  that  will  not  fail  to  occur 
to  ever}'  intelligent  reader  while  perusing  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  and  inlrodnce  in  them  this  extra- 
ordinary compound  of  frailty  and  excellence. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Elwes,  whose  family  name 
w:is  Meggot,  was  an  eminent  brewer  in  South- 
vnark.  He  died  when  his  son  was  only  four  years 
rid,  so  that  little  of  the  penurious  character  by 
which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished,  can  be 
attributed  to  his  father.  I'he  precepts  and  ex- 
ample of  his  surviving  parent  doubtless  exercised 
inorc  influence  ;  for  though  she  was  left  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  her  husband, 
it  is  said  that  she  starved  herself  to  death.  Ano- 
ther cause,  which  will  presently  be  npticed,  doubt- 
less contributed  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Elwes  that  saving  principle  by  which  he  was  so 
eminently  distinguished. 

At  an  early  period  of  life  he  was  sent  to  West- 
minster School,  where  be  remained  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  became  a  good  classical  scholar;  yet 
it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary^,  that  at  no  ufture 
period  of  his  life  was  he  ever  seen  with  a  book, 
nor  did  he  leave  behind  him  at  all  his  different 
^»ouses,  two  pounds  worth  of  literary  furniture. 
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Of  accounts  be  bad  no  knowledge  wbatever,  and 
tbis  may  perbaps  bavc  been,  in  part,  tbe  cause 
ofhis  total  ignorance  of  bis  own  concerns.  From 
Westminster  School  bo  removed  to  Geneva,  to 
complete  liis education,  and  after  au  absence  of 
two  or  tinee years,  returned  to  England. 

At  tbis  time  bis  uncle,  Sir  Harvey  Elwcs,  re- 
sided at  Stoke,  in  Suft"olk,  tbe  most  perfect  pic- 
ture of  jienury  tbat  perhaps  eVer  e.\i:^tod.      To 
tbis  gentleman  be  was  introduced,  and  as  he  \va» 
to  be  bis  heir,  it  was  of  course   policy  to  endea- 
vor to  please  him.     A    little  disguise  was  now 
sometimes  ueccssa!^'  even  in  Mr.  EKves,  who,  as 
Ijc  mingled  with  tliegay  world,  dressed  like  other 
people.     This,  however,  would  not  have  gained 
him  tbe  favor  of  Sir  Harvey  :  his  hopeful  ncplievv 
used,  therefore,  when  he  visited  him,  to  stop  at 
a  little  inn  at  Chelmsford,  where  he  dressed  in  tx 
manner  more  likely  to  ensure  his  uncle's  approba- 
tion, lie  made  bis  appearance  at  Stoke  in  a  pair 
of  small  iron  buckles,  darned  worsted  stockings, 
an  old  worn-out  coat,  and  tattered  waistcoat,  and 
was  contemplated,  with  a  miserable   satisfaction 
by  Sir  Harvey,  who  was  delighted  to  see  his  heir 
bidding  fair  to  rival  him  in  the  accumulation  of 
useless  wealth.     There  they  would  sit  with  a  sin- 
gle stick  on  tbe  fire,  and  indulge  occasionally  with 
one  glass  of  wine  between  them,  while  thev  in- 
veighed against   the  extravagance  of  the  times f 
and  when  night  approached,  they  retired  to  bed 
because  they  thus  saved  the  expence  of  candle- 
light.    'I'hc   noi'b(;w   however,    had    then,  what 
c  2 
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lie  never  lost,  a  very  keen  appetite,  and  this  in 
i!ie  opinion  ot'his  uncle,  would  have  been  an  un- 
pardonable ofltnce.  lie  therefore  first  partook 
of  a  (iiiincr  with  some  country  neii^hbour,  and 
thi  n  returned  to  his  uncle  with  a  little  diminu- 
tive tappetile,  which  quite  charmed  the  old  gen- 
tleman. 

And  here  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  digressinij 
a  little,  for  the  purpose  of  introcliicing  to  the  read- 
er a  lew  farther  particulars  of  Sir  Harvey  Elwes, 
whobC  portrait  alone  is  worthy  of  being  a  compa- 
nion to  that  of  his  penurious  nephew\ 

Sir  Harvey,  on  succeeding  to  the  family  es- 
tate, found  himself  in  the  nominal  possession  of 
some  thousands  a  year,  but  actually  reduced  to 
an  income  of  not  more  than  one  hundred.  On 
his  arrival  at  the  mansion  of  Stoke,  he  declared 
that  he  never  would  leave  it,  till  he  had  entire- 
ly cleared  the  paternal  estate.  This  he  lived  to 
fulfil,  and  to  realize  above  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  addition. 

But  he  was  formed  of  the  very  materials  for 
making  an  accomplished  miser.  In  his  youth  he 
had  been  given  over  for  a  consumption ;  so  that 
he  had  no  constitution  and  no  passions.  He 
was  timid,  shy,  and  diffident,  in  the  extreme,  of 
a  thin,  spare  habit  of  body,  and  without  a  friend 
in  the  world. 

Halving  no  acquaintance,  no  books,  no  incli- 
nation for  reading  or  study,  hi.^  whole  delight 
consisted  in  hoarding  up  and  counting  his  money. 
Next  to  this  the  highest  gratification  he  could 
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enjoy  was  partiidgc  setting.  Such  was  his  dex- 
terity, and  so  plentiful  was  game  at  that  lime, 
tliat  he  has  hcen  known  to  take  jive  hundred 
brace  of  birds  in  one  season.  But  he  lived  upon 
partridges,  with  his  whole  houshold,  compre- 
hending one  man  and  two  maids.  What  they 
could  not  eat,  he  turned  out  again,  as  he  never 
gave  any  thing  away. 

During  the  partridge  season.  Sir  Harvey  and 
his  man  never  missed  a  single  day  when  the  wea- 
ther was  tolerable;  and  his  breed  of  dogs  being 
remarkably  good,  he  seldom  failed  to  lake  great 
quantities  of  game.  He  always  wore  a  black 
velvet  cap  much  over  his  face,  a  threadbare,  full- 
dress  suit  of  clothes,  and  an  old  great  coat,  w  itli 
worsted  stockings  drawn  up  over  his  knees.  He 
rode  a  lean  thorough- bred  horse,  and  the  horse 
.  and  his  rider  looked  as  if  a  gust  of  wind  would 
have  blown  them  away  together.  ^\  hen  the  wea- 
ther prevented  him  from  going  abroad,  he  would 
walk  backward  and  forward  in  his  old  hail  to  save 
the  expence  of  fire.  If  a  farmer  of  the  neigh- 
borhood came  in,  he  would  strike  a  light  in  a 
tmder-box  which  he  kept  by  him,  and  jnUting 
une  single  stick  upon  the  grate,  would  not  add 
another  till  the  first  was  nearly  burned  oiit. 

As  he  had  but  little  connection  with  the  me- 
tropolis, Sir  Harvey  was  never  without  three  or 
four  thousand  pounds  in  his  house.  A  set  of  fel- 
lows, afterwards  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Thaxted  gang,  and  who  were  all  hanged,  form- 
ed a  plau  lo  job  hirii.  It  was  the  custom  of  Sij 
0  3 
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Harvey  to  go  up  iit  eight  o'clock  inti>  his  bcd- 
cljitiiibcr,  where,  after  taking  a  bason  of"  watcr- 
griiel  by  the  Hght  of  a  small  tire,  he  went  to  [)0(l 
to  save  the  uiineetssary  extravagance  oi"  a  camile- 
The  gang  knowing  the  hour  when  his  servant 
went  to  the  taable^  iel't  thrlr  horses  in  a  small 
grove  on  the  Essex  side  of  the  river  and  conceal- 
ed themselves  in  the  church  porch  till  ihey  saw 
thd  man  pass  by.  They  then  rushed  IVoiu  th(.'ir 
hiding  j)]aee,  and  after  some  struggle,  bound 
and  gagged  him  ;  on  which  they  ran  toward  the 
house,  tied  the  two  maids  together,  and  going 
up  to  Sir  Ilarvey,  presented  their  pistols  and 
demanded  liis  money. 

JS'ever  did  Sir  Harvey  behave  so  well  as  on 
tliis  occasion.  He  refused  to  give  the  robbers 
any  answer,  till  they  bad  assured  him  that  his 
servant, who  was  a  great  favorite,  was  safe.  He 
then  delivered  them  the  key  of  a  drawer  in 
which  were  fifty  guineas.  Knowing  but  too  well 
that  he  had  much  more  in  the  bouse,  they  agaio, 
threatened  his  life,  unless  he  discovered  where 
h  was  deposited.  He,  at  length,  shewed  them 
the  place,  and  they  turned  out  a  large  drawer 
containing  seven  hundred  and  twenty  guineas. 
This  sum  they  packed  up  in  two  large  baskets 
and  carried  oH'.  On  quitting  Sir  Harvey,  they 
told  hi'.n  they  should  leave  one  of  their  number 
behind  to  dispatch  him  if  he  stirred  or  made  the 
least  alarm.  With  great  calmness  and  simplicity^ 
he  look  out  his  watch,  for  wlucli  they  had  not: 
%-ked  him  ant!  said;  '<  Gentlemen,    I  do  noi 
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want  to  take  any  of  you;  tlieret'oie^  upon  my 
hjnor,  I  will  give  you  twenty  minutes  for  3'our 
escape;  after  that  time  nothing  shall  prevent  me 
from  seeing  how  ray  servant  does."  He  was  as 
good  as  his  word  ;  for  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time,  he  went  and  released  the  man  ;  but  though 
some  search  was  uKide  by  the  village,  the  robbers 
were  not  discovered. 

Being  apprehended  some  years  afterwards  for 
other  ofTeiices,  and  found  to  be  the  men  who 
robbed  Sir  Haivey,  he  refused  to  appear  against 
them.  To  his  attorney,  who  pressed  him  to  go 
to  Chelmsford  to  identify  their  persons,  he  re- 
plied :  "  No,  no;  I  have  lost  my  money,  and 
now  you  want  nie  to  lose  my  time  also." 

Notwithstanding  Sir  Harvey's  dislike  of  socie- 
ty, he  was  a  member  of  a  club  which  occasion- 
ally met  at  his  own  village  of  Stoke,  and  to 
which  belonged  two  baronets  besides  himself^ 
Sir  Cordwell  Tircbras,  and  Sir  John  Barnardis- 
ton.  In  spite  of  their  riches,  the  reckoning  was 
always  a  subject  of  invcstigati6n.  One  day  when 
they  were  engaged  in  settling  this  difficult  pointy 
a  wag,  who  was  a  member,  called  out  to  a  friend 
that  was  passing:  "  For  heavcji's  sake,  step  up 
stairs  and  assist ///e  poo;-,'  Here  are  three  baro- 
nets, worth  a  million  of  money,  quarrelling  about 
a  farthing." 

In  the  chastity  and  abstinence  of  his  life.  Sir 
Harvey  Elweswas  a  rival  to  the  celefirated  New- 
ton ;  for  he  would  have  hold  it  mipardonablc  to. 
iunc  ^ivcii  even  his  aiTcctioiis  j  and  as  he  Baw  no^ 
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lady  wluitever,  lie  was  under  no  temptation  to 
barter  them  matrimonially  for  money. 

His  ordinary  annual  expenditure  was  about 
one  luiiulred  and  ten  pounds.  His  clothes  cost 
him  nothing;  for  he  took  them  onto!"  an  old  chest, 
nhere  they  had  lain  ever  since  the  gay  days  ot 
his  grandfather  Sir  Jervaise.  His  houshold  he 
kept  principally  on  game  and  the  iish  of  his  own 
ponds:  while  the  cows  which  grazed  before  his 
door,  supplied  them  with  milk>  butter  and  cheese, 
and  his  woods  furnished  all  the  fuel  that  he  burn- 
ed. 

-  Sir  Harvey  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  what 
temperance  can  etFect.  Though  given  over  for 
a  consumption  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  he 
attained  to  the  age  of  between  eighty  and  ninety 
years.  At  his  death,  the  only  tear  thai  was  drop- 
ped upon  his  grave  fell  from  the  eye  of  his  ser- 
vant, who  had  long  and  faithfully  attended  him. 
To  that  servant,  and  to  his  heirs,  he  bequeath- 
ed a  farm  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum. 

Previous  to  his  interment,  he  lay  in  state,  such 
as  it  was,  at  his  scat  at  Stoke,  on  which  occasion 
some  of  his  tenants,  with  more  humor  than  de- 
ceiicy,  observed,  that  "  it  was  well  Sir  Harvey 
could  not  see  it." 

The  contemplation  of  such  a  character  as  that 
of  Sir  Harvey  Elwes,  affords  a  very  mortifying 
picture  of  human  infirmity.  The  contrast  of  so 
much  wealth,  and  so  much  abuse  of  it  is  disgust- 
ing, but  yet  it  has  its  uses.  Let  those  who  fancy 
that  riches  are  capable  of  confening  happiucss 
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here  view  all  their  inability  and  failure,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  the  mind  alone  makes  or  mars 
our  I'elicity.  In  an  age  when  the  comforts,  if 
not  the  luxuries  of  life,  are  almost  regarded  as 
inseparable  from  happiness,  and  as  the  founda- 
tion of  our  pleasures,  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
greatest  astonishment,  that  Sir  Harvey  Elwes, 
possessed  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  should  live  above  sixty  years  in  solitude 
to  avoid  the  expence  of  company  ;  should  almost 
deny  himself  fire  and  candle;  sliould  wear  the 
cast-olf  clothes  of  his  predecessor,  and  live  in 
a  house  where  the  wind  was  entering  at  every 
broken  casement, and  the  rain  descending  througd 
thereof — voluntarily  imposing  upon  himself  a 
condition  little  better  than  the  pauper  of  nn 
alms-house  ! 

Sir  Harvey  left  his  name  and  his  whole  pro- 
perty, amounting  to  at  least  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  to  his  nephew,  who  at  the 
time  possessed  a  fortune  very  little  inferior.  For 
fil'leen  years  previous  to  this  event,  Mr.  Elwes 
was  known  in  all  the  fashionable  circles  of  the 
metropolis.  His  numerous  acquaintance  and 
large  fortune  conspired  to  introduce  iiim  into 
every  society  ;  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  a 
club  at  Arlhur's,  and  various  other  club:^  of  that 
period.  His  passion  for  play  was  only  exceeded 
by  his  avarice,  and  ilwa-;not  till  late  in  life  thtvt 
he  was  cured  of  the  iiicli nation.  Few  men,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  acknowledgment,  had  played 
deeper  and  with  more  various  success.      He  oncG 
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plaved  two  tlays  and  a,  night  Avithout  intcr- 
inistiion,  and  the  room  being  snuUl,  the  party, 
one  of  whom  was  the  late  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, were  nearly  up  to  the  knees  in  cards.  At 
this  sitting  Mr.  Elwes  lost  some  thousands. 

No  one  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  avarice  is 
a  base  passion.  It  will  therefore  be  the  more 
clifficnk  to  conceive  how  a  mind  organized  like 
that  of  Mr.  Klwes,  coujd  be  swayed  by  princi- 
ples of  such  peculiar  honor  .and  delicacy  as  often 
.  influencecl  his  conduct ;  the  theory  which  he 
professed,  that  it  was  impossible  to  ask  a  gentle- 
man for  money,  he  adliered  to  in  practice,  and 
this  feeling  he  never  violated  to  the  last.  Had 
he  received  all  he  won,  he  would  have  been 
richer  by  many  thousands,  for  many  sums  owing 
him  by  persons  of  very  high  rank  were  never 
liquidated.  Nor  was  tbis  the  only  pleasing  trait 
in  the  character  of  Mr.  E^lwes ;  his  manners 
were  so  gentlemanly,  so  mild  and  so  engaging, 
that  rudeness  could  not  ruffle  them,  nor  strong 
ingratitude  oblige  him  to  cease  the  observance  of 
his  usual  attentions. 

After  sitting  up  a  whole  night  at  play"for  thou* 
sands,  with  the  most  fashionable  and  profligate 
men  of  the  time,  surrounded  with  splendour 
and  profusion,  he  wovdJ  walk  out  ab^ut  four  in 
the  morning,  not  towards  home,  but  to  Smith- 
field,  to  mcfrt  his  own  cattle  whicli  were  coming 
to  market  from  Thaydon  Mall,  a  mansion  he 
possessed  in  Essex.  There  forgetting  the  scenes 
he  had  just  left,  he  would  stand  in  the  cold  of 
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rnin  squabbling  with  a  carcase  butcher  for  a 
shilHng.  Sometimes,  if  the  beasts  had  not  yet 
arrived,  he  would  walk  on  in  the  mire  to  meet 
them ;  and  more  than  once  he  has  gone  on  foot 
the  whole  way  to  his  farm,  which  was  seventeen 
miles  from  London,  without  stopping,  after  sit- 
ting up  the  whole  night. 

The  principal  residence  of  Mr.  Elvvcs,  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  was  at  his  seat  at  Mar- 
cham  in  Berkshire.  Here  he  had  two  sons  born 
by  Elizabeth  Moren,  his  housekeeper;  and  these 
natural  children  at  his  death,  inherited  by  will, 
the  greatest  part  of  his  immense  property.  He, 
however,  paid  frequent  visits  to  his  uncle  Sir 
Harvey,  and  used  to  attend  liim  in  his  favourite 
amusement  of  partridge-setting.  He  always  tra- 
velled on  horseback,  and  to  see  him  preparing 
for  a  journey  was  a  matter  truly  curious.  His 
first  care  was  to  put  two  or  three  eggs,  boiled 
hard,  into  his  great-coat  pocket,  together  with 
a  few  scraps  of  bread;  then  mounting  one  of  his 
hunters,  his  next  care  was  to  get  out  of  London 
into  that  road  where  there  were  the  fewest  turn- 
pikes. Stopping  on  these  occasions,  under  any 
hedge  where  grass  presented  itself  for  his  horse, 
and  a  little  water  for  himself,  he  would  sit  down 
and  refresh  himself  and  his  beast  together. 

On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Elwes  went  to 
reside  at  Stoke,  in    Sufi'olk.      Bad  as   was   tlie 
mansion-house  he  found   there,  he  left  one  still 
worse   beliind   him   at   IVlarcham,  of  which   hiS  ,  - 
nephew,  the  late  Colonel  Tiiruns  used  to  relate 
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Uic  f'()llo\v-ing  unecdotc : — A  few  days  ufter  he 
went  ihithor,  a  great  quantity  of  rain  falling  in 
the  night,  he  had  not  been  long  in  bed  before 
lie  found  himself  wet  through,  and  porecived  that 
the  rain  was  dropjiing  from  ihe  ceiling  on  the 
bed.  He  rose  and  moved  the  bed  ;  but  he  hr.d 
not  lain  long  before  he  found  that  he  was  just  as 
niueh  exposed  as  before.  At  length  aficr  making 
the  tour  of  the  room  with  his  bed,  he  retired 
into  a  corner  where  the  ceiling  was  better  secur- 
ed, and  there  he  slept  till  morning.  At  break- 
fast he  told  Elwcs  what  had  happened.  "  Aye, 
aye,"  said  the  old  man  seriously,  "  I  don't  mind 
it  myself;  but  to  those  that  do^  that's  a  nice 
corner  in  the  rain/' 

On  his  removal  into  Suffolk  Mr.  Elvves  first  be- 
gan to  keep  fox-hounds,  and  his  stable  of  hunters 
was,  at  that  time  considered  the  best  in  the  king- 
dom. This  was  the  only  instance  of  his  ever 
sacrificing  money  to  pleasure ;  but  even  here, 
every  thing  was  managed  in  the  most  frugal 
manner.  His  huntsman  led  by  no  means  an  idle 
life:  he  rose  at  four  every  morning,  and  after 
milking  the  cows,  prepared  breakfast  for  his  mas- 
ter and  any  friends  he  might  happen  to  have 
with  him;  then  slipping  on  a  green  coat,  he  hur- 
ried into  the  stable,  saddled  the  liorses,  got  the 
hounds  out  of  the  kennel,  and  away  they  went 
into  the  field.  After  the  fatigues  of  hunting,  he 
refreshed  himself  by  rubbing  down  two  or  three 
horses  as  quickly  as  possible;  then  running  into 
the  house,  he  would  lay   the  cloth  and  wait  at 
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dinner.  This  business  being  dispatcbed,  he 
again  hurried  into  the  stable  to  feed  the  horses, 
and  the  evening  was  diversified  with  an  interlude 
of  the  cows  again  to  milk,  the  dogs  to  feed,  and 
eight  horses  to  litter  down  for  the  night.  It  may, 
perhaps  appear  extraordinary,  that  thia  man 
should  live  in  his  place  some  years,  though  his 
master  often  used  to  call  him  an  idle  dog,  and 
say,  the  rascal  wanted  to  be  paid  for  doing  no- 
thing. Thus  the  whole  fox-hunting  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  Elwes,  huntsman,  dogs,  and  horses, 
did  not  cost  him  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
In  the  summer,  the  dogs  always  passed  their 
lives  with  the  diiferent  tenants,  where  they  had 
more  meat  and  less  work,  and  were  collected 
kogether  a  few  days  before  the  season  began. 

While  he  kept  liounds,  which  was  for  a  period 
of  nearly  fourteen  years,  Mr.  EKves  resided  al- 
most entirely  at  Stoke,  in  Sutfolk.  He  some- 
times made  excursions  to  Newmarket,  but  never 
engaged  on  the  turf.  A  kindness  which  he  per- 
formed on  one  of  these  occasions,  ought  not  to 
pass  unnoticed.  Lord  Abingdon,  who  was 
shghtly  known  to  him,  in  Berkshire,  had  made  a 
match  for  7000/.  which  it  was  supposed  he  would' 
be  obliged  to  forfeit,  from  inability  to  produce 
the  stim,  though  the  odds  were  greatly  in  his  fa- 
vour. Unasked  and  unsolicited,  Mr.  Elwes  made 
him  an  offVr  of  the  money,  which  he  accepted, 
and  won  his  engagement. 

On  the  day  w  hen  this  Oiatch  w  as  to  take  placC/ 
a  clergyman  agreed  to  accompany  Mr.  Elwes^  to 
VOL.  3. — NO.  23.  u 
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to  see  the  issue  of  it.  They  went  on  horseback  ; 
and  as  they  were  to  set  off  at  seven  in  llie  morn- 
ing, the  gentleman  took  no  refreshment,  ima- 
gining that  they  were  to  breakfast  at  Newmarket. 
About  eleven  they  reached  that  place,  where 
Mr.  Elwes  was  occupied  in  enquiries  and  con- 
vensation  till  twelve,  when  the  match  was  decided 
in  favor  of  Lord  Abingdon.  His  companion 
now  expected  they  should  move  off  to  the  town, 
to  take  some  breakfast,  but  Elwes  still  continued 
to  ride  about.  The  hour  of  four  at  length  arriv- 
ed, at  which  time  the  gentleman  became  so  im- 
patient, that  he  mentioned  something  of  the 
keen  air  of  NewHiarket  ileath,  and  the  comforts 
of  a  good  dinner.  **  Very  true,"  said  old  Elwes, 
**  very  truje.  So  here  do  as  I  do,"  at  the  same 
tin>e  oiTering  him  from  his  great  coat  pocket  a 
piece  of  an  old  crushed  pancake,  which  he  said 
fae  hud  brought  from  his  house  at  Marcham  two 
months  before,  but  tliat  it  was  as  good  as  new. 
It  was  nitie  in  the  evening  before  they  reached 
home,  when  the  gentleman  was  so  fatigued,  that 
he  could  think  of  no  refreshment  b«t  rest ;  and 
Elwes,  who  in  the  uao ruing  had  risked  seven 
tjhousanJ  pounds,  went  to  bed  happy  in  the  re- 
flection that  he  had  saved  thrt^e  shillings. 

lie  had  brought  \y'il\\  him  his  two  sons  out  of 
Eerkshire,  to  his  seat  at  Stoke,  and  if  he  ever 
manifested  a  fondness  for  any  thing  it  was  for 
those  boys.  But  he  would  lavish  no  money  on 
their  education,  often  declaring,  that  **  putting 
tkings  into  people's  heads  was  taking  money  out 
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of  their  pockets."  That  he  was  not,  however, 
overburthened  with  natural  atlection,  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  appears  to  prove.  One  day  he  had 
sent  his  eldest  boy  up  a  ladder,  to  get  some 
grapes  for  the  table,  when,  the  ladder  slipping, 
he  fell  down  and  liurt  his  side  against  the  end  of 
it.  The  boy  took  the  precaution  to  go  up  to  the 
village  to  the  barber  and  get  blooded.  On  his 
return,  being  asked  where  he  had  been,  and 
what  was  the  matter  with  his  arm,  he  informed 
his  father  that  he  had  got  bled.—"  Bled  !  bled,' 
cried  the  old  gentleman  ;  "  but  what  did  you 
give  r"  "  A  shilling,"  answered  the  boy.  "  Pshaw  1" 
returned  the  father, "  you  are  a  blockhead  ;  never 
part  with  your  blood!" 

An  inn  upon  the  road,  and  an  apothecary's 
bill,  were  equal  objects  of  Mr.  Elvves's  aversion, 
The  words  "  giic"  and  ""  paji/'  were  not  found  in 
his  vocabulary;  and  ihereibre,  when  he  once 
received  a  very  dangerous  kick  from  one  of  his 
horses,  who  fell  in  going  over  a  leap,  nothing 
could  persuade  him  to  i)ave  any  assistance.  He 
rode  the  chase  through,  with  his  leg  cut  to  the 
bone.;  and  it  was  only  some  days  afterwards, 
when  it  was  feared  an  amputation  would  be  ne- 
cessary, that  he  consented  to  go  up  to  London, 
and,  hard  day!  part  with  some  money  for  adr- 
vice. 

From  the   parsimonious   manner   in  which  he 

lived,  and  the  two    large   fortunes   of  which    he 

was  possessed,  riches  rolled   in    upon   hinj  like  » 

torrent ;  but  as  he  knew   scarcely  any  thing  of 

H  J 
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accounts^  and  never  reduced  his  affairs  to  writ- 
iiip;,  he  was  obliged,  in  the  disposal  of  liis  nione};^ 
to  tnist  much  to  tnetnory,  and  still  more  to  the 
suggestions  of  others.  Every  person  who  had  a 
want; or  a  sehcme,  with  an  apparently  high  inte- 
rest, adventurer  or  honest,  it  signified  not,  was 
prey  to  him.  He  caught  at  every  bait,  and  to 
this  cause  must  l)e  ascribed  visions  of  distant  pro- 
perty in  America,  phantoms  of  annuities  on  lives 
thatcotdd  never  pay,  an^  bureaus  filled  with  bonds 
of  promising  peers  and  senators.  In  this  man- 
ner Mr.  EKves  lost  at  least  one  hundred  and  filty 
thousand  pounds. 

Thv.i  there  was  a  reflux  of  some  portion  of 
that  wealth  which  he  was  denying  himself  every 
comfort  to  amass.  All  earthly  enjoyments  he  vo- 
luntarily renounced.  Wfien  in  London,  he  would 
walk  home  in  the  rain  rather  than  pay  a  shilling 
for  a  coach  ;  and  would  sit  in  wet  clothes  rather 
than  have  a  fire  to  dry  them.  He  would  eat 
his  provisions  in  the  last  stage  of  putrefaction, 
rather  than  have  a  fresh  joint  from  the  butcher  j 
and  at  one  time  he  wore  a  wig  above  a  fortnight 
which  he  picked  up  out  of  a  rut  in  a  lane,  and 
which  had,  apparently,  been  thrown  away  by 
some  beggar.  The  day  on  which  he  first  appear- 
ed in  this  ornament,  he  had  torn  an  old  browa 
coat  which  he  generally  wore,  and  had  therefore 
been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  old  chest  of 
Sir  Jervaise,  (his  uncle's  father,)  from  which  he 
selected  a  full-dress  green  velvet  coat,  with  slash 
sleeves  J  and  there  he  sat  at  dinner  in  boots,  the 
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above-mentioned  green  velvet,  his  own  white  hair 
appearing  round  his  lace,  and  the  hlack  stray  wig 
at  the  top  of  all. 

Mr.  Ehves  had  inherited  from  his  father  some 
property  in  houses  in  London,  particularly  about 
the  Haymarket.  To  this  he  bcg-a,n  to  add  by  en- 
ffafrenicnts  for  buildins:,  which  he  increased  froni 
year  toyear,  to  a  very  great  extent.  He  was  the 
founder  of  great  part  of  Marybone  ;  Portman 
Place,  Portman  Square,  and  many  of  the  adja- 
cent streets  rose  out  of  his  pocket:  and  h.atl  not 
the  fatal  American  war  put  a  stop  to  his  rage  for 
building,  much  of  tlic  property  he  then  possess- 
ed would  have  been  laid  out  in  bricks  and  mor- 
tar. He  judiciously  became  his  own  insurer,  and 
stood  to  all  his  lossesby  conflagrations.  He  soon 
became  a  philosopher  upon  fire;  and,  on  a 
public  house  which  belonged  to  him  being  consu- 
med, he  said,  with  great  composure, "  Well,  there 
i>  no  great  harm  done  ;  the  tenant  never  paid  m<^, 
and  I  should  not  have  got  rid-of  him  so  quickly 
in  any  other  way." 

It  was  the  custom  of  Mr.  Elvves,  whenever  he 
tame  to  town,  to  occupy  any  of  iiis  premises  that 
mi^ht  then  chance  to  be  vacant.  In  this  man- 
ner  he  travelled  from  street  to  street,  and  when- 
ever any  person  wished  to  take  the  house  in  which 
he  was,  the  owner  was  instantly  ready  to  move 
into  any  other.  A  couple  of  beds,  the  same  num- 
ber of  chairs,  a  table  and  an  old  woman,  com- 
prized all  his  furniture,  and  lie  moved  them,  ubo^' 
at  a  minute's  warning.  Of  all  these  moveubleq^tljc 
11.  3 
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old  woman  was  tho  only  one  that  gave  him  any 
trouble;  for  she  was  afflicted  with  a  lameness, 
that  made  it  difficult  to  get  her  about  quite  so 
fast  as  he  chose  ;  and  besides,  the  colds  she  took 
were  amazing;  for  sometimes  she  was  in  a  small 
house  in  the  Ilaymarkct,  at  another  in  a  great 
house  in  Portland  Place;  sometimes  in  a  little 
room  wiih  a  coal  fire,  at  other  times  with  a  few 
chips  which  the  carpenters  had  left,  in  rooms  of 
most  splendid,  but  frigid  dimensions,  and  with  a 
little  oiled  paper  in  the  windows  for  glass.  It 
might  with  truth  be  said  of  the  old  woman,  that 
she  was  "  here  to-day,  and  gone  to-morrow ;" 
and  the  scene  which  terminated  her  life,  is  not 
the  lea-it  singular  of  the  anecdotes  recorded  of 
Mr.  Elwes. 

He  had  come  to  town,  and  as  usual  had  taken 
op  his  abode  in  one  of  his  empts'  houses.  Colo- 
nel Tijunis,  who  wished  much  to  see  him,  acci- 
dentally learned  that  his  uncle  was  in  London  ; 
but  how  to  find  him  was  the  difficulty.  In  vain 
he  enquired  at  his  banker's  and  at  other  places; 
«ome  days  elapsed,  and  heat  length  learned  from 
a  person  whom  he  met  by  chance  in  the  street, 
that  Mr.  Elwes  had  been  seen  going  into  an  un- 
inhabited house,  in  Great  Malborougb  Street. 
This  was  some  clue  to  the  colonel,  who  immedi- 
ately posted  to  the  spot.  As  the  best  mode  of 
gaining  intelligence  he  applied  to  a  chairman,  but 
he  could  obtain  no  information  of  a  gentleman 
called  Mr,  Elwes.  Colonel  Tirams  then  descri- 
be^ his  person,  hxxK  no  gentleman  had  been  seen. 
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A  pot-boy  however,  recollected  that  he  had  seen 
a  poor  old  man  opening  the  door  of  the  stable, 
and  locking  it  after  him,  and  from  the  descrip- 
tiQU  it  agreed  with  the  person  of  Mr.  EKves  ;  the 
colonel  proceeded  to  the  house,  and  knocked  ve- 
ry loudly  at  the  door,  but  could  obtain  no  answer, 
though  some  of  the  neighbors  said  they  had  seen 
such  a  man.     He  now  sent  for  a  person  to  open 
the  stable  door,  which  being  done,  they  entered 
the  house  together.     In    the  lower  part  all  was 
shut  and  silent;  but  on  ascending  the  staircase 
they  heard  the  moans  of  a  person  seemingly  in 
distress.     They  went  to  the  chamber  and  there, 
on  an  old   pallet  bed,  they  found  Mr.  Elwes  ap- 
parently in  the  agonies  of  death.     For  some  time 
he  seemed  quite  insensible  ;  b"ut  on  some  cordials 
feeing  administered  by  a  neighboring  apothecary 
who  was  sent  for,  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  say 
that  he  believed  he  had  been  111  two  or  three  days, 
"  that  an  old  woman  who  was  in   the  house,  for 
some  reason  or  other  had  not  been  near  him;  that 
she  had  herself  been  ill;  but  he  supposi-d  she  had 
got  well  and  was  gone  away."     The  poor  old  wo- 
man, the  partner  of  all  his  journics,  was,  howe- 
.ver,  found  lifeless  on  a  rug  upon  the  floor,  in  one 
of  the  garrets,  and  had   to  all  appearance,  been 
dead  about  two  days.  Thus  died  the  servant,  and 
•thus,  had  it  not  been  lor  his   providential  disco- 
very, would  have  perished  her  master,  .Mr.  Klwes; 
who  though  worth  at  least  half  a  million  sterling, 
was  near  expiring  in  his  own   house  of  absoJiue 
want. 
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Mr.  Elwes  had  resided  thirteen  years  in  Suffolk^ 
when  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  a  contest 
appeared  likely  to  take  place  lor  Berkshire;  but, 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  county,  he  was  no- 
minated by  Lord  Craven.  Mr.  Elwes  consented, 
but  on  the  express  stipulation,  that  he  was  to  be 
brought  in  for  nothing.  All  he  did  was  to  dine 
al  the  ordinary  at  Abingdon,  so  that  lie  actually 
obtained  a  seat  in  parliament  for  the  moderate 
sum  of  eighteen  pence.  At  this  time  he  was 
nearly  sixty  years  old,  but  was  in  possession  of 
all  his  activity.  He  now  left  Suffolk,  and  again 
went  to  his  seat  at  Marcham.  He  took  his  fox- 
hounds with  him,  but  finding  that  his  time  was 
likely  to  be  much  employed,  he  resolved  to  pare 
with  them,  and  they  were  soon  afterwards  giveii 
away  to  some  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
was  chosen  for  Berkshire  in  three  successive 
parliaments,  and  sat  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  about  twelve  years.  It  is  to  his  ho- 
nour, that  in  every  part  of  his  parliamentary  con- 
duct, and  in  every  vole  he  gave,  he  sought  no 
other  guide  than  his  consience,  and  proved  him- 
self to  be  an  independent  country  gentleman. 

In  his  attendance  on  his  senatorial  duties,  Mr. 
EK\'es  was  extremely  punctual ;  he  always  staid 
out  the  whole  debate,  and  let  the  weather  be 
what  it  might,  he  used  to  walk  from  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  Mount  CofTeee-house.  In 
one  of  these  pedestrian  returns,  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  furnished  him  a  whimsical  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  his  disregard  of  his  person. 
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The  niglit  was  extremely  dark,  and  hurr}ing 
along,  he  ran  with  such  violence  against  the  pole 
of  a  sedan-chair,  that  he  cut  both  his  legs  very 
deeply,  lie,  as  usual,  never  thought  ot  having 
any  medical  assistance,  but  Colonel  Timms,  at 
whose  house  he  then  was,  insisted  on  sonie  one 
being  called  in.  At  length  he  submitted,  and  an 
apothecary  was  sent  for,  who  immediately  began 
to  expatiate  on  the  ill  conseqiienc(^s  of  breaking 
the  skin,  the  good  fortune  of  his  being  sent  i'ov, 
and  the  peculiarly  bad  appearance  of  the  wounds. 
«  Very    probable,"    replied    Mr.    Elwes;   "  but 

Mr. 1  have  one    thing  to  say  to   you.    In  my 

opinion  my  legs  are  not  much  hurt ;  now  you 
think  they  are;  so  I  will  make  this  agreement: 
I  will  take  one  leg  and  3-00  shall  take  the  other; 
you  sJoall  do  what  3'ou  please  with  your's,  I  will 
do  nothing  to  mine;  and  I  will  wager  your  bill 
that  my  leg  gets  well  before  your's."  He  ex- 
ultingly  beat  the  apothecary  by  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  Elwcs,  when  he  conceived  that  he  had 
obtained  a  seat  in  parliament  for  nothing,  had 
not  taken  into  account  the  inside  of  the  house  ; 
for  he  often  declared  that  thix'e  contested  elec- 
tions could  not  have  cost  him  more  than  he  lost 
by  loans  to  his  brother  representatives,  which 
were  never  re{)aid.  His  parsimony  was  the  chief 
cause  of  his  quitting  parliament,  for  such  was 
the  opinion  his  constituents  entertained  of  his 
integrity,  that  a  very  small  expcnee  wouhl  have 
restored  him  to  his  seat.  He  therefore  volunta- 
rily retired  from  a  parliamentary'  lile. 
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Abonl  this  time  lie  lost  Ills  famous  servant  ol 
all  woik.  He  died  as  he  was  lollowing  his  mas- 
ter on  a  hard  trotting  horse  into  Berkshire,  and 
he  died  empty  and  poor;  for  his  yearly  wagOs 
were  not  above  five  pounds,  and  he  had  lasted 
the  whole  day  on  which  he  expired.  The  life  of 
this  extraordinary  domestie  certainly  verified  this 
saying,  which  Mr.  Ehv<}s  often  used:  "  If  you 
keep  one  servant  your  work  is  done;  if  3'ou  keep 
two  it  is  half  done ;  but  if  you  keep  three  you 
may  do  it  yourself." 

For  some  years  Mr.  Elvves  had  been  a  member 
of  a  card  club  at  the  Mount  Coflfee-house;  and 
by  a  constant  attendance  on  this  meeting,  he, 
for  a  time,  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  par- 
liament. 'I'he  piay  was  moderate,  and  lie  had 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  many  of  his  old. ac- 
quaintances in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  he 
experienced  a  pleasure,  which,  however  trivial 
it  may  appear,  was  not  less  satisfactory — that  of 
enjoying  fire  and  CHudle  at  the  general  expence. 

Mr.  Klues  therefore  passed  much  of  his  time 
in  the  Mount  Coffee-house.  But  fortune  seemed 
resolved,  on  some  occasions,  to  disappoint  his 
iiopes,  and  to  force  away  that  money  from  him 
^vhich  no  power  could  persuade  liim  to  bestow. 
lie  still  retained  some  fondness  for  play,  and 
imagined  he  had  no  small  skill  at  picquet.  It 
was  his  ill  luck,  however,  to  meet  with  a  gentle- 
man who  thought  the  same,  and  on  much  better 
grounds;  for  after  a  contest  of  two  days  and  a 
i)ight,  in  which  Mr.  lilwes  conliaued  with  a  per- 
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severance  which  avarice  will  inspire,  he  rose  a 
loser  of  a  sum  which  he  always  endeavoured 
to  conceal — though  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  it  was  not  less  than  three  thousand  pounds. 
Some  part  of  it  was  paid  by  a  large  draft  on 
Messrs  Hoares,  and  was  received  very  early  the 
next  morning.  This  was  the  last  folly,  of  the 
kind,  of  which  Mr.  Elwes  was  ever  guilty  ;  and 
it  is  but  justice  to  the  members  of  the  club  to 
say,  that  they  ever  after  endeavoured  to  discou- 
rage any  wish  to  play  with  him. — Thus,  while 
by  every  art  of  human  mortificati(rn  he  was  sa« 
ving  shillings  and  sixpences,  he  would  kick  down 
in  one  moment  the  heap  he  had  raised.  Though 
the  benefit  of  this  consideration  was  thrown  away 
upon  him,  for  his  maxim  which  he  frequently 
repeated,  always  was,  "  That  all  great  fortunes 
were  made  by  sawVig:  for  of  that  a  man  could 
be  sure." 

Among  the  sums  which  Mr.  Elwes  injudici- 
ously vcste<l  in  the  hands  of  others,  some  solitary 
instances  of  generosity  are  upon  record.  When 
his  son  was  in  the  guards,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
dining  frequently  at  the  officers'  table.  The 
politeness  of  his  manners  rendered  him  generally 
iigreeable,  and  in  time  he  became  acquainted 
witli  every  officer  of  the  corps.  Among  these 
was  Captain  Tempest,  \\liose  gooil  humour  was 
almost  proverbial.  A  vacancy  happening  in  a 
majority,  it  fell  to  this  g«  utleiuan  to  purchase', 
but  as  money  cannot  always  be  raised  immediate- 
Jy  on  landed  property,  it  was  imagined  that  he 
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would  have  been  oblisrcd  to  suffer  some  otluer' 
olliccr  to  [)urch:ise  over  his  head.  JNIr.  Elvves 
otic  day  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  sent  him 
the  money  the  next  morning,  without  asking 
any  security.  lie  had  seen  Captain  Tempest 
ajid  hkcd  his  manners;  and  he  never  once  spoke 
to  him  afterwards  concerning  the  payment ;  but 
on  the  death  of  that  officer,  which  .soon  follow-, 
cd,  the  money  was  replaced. 

At  the  close  of  the  spring  of  1785,  he  again 
wished  to  see  his  seat  at  Stoke^  which  lie  had 
not  visited  for  some  years;  bilt  the  journey  was 
now  a  serious  object.  The  famous  old  servant 
was  dead;  out  of  his  whole  stud  he  had  remain- 
ing only  a  couple  of  worn-out  brood  mares;  and 
he  himself  uo  longer  possessed  such  vigor  of 
body  as  to  ride  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  with  twO; 
boiled  eggs.  At  length,  to  his  no  small  satisfac-^ 
tion,  he  was  carried  into  the  cdiuitry,  as  he  had 
been  into  parliament,  free  of  expence,  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  certainly  not  quite  so  rich  as- 
himself.  On  his  arrival  he  found  fault  with  the 
expensive  furniture  of  the  roonas,  which  would 
have  fallen  in  but  for  his  son  John  Elvves,  Esq., 
who  had  resided  there.  If  a  window  was  broken 
there  was  to  be  no  repair,  but  that  of  a  little 
brown  paperj  or  piecing  in  a  bit  of  broken  glass; 
and  to  save  fire  he  would  walk  about  the  rernains 
of  an  old  green-house,  or  sit  with  a  servant  in  the 
kitchen.  During  the  harvest,  he  would  amuse 
himself  with  going  into  the  fields,  to  glean  the 
corn  on  .the  grounds  of  his  own  tenants;  and 
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they  used  to  leave  a  little  more  than  common  to 
please  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  as  eager  after 
it  as  an\'  pauper  in  tlie  parish. 

When  the  season  was  still  farther  advanced, 
his  morning  employment  was,  to  pick  up  any 
straw,  chips,  hones  or  other  things,  to  carry  to 
the  fire  in  iiis  pocket;  and  he  was  one  day  sur- 
prised hy  a  neighbouring  gentleman  in  the  act 
ot  pulling  down,  with  some  difiiculty,  a  crow's 
nest  for  this  purpose.  Tlie  gentleman  expressed 
his  wonder  why  he  gave  himself  this  trouble,  to 
which  he  replied,  ''  O  Sir,  it  is  really  a  shame 
that  these  creatitres  should  do  so.  Only  see  what 
^'.  aste  they  make." 

To  save  the  cxpence  of  going  to  a  butcher,  he 
would  have  a  wliole  sheep  killed,  and  so  eat 
mutton  to  the  end  of  thccha[)ter.  A\'hen  he  oc- 
casionally had  his  river  drawn,  though  sometimes 
lK)rse-loads  offish  were  taken,  he  would  not  suf- 
fer one  to  be  thrown  in  again,  observing  that  if 
he  did,  he  should  never  see  them  more.  Game 
in  the  last  stage  of  putrefaction,  and  meat  that 
walked  about  his  plate^  he  woidd  continue  tx)  eat> 
rather  than  have  new  things  killed  before  the  old 
provisions  were  exhausted.  With  this  diet  his 
drcsskept  pace.  When  any  friends  who  mif^ht 
happen  to  visit  him,  were  absent,  he  would 
carefully  put  out  his  own  fire,  and  walk  to  the 
house  of  a  neigh!)our,  making  one  fire  serve 
both.  His  shoes  he  never  would  suffer  to  be 
cleaned,  lest  ihey  should  be  worn  out  the  sooii'jr. 
V\hon  he  went  to  bed,  he  svould  put  five  or  ten 
vwL.  1  n. — NO.  '2.3.        I 
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guineas  into  a  bureau,  and  would  rise  sometimes 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  go  down  stairs  and 
see  If  they  were  safe.  There  was  nothing  but  the 
common  necessaries  of  life  which  he  did  notdeny 
himself,  and  it  would  have  admitted  of  a  doubt 
whether,  if  he  had  not  held  in  his  own  hands 
manors  and  grounds  which  furnished  him  a  sub- 
sistence, he  would  not  have  starved  rather  than 
have  bought  any  thing.  He  one  day  dined  on 
the  remnant  of  a  moor-hen,  v>hich  had  been 
brought  out  of  the  river  by  a  rat,  and  at  another 
ate  the  undigested  part  of  a  pike,  which  had 
been  swallowed  by  a  larger  one  taken  in  this 
state  in  a  net.  On  the  latter  occasion,  he  observ- 
ed with  great  satisfaction:  "  i\ye!  this  is  killing 
two  birds  with  one  stone." 

Mr.  Elwes  passed  the  spring  of  1786  alone,  at 
Stoke,  and  had  it  not  been  for  some  little  daily 
scheme  of  avarice,  he  would  have  passed  it 
without  one  consolatory  moment.  His  temper 
began  to  give  way  ;  his  thoughts  were  incessantly 
occupied  with  money,  and  he  saw  no  person  but 
what,  as  he  imagined,  was  deceiving  and  de- 
frauding him.  As  he  would  not  allow  himself 
any  fire  by  day,  so  he  retired  to  bed  at  it's  close, 
to  save  candle;  and  even  began  to  deny  himself 
the  luxury  of  sheets.  In  short,  he  had  now 
nearly  brought  to  a  climax  the  moral  of  his  whole 
life,— the  perfect  vanity  of  wealth  ! 

On  removing  from  Stoke,  he  went  to  his  farm 
at  Thaydon-hall,  a  scene  of  greater  ruin  and  de- 
solation, if  possible,  than  either  of  his  houses  in 
Sullblk  or  Berkshire.     It  stood  aleue  on  the  boifi. 
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tiers  of  Epping Forest,  and  an  old  man  and  woman, 
his  tenants,  were  the  only  persons  witli  whom  he 
could  hold  any  converse.  Here  he  fell  ill,  and 
as  he  refused  all  assistance,  and  had  not  even  a 
servant,  he  lay,  unattended,  and  almost  forgot- 
ten, indulging,  even  in  the  prospect  of  death, 
that  avarice  which  nothing  could  subdue.  It 
was  at  this  period  he  began  to  think  of  making 
his  will;  as  he  was  probably  sensible,  that  his 
sons  could  not  be  entitled  by  law  to  any  part 
of  his  property,  should  he  die  intestate.  On  his 
arrival  in  London,  he  put  his  design  in  execution, 
and  devised  all  his  real  and  personal  estates  to 
his  two  sons,  who  were  to  share  the  whole  of  his 
vast  property  equally  between  them. 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Ehves  gave,  by  letter 
of  attorney,  the  power  of  managing  all  his  con- 
cerns into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ingraham,  his  at- 
torney, and  his  youngest  son,  who  had  been  his 
chief  ngent  for  some  time.  This  step  had  become 
highly  necessary,  for  he  entirely  forgot  all  recent 
occurrences,  and  as  he  never  committed  any 
thing  to  writing,  the  confusion  he  made  v»;ts 
inexpressible.  Of  this  the  following  anecdote 
may  serve  as  an  instance:  lie  had  one  evening 
given  a  draft  on  Messrs.  Hoare's,  his  bankers,  for 
twenty  pounds,  and  having  taken  it  into  his  head 
during  the  night,  that  he  had  overdrawn  his  ac- 
count, his  anxiety  was  unceasing.  He  left  his 
bed,  and  walked  about  his  room  with  that  fe- 
verish irritation  I  hat  always  dislinguishcd  him., 
wailing  with  the  utmost  iiii|jatie;)cc  for  tlie  tnoru- 
1  'I 
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ing;  wlieiij  on  going  to  his  banker,  with  an  iipo- 
logy  for  the  great  liberty  lie  had  taken^  he  was 
;essiire(l  there  was  no  occasion  to  apologize,  as  he 
happened  to  have  in  his  hands  at  tluit  iime^  th« 
small  balance  of  fourteen  thousand  seven  liun- 
dred  pounds. 

However  singular  this  act  of  forgctfulness  inay 
appear,  it  serves  to  mark  that  extreme  conscien- 
tiousness wiiich,  amidst  all  his  anxiet\  about  mo- 
ney, did  honour  to  his  character.  If  accident 
placed  him  in  debt  to  any  person,  even  in  the 
inogt  tdvial  manner,  he  was  never  easy  till  it  was 
paid,  and  he  was  never  known  on  any  occ^iision 
to  fail  in  what  he  said.  Of  the  punctuality  of  his 
word  he  was  so  scrupulously  tenacious,  that  no 
person  ever  requested  better  security. 

The  summer  of  1788  Mr.  Elvves  passed  at 
his  house  in  Welbeck  Street  London,  without 
any  other  society  than  that  of  two  maid-servants. 
His  chief  employment  used  to  be  that  of  getting 
up  earty  in  the  morning,  to  visit  his  houses  in  Ma- 
rybone,  which  were  repairing.  As  he  was  there 
generally  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  of 
coGrsc  long  before  the  workmen,  he  used  to  sit  ^ 
down  contentedly  on  the  nteps  before  the  door, 
to  scold  tUem  when  they  did  come.  The  neigh- 
bors, who  used  to  see  him  appear  so  regularly 
every  morning,  and  concluded  from  his  apparel, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  workmen,  observed,  that 
**  there  never  was  such  a  punctual  m^n  as  the 
Old  Carpenter r 

Mr.  Elw^s,  had  now  attained  the  age  of  seven- 
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(y-six,  and  began  for  the  first  time,  to  feel  soma 
bodily  infirmities  from  age.  Ho  experienced 
some  occasional  atliicks  of  the  gout;  on  %vhich, 
with  his  accustomed  perseverance  and  antipathy 
to  apothecaries  and  their  bills,  he  would  set  out 
to  walk  as  far,  and  as  fast  as  he  could.  WhiJe 
engaged  in  this  painful  mode  of  cure,  he  frequent- 
ly lost  himself  in  the  streets,  the  names  of  which 
he  no  longer  remembered,  and  was  as  often 
brought  home  bv  some  errand-boy  or  stranger  of 
whom  he  had  enquired  his  way.  On  these  occa- 
sions, he  would  bow,  and  thank  them  with  great 
politeness,  at  the  door,  but  never  indulged  ibein 
with  a  sight  of  the  interior  of  the  house. 

Another  singularity  was  reserved  for  the  close 
of  Mr.  Elvves's  life,  which  considering  his  dis- 
position and  advanced  age,  was  not  less  extraor- 
dinary than  many  already  recorded.  He,  who 
liad  during  his  whole  life,  been  such  an  enemy  to 
giving,  now  gave  away  his  aflections-  One 
©f  the  maid-servants  with  whom  he  had  for 
some  time  been  accustomed  to  pass  his  hours  in 
the  kitchen,  h;\d  the  art  to  induce  him  to  fall  in 
love  with  her,  and  had  it  not  been  discovered, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  she  would  not  have  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  murry  her.  From  such  an  act 
of  madness,  he  was  ho\fever  saved  by  good  for- 
tune, and  the  attention    of  his  friends. 

During  the  winter  of  178^,  the  last  Mr.  Elues 
w;i3  fated  to  sec,  his  memory   visibly  weakeiivd 
every  day  ;  and  from   his  unceasing  wish  to  save 
money,  he  now  began  to  apprehend  he   should. 
1  3 
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ctic  in  want  of  it.  Mr.  Gibson  had  been  appoint- 
ed his  bnilder  in  •the:  room  of  Mr.  Adam;  and 
one  day  when  this  gentleman  waited  upon  hitn, 
he  said  with  apparent  coneern,  ''  Sir,  pray  eon- 
f.id<'r  in  .what  a  w  retehcd  stale  I  am  ;  you  see  in 
uhntci  frood  house  1  am  Jiving,  and  here  are  five 
guinea*,  whiehisi\li  I  have  at  present;  and  how 
I  shall  gt)  on  with  such  a  sum  of  money,  pui:zle^ 
me  to  tkath — I  dare  say  you  thought  I  wasrieh; 
now  you  see  how  it  is !" 

About  this  time  Mr,  Ocoj-gc  EUves,  his  elder 
son,  married  a  young  lady,  not  less  distinguished 
for  her  engaging  ivanners  than  for  her  be^iuty. 
She  was  a  Miss  Alt,  of  Novtliamptonshire,  a  la«- 
dy  of  whom  any  father  might  be  proud  ;  but 
pride,  or  even  concern,  in  these  nitJtters,  were 
not  passions  likely  to  aft'ect  Mr.  Elwes  ;  rs  a  cir- 
cumstance which  liappencd  a  few  years  before,  in 
ii  case  not  dissimilar,  will  prove. 

His  son  at  that  time  had  paid  his  addresses  to 
0  niece  of  Dr.  Noel,  of  0,xfor<l,  who,  of  course, 
thought  pri>per  to  wait  npon  old  JVIr.  EUves,  to 
apprize  him  of  the  ciirutn stanch?,  and  to  ask  his 
consent.  He  had  not  the  least  objection  to  the 
«iatch.  Doctor  Noel  was  very  happy  to  hear  it, 
as  a  marriage  between  the  young  people  might 
■be  pro<Iuctive  of  happiness  to  both.  Old  Mr. 
Elwes  had  not  the  least  objection  to  any  body 
marrying  whatever,  "  This  ready  acquiescence 
is  so  obliging  !"  said  the  Doctor — "  But  doubt- 
less you  feel  for  the  mutual  wishes  of  the  parties." 
■'*  i  dare  say  I   do,"  replied  the  old  gentleman. 
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*•  Then,  Sir/'  saul  Doctor  Noel,  "  you  have  no 
ol>jection  to  an  inmiediate  union  ?  you  see  I  talk 
freely  on  the  subject."  Old  Mr.  EUves  had  no 
objectiorf  to  any  tiling.  "  Now  then^  Sir,"  ob- 
served Doctor  jSoel,  "  we  have  only  one  thing 
to  settle ;  and  you  are  so  ^iind,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  about  the  matter  ;  as  I  shall  behax-^  li- 
berally to  .my  niece — what  do  you  mean  to  .give 
your  son'" — "  GiieT  said  Elwes,  "  sure  I 
did  not  say  any  tiling  about  giving'^  but,  iiyou 
wish  it  so  much,  1  will  give  my  consent." 

Mr.  George  Eiwcs,  having  now  mairied  and 
settled  at  his  scat  at  Marcham,  was  naturally  de- 
sirous that  in.  the  assiduities  of  his  wife,  his  fa- 
ther !nia:ht  at  lent^th  find  a  comfortable  home. 
A  journey  witli  any  expence  annexed  to  it  wa« 
however,  an  insurmeuntable  obstacle.  This  was 
Ibrtunatcly  rem o veil,  by  an  offer  from  Mr.  Par- 
tis, a  gentleman  of  the  law,  to  take  him  to  his 
ancient  seat  in  Berkshire,  with  his  purse  perfect- 
ly whole.  Still  there  was  another  ciretimstance 
not  a  little  distressrng;  tlie  okl  gentleman  had 
«ow  nearly  worn  out  his  lu«t  coat,  and  could  not 
«flbrd  to  buy  a  new  one.  His  son  therefore  with 
pious  fraud,  requested  Mr.  Partis  to  buy  him  a 
toat,  and  make  hiui  a  present  of  it.  Thus  for- 
iticrly  havirig  hatl  a  good  coat,  then  a  bad  one 
and  at  last  no  coat  at  all,  he  was  glad  to  accept 
one  of  a  neighbour. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  old  gentleman,  his   son 
and  his  wife  neglected  nothiiig  that  was  likely  if. 
tender  the  country  a  scene  of  quiet  to  him.     But 
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he  carried  tliat  within  his  hosom,  whicli  baffled 
every  oflort  of  tlic  kind.  His  iniiid,  cast  away 
on  the  vast  and  troubled  ocean  of  his  property, 
extending  beyon<l  the  bounds  of  his  calculation, 
amused  ilself  witli  fcnrliing  and  carrying  a  few 
guinea^!,  which  in  that  ocean  were  indeed  but  a 
drop. 

The  first  symptom  of  more  immediate  decay, 
was  ids  inability  to  enjoy  his  rest  at  night.  He 
was  frequently  heard  at  midnight,  as  if  strug- 
gling with  some  one  in  his  chamber,  and  crying 
out,  "  I  will  keep  my  money,  I  will;  noljody 
shall  rob  me  of  my  property  !"  If  any  one  of  the 
family  entered  the  room,  he  would  start  from  his 
fever  of  anxiety,  and  as  if  waking  from  a  troubled 
dream,  hurry  into  bed  again,  and  seem  imcon- 
scious  of  what  had  haj)pencd.  At  other  times 
when  perfectly  awake,  he  would  walk  to  the 
spot  where  he  had  concealed  his  money  to  see  if 
it  was  safe. 

One  night,  while  in  this  waking  state,  he 
missed  the  sum  which  he  had  carried  with  him 
into  Berkshire  amounting  to  five  guineas  and  a 
half  and  half  a  crown.  He  had  wrapped  it  up  in 
various  folds  of  paper  that  no  part  of  his  treasure 
might  be  lost.  The  circumstances  of  his  loss 
were  these.  His  attorne}',  who  had  accompa- 
nied and  still  remained  with  him  at  his  house  in 
Berkshire,  was  waked  one  morning  about  two 
o'clock  by  the  step  of  some  one  walking  bare- 
foot about  his  chamber  with  great  caution.  Some, 
what  alarmied  at  this  unexpected  intrusion  he 
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iinuirally  nskedr  '^'  V\'ho  is  there."  The  person, 
t'otnin^  up  towards  liis  btjd,  re[)lied  with  great 
eivilitv:  "  Sir,  niv  n;i:iie  is  Eh<es;  I  have  been 
uiil'ortiiuate  eijoui^h  to  be  robbed  in  this  house 
which  I  believe  is  )nii)e,  of  all  the  money  I  have 
111  the  worhl — of  iive  gniiiras  and  a  half  and 
b'lif  a  erown." — "  Dear  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Partis* 
'*  I  lu)pe  you  are  u)i>lalien  ;  <lo  not  make  yomv 
self  uneasy."  "  Oh!  no^  no,"  rejoined  the  old 
fjentlenian  ;  it's  all  true  ;  and  really,  Mr.  Partisy 
with  such  a  sii-ni — f  should  have  liked  to  have 
scon  the  end  of  it." — Tliis  unfortunate  sum  was  a 
few  flavs  afterwards  found  in  a  eornei  behind 
the  v.  indow-siiutter. 

In  the  aiiiti'.rin  of  T789j  his  memory  was 
gone  entirely ;  his  senses  sunk  rapidly  into 
decay,  and  his  mind  became  unsettled,  gusts  of 
the  most  violent  passion  began  to  usurp  the  place 
of  his  former  command  of  temper.  For  six 
V  ceks  previous  to  his  death,  he  would  go  to  rest 
in  his  clothes,  as  perfectly  dressed  as  during  the 
day.  He  was  one  mornina;  found  fast  asleep  be- 
tween tlie  sheets  wiih  his  shoes  on  his  feet,  his 
slick  in  his  hand,  and  an  old  torn  hat  on  his 
liriul. 

On  this  circumstance  being  discovered,  a  ser- 
vant was  set  to  watch,  and  take  care  that  he 
uiulressed  himself;  yet  so  desirous  was  he  of 
continuing  this  custom,  that  he  told  the  servant, 
with  hi.s  usual  providence  about  money,  tiiat  if 
he  would  not  take  any  notice  of  him,  he  would* 
leave  him  something  in  his  will; 
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His  singular  appetite  lie  retained  till  with- 
in ;i  Tow  days  of  his  dissoUiiion,  and  walked  on 
ioor  twelve  miles  only  a  fortnight  before  hi."  died. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  he  manifested  signs 
of  that  total  debility  wiiioh  carried  him  to  his 
grave  in  eight  days.  On  the  evening  of  the  tirst 
day  he  was  conveyed  to  bed,  from  which  he  rose 
no  more.  His  appetite  \va?  gone:  he  had  but  a 
faint  recollection  of  every  thing  about  him,  and 
the  Inst  inlolligibk'  words  h<^  uttered  were  nd- 
drcssed  to  his  son  John,  hoping  "  he  luid  left 
him  what  he  wished."  On  the  morning  of  the 
4i6lh  of  November  he  expired  without  a  sigh  ; 
leaving  property  to  the  amount  of  above  800,0001, 
The  vnluc  of  that  which  i)e  had  bequeathed  to 
his  two  sons,  was  estimiUed  ut  half  a  million,  and 
the  remainder,  consisting  of  entailed  estates.,  de- 
volved to  ISIr.  Tim  ma,  son  of  the  late  Lieirte- 
imnt-Colonel  Tiimns,  of  the  second  troop  of 
Horse  Guards. 

One  strange  circumstance  should  not  be  omit- 
ted. Some  days  previous  to  tlie  death  of  his 
father,  IMr.  John  Elwes  was  reluming  from  an 
estate  he  had  just  purchased,  in  Oloucesiershlro, 
with  a  clergyman,  to  whom  he  had  given  the 
living.  On  his  journey  a  strange  presentiment 
came  across  his  mind,  that  he  should  see  his 
father  but  once  again.  The  idea  was  so  strongly 
impressed  upon  his  thoughts,  that  he  set  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  to  reach  Marcham:  he 
did  reach  it,,,  and  wi\5  in  time  to  be  witness  of 
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that  sight  which  most  afflicts  a  good  son,  on  the 
subject  of  a  father— hp  beheld  him  expire. 

I'lie  following  Epitaph  on  Mr.  Ehves,  is  co- 
pied from  the  Chelmsford  Chronicle.  Its  beau- 
ties, and  the  striking  picture  of  the  man  whose 
memory  it  is  intended  to  perpetuate,  will  be  a 
sufficient  apology  for  introducing  it. 

ITsRE,  to  man's  honour,  or  to  man's  disgrace, 

I,i;-s  a  strong  picture  of  the  (uiman  race 

In  Elwes'  form  ; — wliOiC  spirit,  heart,  and  mind. 

Virtue  and  vice  in  firmest  tints  coinbiu'd  ; 

Rough  was  the  rock,  but  blended  deep  with  ore. 

Anil  base  the  mass — that  many  a  diuinond  bore: 

Meanness  to  grandeur,   (oUy  join'd  to  sense, 

And  av'rice  coupled  with   benevolenie  : 

V»'hose  lips  ne'er  broke  a  trutli,   nor  hands  a  trust. 

Were  sometimes  warmlj  kind — and  always  just ; 

With  power  to  reach  Ambition's  highest  birtli. 

He  sunk  a  mortal — groveling  to  the  earth; 

Lost  in  the  lust  of  adding  pelf  to  pelf. 

Poor  to  the  poor — still  poorer  to  himself  ; 

Whose  wants,  that  nearly  bent  to  all  but  stealtli, 

Ne'^'r  In  his  country's  plunder  dug  for  wealth  ; 

fall'd  by  her  voice — but  tall'd  without  expense, 

Jlis  noble  nature  rous'd  in  her  defence  ; 

And  in  the  Senate  labouring  in  her  cause. 

The  firmest  guardian  of  the  f.iirest  law^ 

He  sto'<l ; — and  each  instinctive  taint  above. 

To  every  bribe  prelerr'd  a  people's  lovC  ; 

Yet  still  with  no  stern  patriotisuk  fir'd, 

Wrijpl  up  in  wealth,  to  wealth  iif;ain  rctir'd. 

IJy  I'enury  guarded  from  Pride's  sickly  train, 

Living  a  lingth  of  days  without  a  |  ain. 

And  adding  to  the  millions  never  tried, 

Lov'd — pitied — sconi'd — and  honour'd — ELWtB<ll«  i ' 
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Learn  from  lliis  |)r(>or,  tli.it,  in  Hlo's  (iuii|>liiigsci'nr, 
"     ]Man  is  a  coni|Kaii>d  of  I  ho  grrul  and  mi-iui ; 
DiicordaiU  qualilics  tOi!;ctli<T  lied, 
\  iitiics  in  him  and  vict's  ;ire  allied  : 
The  sport  of  Collies,  or  of  crimes  the  heir, 
•  We  all  the  mixtiiros  of  ;in  'Ki-wts  share. 
Poutleriivg  his  faiilis — then  i)e<cr  his  worth  diw\vn. 
But  in  his  u^tture  recollect  tliitiL  nwit ; 
And  think — for  life  and  i)ard.in  where  to  trust, 
Were  Uod  not  Mehcy,  when  his  creature'*  dujt. 
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iMeSSENGER  MONSEY  was  born  in  the  year 
iGgV^  at  a  remote  village  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, of  which  his  father  was  rector ;  but  .-\t  the 
revolution,  l)y  declining  the  oaths,  he  forfeited 
his  preferment.  He  was  more  fortunale  than  the 
generality  of  the  nonjuring  clergy,  J^s  he  had 
some  resource  in  a  paternal  estate,  which  is  still 
in  the  family,  and  picserved  him  from  those 
difficulties  which  too  many  n";  that  time  encoun- 
terod,  who  sacrificed  temporal  inlcrest  to  a  stea- 
dv  ndheronce  to  their  principles. 

The  '.ubjc^cl  of  these  memoirs  receiv<:d  a  good 
classical  cdncntion,  wHich  his  father  cliiefly  su- 
perintended hiuir^elf.  He  was  then  removed  to 
St.  Mary  lj;iil,  Cambridge,  and,  uTicr  five  years 
spent  at  the  university,  studied  phyric  some  time 
iindcT  Sir  Benjriinin  Wrench,  at  Norwich,  from 
V. Iiich  pliHC  he  went  and  settled  as  n  physician  at 
I'luy  St.  l-^(hnuiui'.-,  in  Suflolk. 

Here  he  married  a  widow,  with  a  handsotre 
jointure,  who  ;;t  her  death,  left  him  one  daiigh- 
le'r.  ^i'his  lady  became  the  wife  of  a  gLiitle- 
man  of  a  reputable  mercaniilc  familv,  in  the  eitv 
of  I.ondon. 

At  Bury,  Dr.  Mousey  experienced  the  com, 
iiiun  fale  of  country  phyhician-v    being  obliged  to 
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siihiiiit  to  constant  I'atiguc,  long  joiirnics,  an(? 
the  inconveniences  of  an  iua(le([iinle  income. 
lie  has  been  htanl  to  confess,  ll)at  with  the  iit- 
inost  exertion  of  unwearied  applicalionj  his  re- 
ceipts never  exceeded  three  hiintfied  pounds  a 
vear,  by  eilbrts,  which,  in  an  easy  chariot,  and 
in  tiie  streets  of  London,  secured  Dr.  Warren. 
Dearly  twenty  times  that  income.  Here  Ltd  it 
not  been  for  a  fortunate  accident,  his  merits 
might  have  been  confined  to  a  provincial  nevvs:- 
paper,  and  liis  fame  to  a  country  church-yard. 

Lord  Go;!ol[)hin,  the  son  of  Queen  Anne's 
lord  treasurer,  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  com- 
plaint, on  iiis  journey  to  his  seat  near  Ncw- 
]iiarket :  the  nearest  medical  help  was  at  ]iuvy, 
and  Dr.  AJonsey,  cither  by  the  assistance  of 
Jiature  or  his  own  skill,  w^as  so  successful  as  to 
save  Lord  Godolphin's  life,  and  secure  his  warm- 
est gratitude.  IjOrd  (jodol|)hin  was  single,  not 
very  yoijng,  nor  much  addicted  to  company  or 
dissipation,  'lie  felt,  that  by  attaching  himself 
to  worth  so  superior  to  the  situation  in  which  he 
found  it,  he  slioidd  obtain  a  r^itional  companion 
for  his  leisure  hours,  and  a  medical  friend,  so  de- 
sirab'e  in  the  decline  of  life.  During  the  inter- 
vals of  illness  itis  regard  for  the  doctor  increased  ; 
and,  after  his  lordship's  recovery,  bis  behaviour 
was  so  unassuming,  and  his  patron's  offers  so  li- 
beral, that  he  inmiediately  aceon)panied  him  to 
the  metropolis.  Here  be  was  not  doomed  to 
struggle  with  ihe  painful  disappointment  ol"  hope 
defened,,  for  he  was  treated  at  Luid  (Jodopiiiirs 
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TiS  a  friend  and  companion,  and  introduced  to 
many  of  the  first  characters  of  the  age.  Among 
otliers.  Sir  Roberl  Walpole  assiduously  cultivat- 
ed his  acquaintance;  and  the  late  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield aiw  ays  acknowledged,  with  gratitude?,  the 
benefit  he  derived  from  his  medical  skill  and 
assistance. 

U&  thus  trod  the  pleasantest  part  of  life,  the 
midway  between  leisure  and  latigue,  while  fiiend- 
ship,  pulislud  society,  and  literary  amusement, 
might  be  said  to  strew  it  with  flowers.  He  was 
inade  a  Fellow  of  the  Royul  Society,  though  his 
gnat  age,  for  many  years  before  his  death,  pre- 
vented his  attendance  at  their  meetings;  and, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Smart,  physician  to  Chelsea 
hospital,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Al- 
though Lord  Godolphin  rca<Iily  embraced  every 
opportunity  to  forward  the  interest  of  his  friend 
Monscy  (as  he  always  used  to  call  him),  yet  he 
could  not  persuade  himself  to  lose  his  agreeable 
society,  which  he  was  frecjuently  heard  to  de-' 
clare,  was  th.e  sniace  and  comlori  ol  his  lil'e. 
He,  thcroftM-c,  on  Or.  Mousey 's  iippoiutment  to 
Chelsea,  procured  leave  for  him  still  to  reside  in 
town,  on  coiidiiiou  of  visiting  the  hospital  as  oc- 
casion recjuirtd. 

He  was  at  one  tiuic  in  the  haltit  oi'  the  cK^sest  in- 
timacy with  the  late  David  Garriek,  whose  fas- 
cinating powers  of  conversation  aiul  elegant 
manners,  formed  ustriking  contrast  to  \)v.  Mon- 
scy's.  The  latter,  during  a.  long  interccjurse  wi:li 
the  great  and  the  fiay,  ever  [ueserved  a  cortuitr 
K  '.J 
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plaitiiitss  of  behavioiuv,  wliieli,  to  llioso  who  as- 
sociated with  him,  was  l)y  no   means  miplcasing. 

lie  coulrl  n'evir  be  persuacird  to  saeiilier  sin- 
cerity at  the  shrine  ol'  adulation;  he  spola*  the 
truth;  and,  which  sometimes  gave  ofVcnecj  the 
whole  iriitii.  Tins  frt'Cjilcntly  atVorded  occasion 
lo  ignoriuice  and  maligiiity  to  cry  him  down  as  a 
cynic;  Imi.  his  (.'ensure,  though  severe,  wa.*  ge- 
nerally just,  and  l»i^  shafts  were  directed  against 
vice,  t'olty,  and  all'ectation. 

This  diilVience  of  manners  between  him  and 
the  luanagcr  produced  a  mutual,  bni  not  un- 
friendly, exchange  of  raillery  :  to  raise  a  laugh 
at  the  doctor's  cxpence,  was  the  amusenient  of 
iiiiitty  a  ha{>p\  hour  at  Hampton. 

Ciarrick  told  him  one  evening,  after  his  return 
I'roia  performing  at  Druiv-lanc,  that,  wishing  to 
.^ee  a  t'av<;riie  lecene  acted  by  a  perl'ormer  at 
Covent-garden,  then  much  in  fashion,  he  had 
slily  slipped  from  his  own  stage,  and  trusted  arj 
under  actor,  known  by  the  name  of  Dagger 
Marr,  for  a  few  minutes  to  supply  his  place, 
wliieh  was  only  to  stand  silent  and  alooi ;  and 
that,  having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  lie  returned 
time  enough  to  resume  his  part.  The  doctor 
credulously  swallowed  the  story,  and  circuliited  it 
withadegree  of  serious  wonder;  the  town  enjoyed 
the  joke,  and  he  was  heartily  laughed  at  lor  his 
pains. 

At  the  time  when  the  Doctor  was  in  the  firm- 
est habit  of  iriendbhip  with  Garrick,  there  was 
£.eIdom    a  day  but   they    UiCt   in   company  with 
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some  otlicr  geniuses  of  the  age.     They  two  being 
once  at  a  tavern  with   Ilogartli,  and   two  others 
they  were  lamenting   the  want  of  a  pieture   ot 
Fielding.  "  I   think,"   said   Garrick,    "  I   could 
make  his  face/'  which  he  did  accordingly. 

"  Tor  heaven  sake  hold,  David  !"  said  Ho- 
garth, "  remain  a-  you  arc  for  a  few  minutes." 
Garrick  did  so,  while  Vlogart'n  sketched  the  out- 
lines, which  were  afterwards  finished  from  th(  ir 
m\itual  recollection;  and  this  drawing  was  the 
original  of  all  the  portraits  we  have  at  present  ot 
the  admired  author  of  Tom  Jones. 

Hogarth  afterwards  said,  "  Now,  David,  as 
you  are  in  the  right  humour,  and  I  am  in  a  pr(j- 
per  temper,  do  sit  for  your  picture,  and  I  will 
take  it  off  in  five  minutes." 

Garrick  cou)plied  ;  but,  wliile  the  painter  was 
proceeding,  he  mischievously  altered  his  face, 
with  a  gradual  change,  so  as  to  render  the  por- 
trait cniircly  unlike.  Hogarth  blamed  himself, 
an<l  began  a  second  time,  but  with  the  same  suc- 
cess. After  swearing  a  little,  he  began  a  third 
time,  and  did  not  discover  that  CJarrick  had 
played  the  trick  upon  him  till  the  fourth  time. 
I  lo'j-arth  then  found  it  out,  flew  into  a  violent 
[)assion,  and  would  have  thrown  palette,  pencils, 
and  brush,  at  Garrick's  In  al,  if  he  had  not  made 
his  escape  from  the  viuicgated  slonn  of  colour.-; 
that  pursued  him.  Nor  would  the  painicr  ho 
reconciled  with  his  friends  who  w<re  ihen  pre- 
sent, because  they  enjoyed  the  scene,  ajid 
were  highly  gratified  at  his  expciicc. 
K   J 


Tiios(>  wiio  knew  Mr.  Garrick,  admired  and  lo- 
Tcd  him  ;  but  ilvy  knew,  and  universally  conles- 
sed,  iliat  altluHigli  he  eagerly  souglit  ai\d  enj(n'- 
ed  a  joke  at  the  expcnce  ofaiunher,  he  was  most 
seriously  nettled  if  a  Jaii^h  was  raised  at  his  own. 
Monsoy  frequently  retorted  with  snceess.  The 
little  manager  was  sore,  and,  on  a  pfiiticuhrr  oe- 
ciision,  allowed  himself  a  most  unjustifiable  as- 
perity of  repiy,  that  called  forth  the  latent  spark 
of  resentment  in  his  friend. 

The  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  jNfan  (Dr.  Hildesly, 
A\ho  preceded  Dr.  WiUon,)  was  saying  that 
Giarriek  certainly  meant  to  quit  the  stage  : 
*'  lie  never  will  do  it/'  said  Monsey,  "  as  lonjg 
as  he  knows  a  guinea  is  cross  on  one  side,  and 
})ile  on  the  other." — an  expression  proverbial 
in  Norfolk.  This  was  iiKlustrioiisly  report- 
ed. The  violence  with  which  it  was  resented 
j.roved  ifiat  it  teas  fniej  and  the  long  acquaint- 
ance w  as  closed  by  an  anonj'inous  letter,  sent  by 
(rarrick,  containing  tlu/  frequently  quoted  extract 
trom  Horace:  Jdsenltm  qui  rodit  amicum,  &c.  a 
sentiment  which  Koscius  ought  to  have  been  the 
last  man  to  quote,  as  the  eccentric  oddities  of  his 
Iriend,  as  he  used  to  call  them,  aflbrded  him  at 
ill  times,  and  at  all  places,  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  ridiculous  anecdote. 

Intimate  friends  are  said  lo  make  the  most  in- 
veterate enemies;  and  Garrick,  by  his  repeated 
and  widely  diffused  sarcasms,  certainly  imbittered 
the  enmity.  Mutual  recriminations,  produced 
by  the  interference  of  some  officious  meddlers. 
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who  enjoyed  their  quarrel,  passed  between  them 
to  the  very  lost. 

Some  unfinished  stanzas  were  penned  by  the 
doctor,  during  the  manager's  illness,  in  which 
several  physicians  had  been  called  in;  but,  as 
soon  as  Garrick  rlied,  which  Monsey  did  not  ex- 
pect, tiiey  were  instantly  destroyed^,  and  he  could 
never  be  prevailed  on  to  rei)cat  them. 

A  gentleman  who  was  favored  with  a  sight  of 
them,  has  given  from  memory  the  following  pas- 
sages, which  afford  a  tolerable  specimen  of  the 
satirical  talents  of  the  doctor. 

Seven  wise  physicians  lately  met  ^ 

To  save  »  wretched  sinner : 
Come,  Tom,  says  Jack,  pray  lei's  be  quick, 
''  Or  I  shall  lose  my  dinner. 

The  consultation  then  begins,  and  the  case  of 
the  patient  is  stated  ;  after  which. 

Some  roar'd  for  rlmharb,  jalap  sonic. 

And  some  cried  out  fur  Dovi?r, 
Li-t's  give  liiai  somcUiing,  each  one  said,— — 

Why  e'en  let's  give  him — over. 

This  desperate  council  is,  however  rejected  by 
one  of  the  medical  sages,  who,  after  some  reflec- 
tions on  the  life  and  habit  of  the  patient,  declares 
that  he  has  great  confidence  in  chink  ;  adding. 

Not  dried  up  chinks,  you  ninnies  ; 

rh«  cliiiiking  tiiut  I  recommend. 
Is  llic  faiuou;  chiuk  of  guineas. 
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A  lunnoroiis  allc  rcatioii  now  ensues  to  (Jeter- 
mine  by  wlioni  this  aiiiie^ilar  appliealioii  of  tlic 
purse  should  be  nitule.  AVith  a  humilitv  A^^i\  l>o- 
Jitcness  to  caeh  other,  for  whieh  pliysicians  are  so 
remarkable,  eaeh  (keliues  the  lienor  to  tlic  supe- 
rior rank  or  years  of  his  neighbour;  but  the  poet 
slnewdly  guesses,  that  this  baekwardness  arose 
from  the  majority  of  tlu  ui  not  ehusiiig  to  exhi- 
bit the  eomfortless  state  of  their  poekets. 

At  last,  a  physieian  in  vogue  prides  himself  on 
Ills  purse,  replenished  with  guinea^,  which  he 
had  weighed,  found  heavy,  and  not  retunred  \.o 
his  patients  as  light;  in  the  moment  of  exultation 
he  exclaims  : 

I  and  my  long  tails  seldom  fail. 
To  earn  a  score  a  day. 

After  due  solemnity  he  approaches  the  bed- 
side ;  the  curtain  is  wiilidrawn,  and  the  glitter- 
ing gold  shaken  in  the  sick  man's  ear. 

Soon  as  the  fav'rite  sound  he  heard 

One  faint  eflbrt  lie  tried  ; 
He  o|)'d  his  eyes,  he  sfrelch'd  his  hand, 

lie  made  one  grasp,  and  died. 

Lord  Bath  in  vain  attempted  to  reconcile  them. 
"  I  thank  you,"  said  Dr.  Mon.sey,  "  but,  why 
will  your  lordship  trouble  yourseU'  w  ith  the  squab- 
bles of  a  merry  andrew  and  a  quack  doctor  f" 

On  the  death  of  Lord  Godolphin,  Dr.   Mon- 
sey  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  courtly  hir  of 
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St.  James's,  a;ul  to  (.jUit  the  splendid  equij)age, 
iirid  retinue  of  a  peer,  together  with  a  moslagre- 
abk-  cireleof  London  friends,, for  a  solitary  apart- 
ment at  Chelsea,  his  plalc  at  the  iiall-table,  his 
lime  pieee  and  his  old  woman. 

As  age  and  all  its  additional  eares  eame  on,  an 
•asperity  of  manners  and  a  negleet  of  dceorum  was 
observed  in  Dr.  Monsey  ;  it  became  ilie  tkshion 
for  the  yonng,  tlic  delicate,  and  the  gay,  to  ex- 
claim against  him  as  an  interrupter  of  establish- 
ed ibrms,  and  as  a  violator  of  those  minute  riilei 
of  good  breeding,  wliich,  however  trilling  they 
mav  api'.ar  to  the  sage  and  tlie  plwloso[)her,  con- 
tribute csseniially  to  tiie  ease  and  comfort  of  mo- 
dern life.  'J'he  character  which  usually  passes  un- 
der the  denomination  of  an  oddity,  h.is  been  de- 
fined, as  a  man,  who  sacrifices  the  good  o[)inion 
of  others  to  his  own  whim  and  cGiivenienct/.  ^or 
can  Dr.  Monscy  be  wholly  exculpated  from  these 
charires.  In  Ids  intercourse  with  mankind  he  met 
with  so  many  trifling  and  woithless  characters, 
that  he  was  apt  to  suspect  that  u  hut  aiicfi  persons 
so  much  valued  was  beneath ///i  ailention  ;  but 
idle,  fantastic,  vain  women,  and  womanish  men, 
always  excited  in  him  the  most  violent  emotions 
of  anger  and  contempt. 

He  was  acquainted  with  a  clergyman  of  this 
clais,  avear  neighbor,  remarkable  for  puerile  and 
silly  behaviour,  and  very  mucii  in  tlie  habit  of 
contradicting  the  doctor,  without  learning,  or 
even  a  .single  idea  to  swj)port  his  argument.  ''  if 
ycni  have  any  faith  in  your  oj^inion,  will  you  yen- 
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tiirc  a  small  wagur  on  it  r'' — I  coiiUl;  l)ut  T 
wo'j't,"  was  the  answer. — '"'  'riie;i  you  have  vciy 
liiile  wit,  or    very  liuie  moiit  y,"  said  Monscy. 

A  military  man,  more  famons  for  his  wheel- 
harrow  amours  with  the  cast-oft'  mistress  of  a  roy- 
al cluko,  and  the  marked  contempt  of  his  wile, 
^vho  found  solace  in  the  arms  of  a  fortunate  Irish- 
man, tlrm  for  his  achiievemenls,  conlrihutcd  ve- 
ry mucii  so  render  the  doctor's  situation  at  Chel- 
sea uncomfortable.  It  was  owing  to  the  following 
circumstance : 

This  Ivoary  veteran,  who  pretended  to  reform 
when  no  longer  able  to  sin,  v.as  in  a  very  illiber- 
al manner  abusing  a  fiicnu  of  the  doctor's,  in  h;9 
rd)iSon(e,  as  a  coward  and  a  debauchee,  and  tho 
doctor  ibr  defending  him.  The  latter  instantly 
silenced  "the  formal,  but  empty  prater,  hy  thcue 
wotds:  "  you  have  little  right  to  abuse  him 
for  gallantry,  for  yon  attempted  to  debauch  his 
mother ;  and,  as  to  his  coin-age,  he  did  not 
stay  nt  home,  whoring  and  drinking,  and  get  his 
bones  broken  in  an  aflViiy  under  the  Piazicui?, 
while  his  regiment  was  cut  to  pieces  in  GerUKmy, 
and  then  hurry  ovlm-  ihiiherjust  time  enough  to 
hear  j)caee  proclaimed,  bring  home  infirmities 
produced  by  vice,  and  boast  of  them,  as  the  con- 
seciueiiee  of  wounds  received  in  the  service  of  his 
country." 

With  respect  to  religion,  after  long  study  and 
mucli  reading,  Dr.  iNIonsey  was  a  staunch  andra- 
tionalsupporierof  the  unitarian  doctrine,  and  ear- 
ly imbibed  an  uncoiuiuerablc  aversion  to  Bishops 
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and  cslabiisliiiicntSj  to  creeds  and  to  tests;  but 
when  the  "  blasphemous  Alhanasiau  doctraie" 
(as  he  called  it)  was  mentioned,  iic  burst  into  the 
most  vehement  expressions  of  abliorrcncc  and  dis- 
gust. 

During  his  abode  at  Lord  Godolpbin's,  he  was 
one  fine  day  riding  in  Hyde- park  with  a  Mr.  Ro- 
binson, a  well  meaning  man,  who  was  lamenting 
the  deplorable  state  of  the  times,  and  concluded 
his  harangue  with  his  saying,  "  And,  doctor,  I  talk 
with  people  who  bciii^vc  there  is  no  (iod." — "And 
I,  Mr.  Robinson  (replied  the  doctor)  talk  with 
people  who  believe  there  are  three."  The  frigh- 
tened trinitarian  immediately  set  spurs  to  his 
h(ir-e,  and  would  never  after  speak  to  ti:e  autlior 
of  such  a  prophane  reply. 

Sir  Robert  \\  alpoiv  knew  and  vaUied  the  worth 
of  his''  Norfolk  doctor,"  as  he  called  him — lie 
hiezc  It,  and  neglected  it.  'I'he  prime  minister 
was  fond  of  billiards,  at  which  his  fiiend  very 
much  excelled  him.  "  How  hapj)ens,it,"  said  Sir 
Robert,  in  his  social  hour,  "  that  nobody  will 
beat  meat  billiards,  or  contradict  me,  but  Dr. 
Monseyf"-— "  They  get  places,"  said  the  doctor 
"   I  gel  a  dinner  and  praise." 

At  one  time  the  late  inu;enious  Mrs.  Montasue 
was  intimate  with  Di'.  Monicy,  !>o  much  so,  that 
for  many  years  she  received  iVom  him  a  poeti- 
cal compliment  on  her  birth-day.  Whether 
from  his  lines  at  la>t  not  havinir  compliment 
enough,  or  from  his  coolness  with  (iarrick,  their 
ac'ji.auilance  declined,  he  was   always   silent    on 
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tlicsrhiect;  hut  ii  was  suspcctcf]  to  l)CO\\ini,Mo 
nti  oxlrciiie  parsimony  which  aj)|>carc(i  in  the  In- 
dv'.s  condiici  over  since  she  huih  lier  luairnilicciit 
1k>usc  in  Porunan-sqinuc. 

Dr.  jvlunscy  was  alwa\s  strangely  infaliiated 
with  fears  of  the  puhlic  f'litui;,,  a  hugbear  that 
drove  him  to  risk  his  money  on  troiihlesoine  se- 
curities, and  iihiniately  j)ro(li;ced  heavy  losses. 
He  used  to  sjieak  feelingly  (as  losers  always  do)  of 
the  villainy  of  a  \\  elsh  parson  and  a  London  at- 
torney. 

The  doctor  was  frequently  anxious  in  his  al;- 
sence  Troui  his  np.irtnient,  for  a  place  of  safety 
in  whicli  to  deposit  his  cash  and  notes:  bureaus 
and  strong  bo.xes  he  was  conscious  hail  often  luil- 
ed  of  security,  rrevious  to  a  journey  to  Nor- 
folk, to  visit  his  hrother  and  friends,  during  the 
hot  weatlier  in  July,  he  cliosc  the  fire  f)lace  of  his 
sitting  room  for  his  t)easurv,  \:\\m\  pl?rccd  hank- 
notes  and  casli  to  ii  coiisidcrabk;  amount  in  that 
unusual  situation,  in  one  corner  under  the  cinders 
and  shavings.  On  his  reliui)  alter  a  month's  ab- 
sence, he  found  his  old  W(jman  (as  he  alwavs  cal- 
Icfl  hishousekeeper)  preparing  to  treat  a  frien^i  or 
t'.vo  with  a  cup  of  tea;  and  by  way  «if  shcuing 
n^-^pect  to  her  guests,  she  had  made  a  fire  in  the 
parlor(or  master's  sitting  room)  fire  place  to  make 
tiie  kettle  boil,  as  she  never  expeet(-d  her  master 
tillshe  >aw  him.  The  fire  had  n(;t  long  been  ligiit- 
e.i,  when  Moiis(?y  arrived  at  the  critical  iM(;Uieiu, 

Wlien  the  doctor  entered  the  room,  her  com- 
pany had  scarcely  begun  tea:  he  ran  across  il)c 
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room  like  a  madman,  sayinir,  ''  D— n  your  blood 
you  b — h,  you  have  ruined  me  for  ever;  you 
have  burned  all  my  Bank  notes!"  First  v;ent  liie 
contents  of  the  slop-bason,  tlieu  the  tea-pot,  and 
then  he  rushed  to  the  pump  in  the  kitclien,  and 
brought  a  pail  of  water,  which  he  threw  partly- 
over  the  fire  and  partly  over  the  company,  who 
in  the  utmost  consternation  retreated  as  speedi- 
ly as  possible.  His  housekeeper  cried  out  "■  For 
God's,  sake  sir,  forbear;  you  will  spoil  the  steei 
stove  and  fire  irons.'*  ''  D — n  the  stove,  irons, 
you,  yoor  company  and  all!"  replied  the  doctor; 
*'  you  have  ruined  and  undone  me  forever:  you 
have  burt»ed  my  bank  notes."  '*  Lord,  sir,"  said. 
the  half  drowned  woman,  "who'd  think  of  put- 
ting Bank  notes  in  a  Bath  stove,  where  the 
fire  is  ready  laid?"  "  And  d — n  you,"  said  he 
*'  who'd  think  of  making  a  fire  in  summer  time, 
where  there  has  not  been  one  for  these  several 
months?"  He  then  pulled  out  all  the  coals  and 
•cinders,  and  at  one  corner  he  found  the  remains 
of  his  Bank  notes,  for,  being  twice  folded,  one 
<juarter  of  them  so  doubled,  and  wrapped  in  brown 
paper,  were  entire,  so  as  to  be  legible. 

Next  day  Dr.  Mousey  went  to  Lord  GodoT- 
phin's,  told  his  lordship  the  story,  producing  the 
Temains  of  the  notes,  and  with  such  energetic  ges- 
tares  in  acting  the  part  of  finding  them,  as  made 
liiin  ready  to  burst  his  sides  with  laughter.  lie 
was,  however,  so  well  pleased,  that  he  told  him 
he  would  go  with  him  to  the  bank  the  next  day, 
•and  get  the  cash  for  him  through  his  inlluencc, 
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and  would  be  collateral  security  for  the  doctor's 
iiUogritj  and  honesty  os  to  their  value. 

Lord  Godolphin  having  occasion   to   see    the 
Iving  (George    II.)  that  day  on  business,  told  his 
niiijesty  the  story  of  Monsey  and  his  bank  notes. 
Being  well   acquainted  with  the  doctor's  strange 
character,  the   king  resolved   to  go  to  Lord  Go- 
dolphin's    next  morning,  and  conceal  himself  in 
a  closet.  When  Monsey  came,  it  was^agreed  that 
Lord  Godolphin  should  get  him  to  repeat  the  sto- 
ry, which,  upon  his  arrival,  i'le  eflected  with  much 
dlfficuhy.      His  majesty  was  so  highly  diverted, 
that,  in  attempting  to  stifle  the  iiiirth  it  excited, 
and   to   withdraw  unperceived,  he  stumbled  and 
the  closet  door  opened.     The  doctor  was   much 
chagrined  with  Lord   Godolphin  for  running  the 
laugh  on  him,  and  just  broke  out  "  God"— when 
his    majesty  appeared,  and    on    seeing  him,  the 
doctor  continued;  "  bless  your  majesty!  this  may 
be  a  joke  with  you   and  his  lordship,  but  to  me 
a  loss  of  near  400/."  *'  No,  no,"  replied  Lord  Go- 
dolphin, "  for  I  am  ready  to  go  with  you  imme- 
diately and  get  your  notes  renewed,  or  .the  mo- 
ney for  them."  His  lordship  ordoredhis  carriage, 
an<i  agreed  to  meet  the  doctor  at  the  room  in  the 
Bank,    where  some  of  the  directors  daily  attend... 
The  doctor  being   obliged  to  go  to  the  Horse- 
o-uards,  on  business,  took  water  at  Whitehall  for 
tlic  hank.     L)  going  flown  the  river  his  curiosity 
excited  him  lo  pull   out  his  pocket-book,  to  see 
if  the  remains  of  his  Bank  notes  were  safe;  when 
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a  sudden  puff  of  wind  blew  them  out  of  his  pock- 
et-book into  the  river.     "  Put  back,  you  sons  of 

b s!       G--d    d — n    you,    put    back— (cried 

the  doctor)  my  bank  notes  are  overboard  !"  He 
was  instantly  obeyed;  and,  when  they  reached 
ihem,  he  took  the  hat  from  his  head  and  dipping 
it  in  the  river  took  up  his  notes,  together  with 
half  a  hatful  of  water.  In  this  state  he  put  it  un- 
der his  arm,  and  desired  to  be  set  on  shore  im- 
mediately. He  was  landed  at  the  Three  Cranes, 
walked  straight  to  the  Bank,  and  was  shewn  in- 
to the  room  where  Lord  Godolphin  had  just  be- 
fore arrived,  and  had  given  notice  of  Dr.  Mou- 
sey's  coming, 

"  What  have  you  under  your  arm  r"  said  Lord 
Godolphin.  "The  danine(i  notes,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor, throwing  the  hat  with  the  contents  on  tiie 
table  among  all  the  books  and  papers,  and  with 
such  force  as  made  the  water  Hy  in  the  faces  of 
those  who  were  standing  near  it.  "  There,"  said 
the  doctor,  "  take  the  remains  of  your  damned 
notes,  for  neither  fire  nor  water  will  consume 
them!"  A  burst  of  laughter  succeeded  on  being 
informed  of  the  last  adventure,  and  the  doctor 
was  obliged  to  repeat  the  original  story  over  again 
•with  the  addition  of  the  water  scene.  An  order 
was  then  made  out  for  the  whole  amount,  on  the 
doctor's  veracity,  and  Lord  God()l[)hin's  assur- 
ance of  his  integrity  and  singularity. 

All  this  time  the  watermen  were  very  noisy  for 
tlieir  fare,  swearing   that  the   doctor  was  a  mad 
mau.     When  he  lelt  the  place  with  Lord  G'odol- 
L  '1 
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pliin  lo  return  to  his  caniage,  tbey  even  laid  hold 
on  hin),  aiul  the  doctor  was  so  absent  that  he 
1  lit i rely  forgot  Uuir  errand,  and  absolutely 
Jsnock-ed  one  of  them  down  with  ids  stick  for  iu' 
suiting  hini.  Lord  Codolphin  interfered;  when 
lie  recrollected  that  he  came  by  water,  and  had 
not  [)aid  the  men,  on  which  he  gave  them  jl 
crown  to  drink  ior  tlio  mistake,  and  half-a-crown 
for  their  faro. 

Experience,  for  which  he  paid  so  dear,  at  last 
taught  hini  to  put  as  much  confidence  in  public 
as  in  prhdte  faith,  and  he  invested  property  to  a 
considerable  amount  in  the  funds. 

It  Nvas  a  prevailing  (^pinion  that  he  was  avarici- 
ous—a chfuge  often  bestowed  on  j)rudcnce  by 
the  foolish  and  profuse.  If  he  was  so,  it  was 
cot  a  prlnci[)le  that  pervaded  his  whole  conduct; 
for  he  has  been  known  in  two  instances  to  burn  a 
bond  for  lUO/.  which  he  had  advanced  to  indus- 
trious tradesmen,  who  were  able,  but  would  have 
been  (hstressed,  to  repay  it. 

A  neighbour  of  the  doctor's^  possessed  of  a 
large  sinecure,  used  to  be  fond  of  ridiculing  him 
in  all  companies  for  his  meanness  and  love  of 
money  ;  tliough  the  doctor  professed  and  proved 
himself  a  friend  on  all  occasions,  both  to  liim 
and  his  wife.  He  attended  them  both  at  dilfer- 
cnt  times,  for  some  years,  without  a  fee  being 
thought  of,  or  offerea  ;  and  on  one  occasion  at 
some  distance  from  town,  when  the  doctor's 
chaise-hire  cost  him  seven  guineas.  After  some 
time,   xWx'i  ah mrj 'dXiA  pr aether  ol  sordid- acliousj 
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sent  his  friend  a  ten-pountl  Bank  note,  which 
Dr.  iNIonsey  directly  returned,  saying  "  that  the 
attentions  of  a  friend  cannot  be  repaid  with  mo- 
nei/"  adding:,  "  if  he  harl  sent  me  a  piece  of 
plate,  worth  forty  shillings,  I  should  have 
thought  myself  obliged  to  him," 

He  was  ever  ready  to  advance  sums  to  assist 
inferior  tradesmen,  often  with  very  little  pros- 
pect of  receiving  tlie  money  again.  Not  long 
before  his  death,  he  advanced  a  servant,  reti- 
ring from  a  gentleman's  service,  a  hundred 
j)0unds  to  set  him  up  in  business.  The  tradesman 
had  applied  for  assistance  to  his  master,  a  iinical, 
delicate,  woman's  man,  who  trembled  at  a 
breeze;  he  generously  lent  him  tzcenfy  pouuc/s, 
which  he  made  him  repay  in  a  fortnight.  Tlie 
performer  of  this  generous  action  has  beeu 
heard  to  exclaim  against  the  doctor  as  a  inisei; 
and  a  brute. 

Among  a  number  of  instances  that  mi2;ht  be 
related  of  Dr.  jMonsey's  absence  of  mind,  the  fol- 
lowing is  one  which  he  frequently  mentioned, 
and  laughed  at  very  heartily,  when  in  a  good 
liumour,  at  the  same  lime  observing,  that  his 
brother  was  as  bad  as  himself. 

Ik-ing  once  on  a  visit  to  his  brother  in  Nor- 
folk, in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  intendi'ng 
to  set  ofl'  for  London  the  next  day,  his  brother 
proposed  to  go  and  shoot  wild  ducks  early  in  tho 
morning,  that  he  miglit  take  two  or  tiirce  couple 
fresh  killed  to  London  with  him.  The  servant; 
had  ordcrj  to  clean  the  I'^ng  fuwliug-piece,  get 
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plenty  of  powder  and  sliot,  and  to  grease  tljcir 
boots.  ■  Every  thing  being  in  readiness,  accord- 
ing to  their  desire,  about  an  tiour  before  day- 
li2;ht  the  doctor  and  liis  brother  set  off  for  the 
place  where  the  ducks  resort,  in  order  to  be 
there  by  break  of  day,  when  they  generally  take 
wing  to  go  to  feed. 

They  had  walked  nearly  three  miles;  and  it 
having  rained  in  the  night,  th(>  clay-mud  wall 
was  very  dirty  and  greasy,  when  they  heard  the 
cry  of  the  ducks.  They  were  now  obhgcd  to  get 
over  the  wall  and  a  ante  across  a   sluice  into  the 

O 

marsh,  where  the  ducks  were.  The  rain  had 
raised  the  water  about  a  foot.  It  was  then  pro- 
posed that  one  should  go  over,  and  the  other  re- 
jnain  behind.  Says  the  doctor,  "  George,  do 
vou  go  over,  for  I  have  forgotten  my  boots." 
By  G— d,  doctor,  so  have  I,"  said  his  bro- 
ther, "  but  we  won't  lose  our  sport,  as  we  have 
come  thus  far."  So  both  waded  through,  and  got 
over  the  gate  into  the  marsh  :  and  advancing 
along  the  fleet,  they  at  Icngtii  perceived  the 
duck.  "  You  are  near  enough,  George,"  said  the 
docior.  "  Aye,"  replied  George,  "  1  think  we  are 
not  abtjvc  one  hundred  yards  off."  "Why,  then, 
fire,"  says  the  doctor.  "  Do  you  iire,"  returned 
George.  "  Why,  1  have  not  got  the  gun,  do  you 
fire.  "  I  fire  !  why  d — n  it,  I  have  not  got  the 
gun,"  said  the  brother,  ''  I  thought  you  had  it. 
W  hat  tv  tine  opportunity  is  lost!  Here  are  not 
k-AS  than  thirty  ducks  within  shot,  and  neither 
tl  us  have  got  the  gun  !"  Thus,  after  jjsing  very 
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QarVy,  walking  at  least  three  miles  in  a  most  dirty 
place,  along  the  salt  marshes,  and  wading  mid- 
leg  in  water  above  fifty  yards,  they  found  iliat 
tlw^y  had  both  forgot  to  take  the  gun,  as  well  as 
their  boots. 

By  way  of  ridiculing  family  pride,  Dr.  INIon- 
sey  used  to  relate' that  the  first  of  his  ancestors, 
of  an)/  note,  was  a  baker  and  dealer  in  hops,  a 
trade  which  enaliled  him  with  some  difficulty  to 
support  a  large  ftunily.  To  supply  an  urgent  de- 
mand, he  robbed  his  feather  beds  of  theii  con- 
tents, and  supplied  the  dificiency  with  unsaleable 
hops.  A  few  years  afterwards,  a  severe  blight 
universally  prevailing,  hops  became  very  scarce, 
and  excessively  dear.  The  hoarded  treasure 
was  ripped  out  of  the  beds,  and  a  good  sura 
was  procured  for  hops,  wliich,  in  a  plentiful  sea- 
son, would  have  been  unsaleable,  and  thus  said 
the  doctor  our  family  /loppedi'vom  obscurity. 

Of  Dr.  Monsey's  eccentric  character,  tlie  foU 
lowing  circumstances  may  serve  as  an  addition 
to  the  examples  that   have   already  been  given: 

One  time,  when  the  doctor  was  coming  from 
bio  brother's  in  Norfolk  uj)  to  London,  in  the 
Norwich  coach,  during  the  Christmas  liolidays^ 
the  inside  of  the  coach  was  crowded  with  game, 
as  presents  from  country-gentlemen  to  their 
friends  in  town.  As  there  was  just  room  for  only 
one  pnsHcnger,  the  doctor  would  gladly  have  de- 
i<-rrrd  his  departure,  although  it  was  on  particu- 
lar business,  as  there  were  no  living  jiassengers  ; 
but,  as  they  refused  at  the  couch-oiiicc  cidicr  to 
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return  bis  earnest  money,  or  to  permit  it  t» 
stand  a  part  of  his  coach-hire  to  town  next  day, 
he  entered  the  coach.  When  day-light  appear- 
ed, seeing  that  the  game  had  different  assign- 
ments, he  thought  it  better  to  be  doing  miscliief 
than  nothing  at  all  ;  therefore,  to  amuse  himself, 
he  altered  all  the  directions :  the  pheasant  that 
were  going  to  my  lord,  or  his  grace,  were  sent 
to  some  tradesman.  In  short,  every  thing  had  a 
different  destination  from  what  was  originally 
assigned  it.  Thus,  on  the  delivery  of  the  parcels 
an  universal  confusion  took  place,  and  those 
who  by  advice  in  a  letter  expected  one  things 
received  another;  but  the  doctor  observed,  that 
iie  always  took  care  to  send  a  good  turkey  to  the 
fc'adesman. 

The  doctor  once  going  along  Oxford  market  ob* 
served  a  poor  woman,  far  advanced  in  pregnancy 
at  abutcher's  shup,  askingthe  price  of  a  fine  piece 
of  beef.     The  brute  answered  the  woman,  "  one 

penny  a  pound/'  thinking,  no  doubt,   it  was  too 

good  for  her.     "  Weigh  that  piece  of  beef,"  said 

the  doctor. 

'^  Ten  pounds  and  a  half,"  said  Mr.  Butcher: 
"  Here,  good  woman,"  cried  the  doctor  "  hold 

«p  your  apron,  and  take  that  beef  home  to  you/ 

family." 

"  God  bless  your  honour!" 

*'  Go  off,  directly — home:  no   compliments! 

Here,  Mr,  Butcher  (says  the  doctor),  give   me 

change  out  of  this  shilling  for  that  poor  woman';* 

beef.'' 
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"  What  do  you  mean,  sirr"  replied  the  buN 
clier. 

"  Meartj  sir  !  why  to  pay  for  the  poor  wo^ 
man's  beef,  what  you  asked  her,— a  penny  a 
pound.  Come,  make  haste  and  give  me  three 
halfpence:  I  am  in  a  hurry." 

"  ^Vhy,  sir," said  the  buteher. 

"  No  why  sid^  with  me,"  answered  the  doctor, 
'*"  give  me  my  change  instantly,,  or  I  will  break 
your  head."  The  butcher  aarain  bearan  to  ex- 
postulate,  and  the  doctor  struck  him  with  all  his 
force  with  his  cane.  A  number  of  butchers  hlad 
by  this  time  gathered  around  liim.  The  doctor 
told  the  story,  and  they  could  not  refrain  from 
laughing  at  their  brother  steel.  The  butcheu 
vowed  he  would  summons  the  doctor  before  the 
court  of  conscience.  The  latter  gave  the  maa 
bis  address,  but  never  got  his  change,  or  heard 
any  more  of  his  butcher. 

A  particular  apartment  in  Dr.  Monsey's  house 
'  was  devoted  to  mechanics,  and  displayed  a  con- 
fused cfdlcction  of  pendulums  and  wheels,  nails,, 
and  saws,  hammers  and  chissels;  and,  as  long  as 
age  and  sight  allowed,  he  amused  himself  almost 
every  day  in  this  recess,  and  was  particularly 
pleased  in  executing  any  necessary  joiner's 
work. 

It  was  always  his  pride  to  have  an  excellent 
watoJi  and  a  good  clock  ;  he  possessed  a  time- 
piece of  great  value,  and  exquisite  workmanship, 
l)artly  put  together  by  Mr.  Barber. 

To  two  of  his  favourite  clocks  he  h.id  a  string. 
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^Yhich  he  could  pull  as  he  lay  in  hed  ;  and  when 
he  could  not  sleep,  whicii^  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  life  was  too  often  the  case,  it  was  his 
amusenienr  to  have  recourse  to  his  nocturnal 
companions,  and  count  the  tedious  hours.  A 
niisciiievous  rogue,  just  as  the  doctor  was  going 
to  bed,  putn  feather  into  each  of  the  clocks,  and 
stopped  them.  In  the  niglit,  hi»X)ld  friends,  in 
spite  of  all  the  doctor's  applications,  were  both 
silent ;  he  rung  his  bell,  instantly  rose  himself, 
culled  his  servants,  and  the  whole  house  was  in 
confusion.  The  remainder  oi  the  night  was 
spent  in  searching  for  and  removing  the  cause  of 
this  misfortinie;  but  the  author  of  the  joke  was 
forbidden  his  hotsse  for  ever. 

Tiie  doctor  had  a  particular  mode  of  drawing 
his  own  teeth:  it  consisted  in  iastening  a  strong 
piece  of  catgut  firmly  round  the  affected  tooth ;  the 
other  end  of  the  catgut  was,  by  means  of  a 
strong  knot,  attached  to  a  bullet,  with  a  hole 
made  through  it ;  with  this  bullet,  a  pistol  was 
charged,  and,  when  held  in  a  proper  direction, 
by  touching  the  trigger,  a  troublesome  compani- 
on was  got  rid  of,  and  a  disagreeable  operation 
evaded.  Though  he  declared  that  he  never  knew 
this  method  attended  with  any  ill  consequence, 
yet  he  scarcely  ever  met  with  any  body  who 
would  adopt  it,  notwithstanding  his  frequent 
persuasions. 

The  doctor,  who  dearly  loved  a  smart  repartee 
was  one  day  riding  with  his  servant  in  his   own^ 
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<:ounty  when  he  observed  a  shepherd  tending  his 
iiock,  with  a  new  coat  on.  "  Harkee,  friend," 
said  the  doctor,  "  who  gave  you  that  coatr"  The 
shepherd  (taking  him  for  a  parson,  as  he  was 
dressed  in  black)  replied  "  The  same  that 
clothed  you— the  parish."  Tiie  doctor,  highly 
pleased  with  the  answer,  rode  on  a  Ihtle  way, 
and  then  desired  his  man  to  go  back,  and  ask 
the  shepherd  if  he  wanted  a  place,  as  he  wanted 
a  fool.  The  servant  went  and  delivered  his  mes- 
sage. JVhi/,  are  you  going  anay'?  said  the  shep- 
iierd.  "  No,"  answered  the  servant.—-"  Then 
tell  your  master,  replied  the  shepherd,  "  that 
his  living,  J  am  sure,  cannot  maintain  three  of  us."^ 
This  answer  being  brought  to  the  doctor,  he  dis- 
patched the  fellow  off  again  to  the  shepherd, 
with  a  crown  for  the  joke. 

Such,  was  Dr.  Monsey ;  but  at  length  infirmi- 
ly  clouded  his  facuhies  ;  garrulous  old  age  came 
on,  and  languor,  pain,  and  petulance,  succeeded 
to  that  gaiety  and  wit  which  had  very  often  set 
the  table  in  a  roar,  and  to  those  sallies  of  ironi- 
cal sarcasm,  which  no,  "  pozver  of  face"  could 
resist.  He  had  far  exceeded  the  usual  age  of 
man;  the  accomplisimicnt  of  his  century  was 
ijciir  at  hand;  and  he  declared,  in  the  ([uovulous 
voice  of  decrepitude,  that  he  had  out-iivcd  his 
}ileasures  and  his  friends.  IS'alure  was  at  hist 
compjctly  exhausted  and  he  expired  in  his  9f>ih 
yrar. 

I  lis  will,  as  might  be  expected,  had  a  tincture 
of  the  trails  and  oddities  of  his  life,     lie  Jeit 
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the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  amounting  to  about 
l(),000l.  to  his  daughter  for  her  hfe,  and  after- 
wards by  a  long  and  con) plicated  entail,  to  her 
female  descendants.  He  also  mentions  a  young 
lady,  with  the  most  lavish  enconiiums  on  hor 
wit,  taste,  and  elegance,  and  bequeaths  her  an 
old  battered  snufT-box,  scarcely  worlli  sixpence. 

H:?  mentions  another  young  woman,  to 
whom,  he  says,  he  meant  to  have  left  a  legacy ^; 
but  discovering  her  to  be  a  pert,  conceited  minx, 
with  as  many  silly  airs  as  a  foolish  woman  of  qua- 
lity, he  was  induced  to  alter  his  mind. 

He  directs  his  body  to  be  anatomized,  and  the 
skeleton  to  be  kept  at  Chelsea  hospital,  bequeaths 
an  old  velvet  coat  to  one  friend,  and  the  buttons 
to  another ;  inveighs  most  vehemently  against 
bishops,  deans,  and  chapters;  and  gives  annui- 
ties to  two  clergymen,  who  had  resigned  their 
preferment  on  account  of  the  Athanasian  doc- 
trine. 

The  doctor  lived  so  long  in  his  office  of  physi- 
4;»a»  at  Chelsea-hospitaJ,  that,  during  many 
cihangesmadmini£tration,the  reversion  of  thegrant 
had  been  promised  to  several  of  the  medical 
friends  of  the  difl'erent  paymasters  of  the  forces.  . 
The  doctor,  one  day  looking  out  of  his  window, 
4ind  seeing  a  gentleman  examining  the  house  and 
;gftrden8,  who  he  knew  had  just  got  a  reversion 
of  the  place,  came  out  to  him,  and  thus  accosted 
him:  "  Well,  sir,  I  see  your  are  examining 
your  house  and  gardens  that  are  to  be,  and  I 
assure  yon  they  are  both  very  pleasant  and  very 
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canvenient;  but  I  must  tell  you  one  circumstance, 
you  are  ihejtfth  nuui  that  has  got  the  reversion 
of  tlic  place,  and  I  have  buried  them  all ;  and 
what  is  more  (said  the  doctorj  looking  very  arch- 
ly at  liim,)  there  is  something  in  your  face  that 
tells  me  1  shall  bury  you  too." 

The  event  justified  the  doctor's  prediction,  as 
the  gentleman  very  soon  after  died;  and  what 
was  still  more  extraordinary,  at  the  time  of  Dr. 
Monsey'jj  death,  there  was  no  person  who  had  the 
promise  of  the  reversion. 
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England  is  a  country  in  wliich  the  arts  of 
empiricism  and  quackery  have  long  experienced 
extraordinary  encouragement.  To  whatever 
cause  this  may  be  owing,  whetlier  to  the  credu- 
lity of  the  people,  or  to  excessive  concern  for 
their  health,  or  to  the  superior  ingenuity  of  the 
im[)ostors  by  whom  they  are  duped,  certain  it  is 
that  the  Lillys,  the  Bookers,  the  Partridges,  and 
the  Cases  of  the  seventeenth  ccntuiy,  were  not 
less  celebrated  liiaii  the  bolomons  and  Brodiiuis 
of  the  present  day. 

Cuse  was  a  nauvc  of  Linic  Kegis  in  Dqrsel- 
shire,  and  was  many  years,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  H.  and  his  successor,  a  noted  praciilion- 
er  in  pliysic  and  astrology,  lie  was  looked  up- 
on as  the  succe-rsor  of  Lilly,  whose  magical  uten* 
VOL.  111. —  NO.   'i4.  M 
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sils  he  possessed.  Tbese  he  n-oiild  sometimcu 
expose  ill  derision  to  his  infiinate  friends,  and 
jpariiciilariy  the  dark  chamber  and  pit^lnres  by 
which  Lilly  used  to  impose  on  simple  people,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  shewing  tliem  persons  who 
were  aljsent. 

The  doctor  was  a  man  of  singular  humor,  or 
what  is  not  improbable,  lie  adopted  the  appear- 
ance of  eccentricity  in  order  to  make  himself 
known  and  acquire  popularity.  Over  his  door 
was  the  lollowing  couplet: 

Witliin  this  place 
Lives  Doctor  Case. 

By  this  distich  he  is  said  to  have  got  more  than 
Pryden  did  by  ail  his  works.  He  was  no  doubt 
also  well  paid  for  composing  that  wliich  h€  affil- 
ed to  his  pill-boxes  : 

Here's  fourteen  pills  for  thirteen  pence, 
ERough  in  an^  man's  own  con— sci— <ence. 

Case  was  the  author  off  a  work  entitled  **  Tb€ 
Angelical  Guide,  shewin^g  Men  and  Women  their 
]ot  and  chance  in  this  elementary  life."  It  was 
published  in  1()97,  -and  is  one  of  vhe  most  pro- 
found astrological  pieces  that  the  world  ever  be- 
held. The  diagrams  tivould  have  puezled  Euclid, 
even  though  he  had  studied  astrology.  The  Kev. 
^Ir.  Gr-angt'J'  informs  us,  that  he  has  seen  the 
doCtov''S  head  pasted  in  a  port-folio,  amidst  these 
strange  diagKims,  with  the  following  motto: 
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••  Thron'd  io  the  ceutre  of  his  dark  designs." 

This  book  contains,  among  other  things,  anun- 
inicllis;ible  lueroglvphie,  immediately  after  whicb 
is  this  pa-^sage  wliicb  iiK^y  be  selected  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  woik. 

«  Thus  Adam  was  created  in  that  pleasant  place 
called  Paradi.-e,  about  the  year  before  Christ  4002, 
viz.  on  April  24th,  at  twelve  o't lock  or  midnight. 
Now  this  place.  Paradise,  is  in  Mesopotamia, 
where  the  pole  is  elevated  34  deg.  30  min.  and 
the  Sim  liseth  four  hours  sooner  than  under  the 
elevation  of  the  pole  at  London.  Now  our  cu- 
rious reader  may  be  inquisitive  concerning  this 
matter.  If  you  will  not  credit  these  reasons  Wid 
i\o\tti,  pray  read  Josephus;  there  you  will  see 
something  ot  this  matter  viz.  of  tha ^rst  primum 
mobile  or  moving  posture  of  the  world,  and  place 
oj'  Paradise  and  elevation  of  its  pole.  Many  con- 
troversiess  have  been  about  the  time  aad  season 
of  the  year,  therefore  i  sh=tll  not  trouble  my  read- 
er any  further  with  them.  Lt  t  tlie  scripture  be 
our  guide  in  this  matter.  Let  there  be,  saidi  the 
word,  find  there  uas :  and  also  the  fifth  day's  work 
of  the  creation,  when  the  grass-hop|>ers  were, 
and  the  iree-i  sprang  out;  this  inav  give  us  to  un- 
derstand, that  the  lime  of  the  creation  must  have 
its  bcgiimi!ig  in  ihc  spring.  Now  for  the  place 
or  conirt  of  the  earth  from  whence  we  may  ob- 
serve ihe  poKn  jw  alorc-uieniioned  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, wUtre  Ciud  placed  Atlam  :  so    the  spiring 
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is  two  months   sooner  lluui  here  wiili  us,    under 
the  elevation  of  the  pole  at  London." 

Tliis  passage  is  so  totally  uneonnected  with 
any  thing  else  in  the  book,  execpt  we  suppose 
some  abstruse  meaning  in  the  hieroglyphic,  that 
it  inust  be  presumed  to  be  self-evident,  or  the 
author  must  have  acted  like  James  Moore,  who 
wrote"  the  Rival  Modes,"  who  introduces  the 
following  dialogue  between  himself  and  his 
reader : 

R.  What  makes  you  write  and  trifle  so  ? 
]\I.  Because  I've  iiotliing  else  to  do. 
K.   But  there's  no  meaning  to  be  seen, 
ill.  W!iy  ihui's  the  very  lliin^  I  nie;in. 

The  following  authentic  anecdote  of  Case,  -^as 
communicated  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Granger,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gosling,  in  these  terms:  Dr.  Maun- 
dy, formerly  of  Canterbury,  told  me  that,  in  his 
travels  abroad,  some  eminent  physician,  who  had 
been  in  England,  gave  him  a  token  to  spend  at 
his  return  v/ith  Dr.  RadclifTe  and  Dr.  Case.  They 
fixed  on  an  evening  and  were  very  merry,  when- 
Dr.  Radcliffe  iluis  began  a  health:  *  Here,  bro- 
ther Case,  to  all  the  fools  your  patients.'  '  Thank 
vou,  good  brother,'  replied  Case;  '  let  me  have 
all  the  fools,  and  you  are  heartily  welcome  to  the. 
rest  of  the  practice.' 

In  Pope's  account  of  the  piircnsy  of  John  Den- 
nis, the  poet  introduces  Dr.  Case,  as  being  sent 
for  to  attend  him.  It  should  also  be  observed  that, 
as  his  name  was  hitinized  to  Cascits,  it  was  upon 
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no  slight  ground  supposed  by  some  foreigners  to 
have  been  Cheese. 

The  time  of  Dr.  Case's  death  is  uncertain,  but 
that  event  probably  took  place  during  the  reiga 
of  Queen  Anne. 


JOPIN    LACKY. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  a  consi- 
derable agitation  was  excited  in  the  public  mind 
in  England,  by  the  fanaticism  of  certain  Frenclx 
refugees,  who  pretended  to  the  character  of  pro- 
phets. As  nothing  is  more  catching,,  thaa  reli- 
gious enthusiasm,  it  is  not  surprijsing  that  they 
should  find  followers  and  supporters,  though  wq 
should  scarcely  expect  to  find  among  themj  tntjo* 
of  learning,  talents,  and  consequence..  Such, 
however  was  the  case,  in  this  instance. 

Government,  at  length  thought  fit  to  take 
some  notice  of  these  fanaiics,  and  several  of  them, 
v^ere  sentenced  to  the  pillory  as  impostori^.  lix 
such,  a  cause,  pergocution  only  producer  the  Qon- 
traiy  efl'ect  to  what  it  is  intended:  accurdingly. 
thii)  punishment  was  so  far  from  convincing  tliw-ic- 
pretended  prophets  pf  their  errors,  that  it  sjerv- 
ed  but  to  strengthen  them  and  their  fQiipwgr^  iiV 
their  deluaiun. 

After  the  first  prosecution  of  these  infaluateci 
p<:ople,  and  when  Mr.  Emms,  one  of  their  adhe* 
t^aihi  had  uol  risen   froin  th«  dead  as  they  had 
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foretold  that  he   would  on  a  particulnr  day,  go- 
\crniueiu  determined   to  proceed    against  ihcm 
with  greater  severity.     Orders   were  therefore  gi- 
ven to  tiie  attorney-general  to  prosecute  Sir  Rich- 
ard Bulkely,  and  others,  who  were  ringleaders  in 
the  affair.    However  hcfore  any  farther  measiires 
were  pursued,  Lord  fiodolpiiin  and  Mr.  llarky^ 
who  were  then  high  in  oflice,  sent  a  gentleman 
to  Dr.  Calaniy,    an  eminent  divine,    to  consul' 
him  on  the  subject.     The  doctor  answered  that^ 
after  having   fully  considered  the  matter,  lie  was 
thoroughly  convinced  that  it  would  he  much  the 
best  for  government  to  remain    tjuiet,   and  not 
give  the  least  disturbance  to  the  new  prophets  or 
their  abettors.    This  advice  he  inforced  with  such 
strong  arguments,  that  it  was  attended  to  and  fol- 
lowed.    The  consequence   was,  that,  in  a  little 
time  these  enthusiasts  sunk  into    contempt   and 
dwindled  away  to  nothing.     Sir  Richard  Bulke- 
ly,   a  gentleman  of  considerable  learning,  who 
was  v(?ry  short  and  crooked,  expected  under  the 
new  dispensation  to  be   made  straight  and  hand- 
some in  a  miraculous  way  ;  but  to  his  great  disap- 
pointment and    mortification  he  died  bcl'ore  the 
miracle  was  accomplished. 

Among  the  followers  of  these  prophets  none 
appeared  more  zealous  than  John  Lacey  Esq. 
a  gentleman  of  Dr.  Calamy's  congregation.  He 
not  only  supported  the  doctrinesof  the  enthusiasts, 
but  pretended  himself  to  be  divinely  inspired.  Dr. 
Calamy,  had  once  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr. 
I^cey  in  one  of  his  fits.  "  i  went/'  says  he  "  in- 
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to  the  room  where  he  sat,  and  walked  np  to  hiui 
and  asked  him  how  he  did,  and  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  Hfted  it  up,  and  it  fell  down  flat  up- 
on his  knees  as  it  lay  before.  He  took  no  notice 
of  me,  nor  made  me  any  answer ;  but  I  observed 
•  th?  humming:  noise  g^rew  louder  and  louder  by  de- 
grces,  and  the  heaving  in  his  breast  increased, 
till  it  came  up  in  his  throat,  as  if  it  would  have 
suflbcated  him,  and  then  heat  last  proceeded  to 
speak,  or  as  he  would  have  it  taken,  the  spirit 
spake  in  him.  The  speech  was  syllabical ;  and 
there  was  a  distinct  heave  and  breathe  between 
each  syllable;  but  it  required  attention  to  distin- 
guish the  words.  I  shall  here  add  it  as  far  as  my 
memory  serves. 

'  Thou —  hast — been — iTiy — faith — ful — ser — 
vant : — and — I— have — ho — nu — red — thee : — but 
I— do — not— take— it— well — that —  thou — slight- 
— est — and— op — pos — est  —  my  —  ser — vants — 
and — mes — sen — gers. —  If — ihou — wilt — fall —  in 
wiili— these — my — ser — vants, — thou — shalt — do 
— great — things — in — this — dis — pen — sa — tion  : 
— and — I — will— use — thee — as— a — glo  — ri — ous 
in — stru — ment— to — my  — praise  ;— and — I — will 

—  take—  care — of  —  thee — and — thine. — But — if 

—  thou — go — est — on — to— op  — pose — my— ser— 
— vants, — thou — wilt— fall  -  un  — dcr— my — se — 
verc— dis— plea— sure' 

"  Wlien  the  speech  was  over,  the  humming 
and  heavinggradually  abated  ;  and  I  again  took 
him  by  the  hand, felt  his  pulse,  which  moved  pret- 
ty quick,  but  1  coultl  nut  perceive   by  his  hands 
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any  thing   like  sweating,  or  more  than    comrrjcm 
heat." 

Some  time  after  this,  Mr.  Lacc}',  without  giv- 
ing the  least  notice,  got  up  one  morning,  left  his 
lady  in  bed,  fjuitted  hiss  house  and  children,   and 
taking   a  few  necessaries  with  him,  went  to  live 
among  the   prophets.     Here  he  took  to  h  imself 
for  a  wife  one  Betty  Grey,  who  had  l)oen  a  snuf- 
fer of  candles  in  the  playhouse,  but    now   passed 
for  a  person  inspired.     This  transaction,  in  on  e 
of  his  inspirations  at  which  Dr.  Cahuny  was  pre- 
sent, he  called  quitting  Hagar  and  betaking  him- 
self to  Sarah  ;  and  declared  that  he  did  it  by  the 
order  of  the  Spirit.  At  length  Mr.  Lacey  retired 
■with  this  woman,  by  whom  he  had  several  chil- 
dren, into  Lancashire,  where  he   died    in    1730. 
He  persisted  in  his  prophetic  notions  to  the  last, 
and  never   manifested   any  concern   for  his  wiff^ 
and  children  whom  he  had  deserted. 


MARGARET   FINCH. 

-Before  we  present  the  reader  with  some  ac- 
count of  this  remarkable  person,  a  few  leading  fads 
relative  to  the  extraordinary  race  of  people  to 
whom  she  belonged,  may  not  perhapji,  prove  un- 
acceptable. The  Gipsies  are  called,  in  most 
parts  of  the  continent,  Cingari  or  Zingari  ;  ia 
Germany,  Zigeuaer  ;  and  by  the  Spaniards,  Gitar 
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nos.  It  is  uncertain  when  they  first  appeared  in 
Europe,  but  mention  is  made  of  them  in  Hun- 
gary and  Germany,  so  early  as  the  year  1417. 
^V^ithin  the  ten  succeeding  years,  we  find  them 
in  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  The  date  of 
tiieir  arrival  in  England  is  still  more  uncertain  ; 
hut  most  probably  it  was  not  till  about  a  century 
later.  In  1530  they  are  noticed  in  the  penal, 
statutes  in  these  terms:  "  Forasmuch  as  before 
this  time,  divers  and  many  outlandish  people, 
calling  themselves  Egyptians,  using  no  craft  nor 
feat  of  merchandize,  have  come  into  this  realm, 
and  gone  from  shire  to  shire  and  place  to  place 
in  great  company,  and  used  great,  subtle  and 
crafty  means  to  deceive  the  people;  bearing  tliem 
in  hand  tliat  they,  by  palmistry,  could  tell  men's 
and  women's  fortunes ;  and  so,  many  times  by 
craft  and  subtlety,  have  deceived  the  people  of 
their  money  ;  and  also  have  committed  many 
heinous  felonies  and  robberies  to  the  great  hurt 
and  deceit  of  the  people  they  have  come  among," 
5CC.  This  is  the  jireamble  to  an  act,  by  which 
the  CJipsies  were  ordered  to  quit  the  realm  under 
heavy  penalties.  Two  subsequent  acts,  passed  in 
1,3.55  and  1503,  made  it  death  for  them  to  remain 
i[i  ihe  kingdom,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  tiie  legis- 
lature, it  remains  upon  record  that  thirteen  were 
executed  under  these  acts  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk, a  few  years  before  tlu;  Ilestoration. 

The  Gpsies  were  expelled  France  in  l.jdit, 
and  Spain  in  1591  :  but  it  does  not  apiKur  ti);\l 
they  luivC  been  exterpated  in  any  country.  Tlicir 
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collective  miinbers  iti  every  (|UrfrLerof  tbo  globe 
have  been  caJtiilated  at  sevitn  or  t i^hr  huiuUed 
thou!5{in<l.     Tliey  are  most  numerous  in  Asi.'i,  and 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Kniap'^.  VaiioMS  opin.ons 
have  been  given   relative   to  their  origin.     T\nil 
th'Cy  catfie  (Voni  E<jypt  has  beem  the  most  preva- 
lent.    This  opinion,  from  wliich  is  derived  their 
appellation  of  Gipsies,  arose  irom  some  of  the 
first  who  ai'rived  in  Europe  pretending  that  tbejr 
came  from  that  country;  which  thty  did,   per- 
haps, to   heighten   their  reputation   for  skill   in 
palmistKy  and    the  occult  sciences.     It  is   now 
generally  agreed  that  they  originally  came  from 
Hindostan  ;  since  their  language  so  far  coincides 
with   the  Hindostanee,  that  even   now*,  after   a 
lapse  of  more  than  three  centuries,  during  which 
they  have  been  dispersed  in  various  foreign  coun- 
tries, nearly  one  half  of  their  words  are  precise- 
ly rhose  of  Hindostan:  and  scarcely  any  variation 
is  to  be  found  in  vocabularies  procured  from  the 
Gipsies   in    I'urkey,    Hungary,    Germany     and 
England. 

']  he  manners  of  the  Gipsies,  for  the  most  part 
coincide,  as  well  as  their  language,  m  evtry 
quarter  of  the  globe  where  they  are  fouad;  be- 
ing the  same  idle,  wandering  race,  and  seldom 
]>rofe.ssing  any  ostensible  mode  of  livelihood  ex- 
cept th.n  of  fortune-telling.  Their  religion  is 
always  '.hat  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside, 
aild  though  no  great  frocj neuters  of  mosques  or 
churches,  they  generally-  conform  to  rites  and 
ceremonies  as  they  find  thorn  cstablisheti.     Grc^i- 
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nian  in  his  History  of  the  Gipsie'^,  says,  thai  in 
Germany  they  seldom  tliink  of  any  marriage 
ceremony;  but  their  cliikhen  are  bapilijeri  and 
the  mothers  chiirehed.  In  England  their  cliildreii, 
are  biiptized  and  their  dead  buried  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  cliiirch.  Perhaps  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  not  much  more  regarded  tiian  in 
Germany,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are  some- 
times married  in  churches. 

Upon  tiie  whole,  as  Grelhnan  says,  tlie  Gip- 
sies may  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  "  singular 
phenomenon  in  Europe.  For  the  space  of  be- 
iween  three  and  four  hundred  years,  they  have 
■fvaodered  about  like  pilgrims  and  strangers;  yet 
neither  time  nor  exajnple  has  made  any  altera- 
tion in  them.  They  remain  in  every  age  and  in 
every  country  precisely  what  their  fathers  were. 
Africa  makes  tUem  no  blacker  nor  does  Europe 
whiten  their  complexions." 

Among  this  extraordinary  people,  Margaret 
Finch  had  the  tide  of  Queen.  She  was  born  at 
pulton  in  Kent,  in  the  year  16".'3I,  and  after  tra- 
velling over  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for 
nearly  a  century,  she  settled  at  Norwood,  whi- 
tiier  her  great  age  and  the  fame  of  her  fortiine- 
Ulhng  talents  attracted  numerous  visitors. 

From  a  constant  hal)it  of  sitting  on  the  ground 
with  her  chin  resting  on  her  ktK'es,  generally 
with  a  pipe  in  her  rnouih,  and  attended  by  her 
faithful  dog,  her  sinews  at  length  became  so 
contracted,  that  she  was  unable  to  rise  from 
that  posture.      Accordingly,  after  her  death,  ij 
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was  found  necessary  to  inclose  her  body  in  a  deep, 
s(]iiare  box.  She  died  in  October,  1740,  at  the 
great  age  of  lOy  years.  Her  remains  were  con- 
veyed in  a  hearse,  attended  by  two  mournin<T 
coaches,  to  Beckenham  in  Kent,  where  a  sermon 
was  preached  on  the  occasion  to  a  great  con- 
course of  people  who  assembled  to  witness  the 
ceremony. 

The  picture  of  Margaret  Finch  adorns  the 
sign  of  a  house  of  public  entertainment  at  Nor- 
wood, called  the  Gipsy-House,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  a  small  green,  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by 
woods.  On  this  green,  a  few  families  of  Gipsies 
have  pitcheil  their  tents  for  a  great  number  of 
years  in  the  summer  season.  In  winter  they  ei- 
ther procure  lodgings  in  the  metropolis,  or  take 
up  their  abode  in  barns  in  some  of  the  more 
distant  counties.  In  a  cottage  adjoining  the 
Gipsy-House,  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lysons,  from 
whom  these  facts  are  principally  taken,  lives  an 
old  woman,  grand-daughter,  of  Queen  Marga- 
ret, who  inherits  her  title.  She  is  niece  to 
Queen  Bridget,  who  was  herself  niece  to  Mar- 
garet Finch,  and  was  buried  at  Dulwich  in  1768. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Gipsies  pay  her  any 
partieidar  respect,  or  that  she  difTers  from  the 
rest  of  the  tribe  in  any  other  point  than  that  of  be- 
ins  a  householder. 
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Few  characters  better  deserve  a  place  in  a 
collection  like  the  present  than  the  Honorable 
George  Hanger.  Though  the  subjoined  particu- 
lars of  his  life  may  not  exhibit  so  niany  or  so 
extraordinary  traits  of  eccentricity  as  we  have  al- 
rcad\'  had  occasion  to  introduce  in  some  of  our 
narratives,  yet  it  should  be  recollected  that  ihere 
are  singularities  which  it  is  as  impossible  to  de- 
scribe, as  it  is  for  tTie  painter  to  transfer  to  his 
canvas  the  rolling  of  the  eyes,  the  play  of  the 
inirscles,  or  the  sudden  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  human  countenance  under  the  influence 
of  pain  or  passion.  With  these  deductions  the 
life  of  George  Hanger  may  perhaps  appear 
more  strongly  marked  with  [)roHigacy  and  impro- 
vidence than  with  eccentricity  ;  but,  at  least,  his 
example  may  afford  a  useful  lesson  to  others, 
to  avoid  the  rocks  of  dissipation  on  which  his 
fortunes  were  wrecked. 

Scarcely  any  private  individual  of  the  present 
day,  is  more  uni'Mi  a'.iy  known  than  George 
Hanger;  nor  can  tl.i:,  t)«  wondered  at,  for  he 
himself  informs  us  that  "  he  wascnriy  introduced 
in  li  life,  and  often  kept  both  good  and  bad  com- 
paiy,  asfiocialinn  w:ih  men  and  women  of  cyr  ry 
descri)  '  an-l  <>i  every  rank,  from  the  highcsl 
vo.     .      NO.  'J5.  a 
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tp  the  lowest,  from  St.  James's  to  St.  Giles's;  in 
palaces  and  night-ccllais,  Irum  the  drawing-room 
to  the  dust-cart." 

George  Hanger,  is  the  third  son  of  Gabriel 
who  Lsuccceded  to  the  honors  of  the   Barony  of 
Coleraine.     Sjjeaking  of  his  family,  in  the  eccen- 
tric account  of  his  life  and 'adventures,  he  says, 
it  jnay  be   well  to  mention  by  what  means  liis 
father  obtained  a  peerage.  "  His  sister  Miss  Anne 
Hanger  was   married   to  Hare,  Lord  C(jleraine. 
But  my  father  was  not  in  the  most  distant  degree 
related  to  him,  excej)t  by  marriage.     Lord  CoIqij 
raine,  however,  dying  without  issue,  or  heir  to 
the  title,  my  father  claimed  it,  with  just  as  much 
right  as  the  clerk  or  sexton  of  the  parish.     After 
the  same  manner  as  Jupiter  overcame  the  beau- 
tiful Danae  did  he  prove  an  undoubted  right  to 
the  title,  and  was  created  a  peer  of  Leland.     A 
lady  of  high  rank,  and  of  no  inconsiderable  influ- 
ence in  the  days  of  that  excellent  king,  George 
the  second,  is  supposed  to  have  been  benefited 
by  one  of  those  glistening  showers." 

Our  hero  was  born  at  his  father's  seat  in  the 
country,  and  was  fTrst  sent  to  school  at  Reading,  in 
Berkshire.  Here  no  persuasons  could  induce  him 
to  apply  to  his  studies,  and  tlie  consequence  w  as 
that  his  master  had  recourse  to  severe  methods. 
This  gentleman,  whose  discipline  was  far  from 
agreeable  to  young  Hanger,  is  stigmatized  by 
liini,  with  v^hat  justice  we  cannot  pretend  to 
£ay,  with  the  epithets  of  brute,  tyrant  and  savage. 
The    following   ciicumotances   are   adduced    to 
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})rovc  that  he  deseivfid  them.  Whenever  he 
foiiJid  out  that  two  of  tiie  bigger  boys  had  been 
Hshlins:,  he  caused  thcai  to  strip  to  their  shirts 
in  the  public  school-room.  He  then  gave  to  each  a 
rattan  cane  about  three  feet  long,  and  ordered 
them  to  strike  at  each  other  with  all  their  force, 
Avhen  he  presided  with  a  similar  weapon,  and 
whenever  there  appeared  to  he  a  relaxation  of 
activity  in  either  of  the  unwilling  combatants, 
be  compelled  them  by  his  own  violent  strokes, 
to  renew  theirs.  Again,  if  a  boy  had  not  wash- 
ed his  face  very  clean,  he  used  to  have  it  rub- 
bed with  the  coarsest  hair-cloth  that  could  be 
made. 

There  is  often  a  greater  portion  of  eccentricity 
in  a  man's  opinions  and  way  of  thinking  thau 
in  his  actions.  By  way  of  illustrating  those  of 
George  Hanger,  we  shall  quote  his  observations 
on  the  mode  of  treatment  described  above. — "  A 
child  of  mine!!!!!" — says  he — ''yes — a  child  of 
mine  shall  be  treated  in  a  different  manner.  In- 
stead of  correcting  him  when  he  fights,  his  tutor 
shall  be  ordered  to  give  him  a  crown  every  battle 
he  delivers,  and  half-a  guinea  if  he  is  victorious 
if)  the  combat :  and  should  he  beat  a  boy  much 
bigger  and  older  than  himself,  he  shall  receive  a 
guinea.  Yet  at  the  same  time  he  shall  not  be 
encouraged  to  fight  for  the  sake  of  money  to  be 
awarded  liim,  but  only  to  resent  injuries.  Such 
principles,  instilled  into  him  at  ati  early  age,  I 
am  convinced  will  teach  him,  in  maturer  life,  to 
lescut  iuiulta  with  a  proper  spirit.,  but  will  qot 
N   2 
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by  any  means  dispose  him  to  be  quarrelsome. 
Take  two  boys  of  equal  ai^c  and  equal  dispositi- 
ons: let  the  one  be  kcj>t  under  the  master's  eye 
ani]  never  out  of  his  sight;  forbid  him  positively 
to  fight,  and  let  all  those  who  strike  or  insult 
I'iim  be  punished  severely  ;  let  the  other  mix  with 
his  schoolfellows,  and  if  struck  or  insulted,  resent 
the  injury  by  instantly  delivering  battle— the  for- 
mer will  contract  tyiannical  and  cowardly  habits 
V.  hieh  will  accompany  and  disgrace  him  through 
life;  and  the  latter  will  be  bold  and  liberal,  but 
by  no  iuean;5  more  quarrelsome  than  his  neigh- 
bors." 

Trom  Ivcadinir,  vounu:  Ilantrcr  vvas  removed 
on  the  representation  of  his  brothers,  and  was 
then  sent  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Fountain's  at  Mary- 
le-bone,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness and  attention.  At  this  early  age  his  mis- 
chievous disposition  began  to  display  itself.  A 
dentist  used  to  attend  at  certain  times  fo  ex- 
amine the  children's  teeth.  He  had  drawn  one 
of  Hanger's  which  gave  him  great  pain,  and 
proposed  to  repeat  the  operation  on  another, 
which  the  owner  was  far  from  ajiprovi ng.  Find- 
ing persuasion  inetlectual,  he  endeavored  to 
L'lTect  his  purpose  l)y  ariilice.  Concealing  his 
instrument  in  his  handkerchief  he  prevailed  on 
the  boy  to  open  his  mouth,  and  pern)it  him  just 
to  feel  whether  the  tooth  was  loose  or  not.  No 
sooner  had  he  placed  his  thumb  on  George's 
lower  jaw  than  he  attempted  to  hold  his  mouth 
open  by  force,  and  had  nearly  fixed   the  instru- 
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ment  on  his  tooth,  vvlien  the  youngster  gave  him 
a  violent  kick  on  the  shins,  which  somewhat  de- 
ranged him  and  at  the  same  instant  caught  his 
thuiab  fast  between  his  teeth,  and  gave  the  ope- 
rator a  small  item  to  remember  him  by  as  long 
as  he  lived. 

Eton  was  the  next  theatre  of  George  Hanger's 
studies.  Here  he  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  but  to  Greek  he  took  such  a 
decided  aversion,  that  he  never  would  learn  it. 
From  the  moment  he  entered  the  fifth  form,  how- 
ever, he  studied  every  thing  but  his  books.  His 
vacant  hours  in  the  day  were  employed  in  the 
sports  of  the  field,  being  already  very  fond  of  his 
dog  and  gun.  By  night  game  of  a  different  kind 
engrossed  his  whole  attention.  Ovid's  Epistles 
were  totally  laid  aside,  for  his  Art  of  Love,  in 
which  our  student  made  considerable  progress  ; 
and  frequently  did  he  risk  his  neck  in  getting 
over  the  roof  of  his  boarding-house,  to  pass  a 
few  hours  with  some  favorite  grisette  of  \\  ind- 
sor. 

On  leaving  Eton,  young  Hanger  resolved  to 
embrace  the  military  prof*.'ssion,  lo  which  a  Ger- 
man education  was  thought  best  adapted.  He 
was  accordingly  sent  to  perlect  himself  in  those 
acciuircinenis  necessary  for  the  career  he  liad  cho- 
sen at  the  celebrated  university  of  Gotlingen  in 
Germany.  After  a  year's  application  to  maihcma- 
tics,  fortification  and  the  language  of  ihecouniry, 
he  quitted  Goitingen  for  Hanover  and  Hesse  Cas- 
sel,  where  he  spent  Uie  remaining  two  years  u  hicU 
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lie  passed  on  the  continent,  and  formed  an  ac- 
<|naintance  with  many  distingnislied  characters. 
Dining  his  residence  abroad,  he  held  a  commis- 
Hon  as  ensign  in  the  foot-guards,  and  manifested 
the  strongest  attachment  to  the  profession. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  our  hero  was 
engaged  in  an  adventure  which  had  well  nigh 
been  productive  of  fatal  circumstances,  and  tlic 
very  thought  of  which,  he  tells  us,  still  fills  him 
with  alarm.  It  would  considerably  diminish  the 
interest  of  the  narrative,  were  we  to  relate  it  in 
any  other  words  than  his  own. 

*'  It  was  very  much  the  fashion  in  those  days," 
says  he,  "  to  walk  on  Sunday  evenings  during  the 
summer  in  Kensington  Gardens.  They  were 
much  crowded  and  frequented  by  well-dressed 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions.  A  particu- 
lar friend  of  mine  came  to  me  in  the  morning, 
and  desired  that  I  would  be  in  the  garden  that 
evening,  as  he  had  something  particular  to  men- 
sion  to  me  which  he  would  impart  when  we  met. 
I  was  there  to  ray  appointment,  and  joined  him 
on  the  promenade.  He  then  told  me  his  reason 
for  asking  me  to  accompany  him,  was,  that  he 
was  anxious  to  have  some  conversation  with  a 
lady,  who  would  be  in  eon)pany  with  a  female 
friend,  whose  attention  to  what  might  pass  be- 
twecnihcm  he  wished  me  todivertbymy  attention 
to  her.  We  did  not  join  them  till  near  dusk, 
when,  drawing  olf  from  the  pid^lic  walk,  we  pas- 
sed to  that  part  of  the  garden,  near  to  the  palace, 
where  formerly  many  of  the  walks  were  bordered 
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with  very  thick   and   high   yew-hedges,    which^ 
from  the  trees  and  shrubbery  behind   them  were 
rendered  impervious  to  the  view.     It  was  almost 
dark,  the  night  being  much  overcast.     We  were 
sitting  on  one  of  tlie  garden  seats,  when,  at  some 
distance,  we  saw  a  man  coming  down  the  gravel- 
walk.     The  women   proposed  getting  up  and  re- 
tiring by  one  of  the  small  passages  between  the 
yew-hedges  into  the   shrubbery,  lest   the  person 
approaching  us  might  know  them.     It  was  now 
half  past  nine  at  night;  and  my  friend  and  the 
two  ladies  retired    into   the  shrubbery.     I   stood 
before  the  opening  of   tlie   yew-hedge,  as    this 
man  came   opposite  to  me   on   the  gravel    walk; 
and  when  he  was  at  the  distance  of  six  or  seven 
yjaces,  he  made  a  dead  halt  and   faced  about  fo- 
wards  me.     I  spoke  not  a  word  i\)V  at  least  two  or 
three  minutes,  while  he  kept  walking  a  few  paces 
backwards  and  forwards,  viewing  me,  and  seem- 
ing fis  if  he  wished   to   see  what  was  behind  me. 
At  length,  (piitting  the  centre  of  the  gravel-walk, 
he  advanced    two  or  three   paces   nearer  to  me. 
It  wa.>,  then  liigh   time  to    decide  what   I  should 
do.      lint    b(  fore  I    j)roceed,  it    is    necessary  to 
mention,  that    I    had    veiy  im[>riul('nlly  put  my 
glove  in  my  nvjuih  to  disguise  my  voice  ;   forbad 
I  spoken  to  him  in  my  natural  tone,  on  perceiving 
i    could    not   be  the  [)er>on  he    sought   after,  he 
might  have  gone  away.  On  his  advancing,  I  again 
said  :  Sir,  you  cannot  pass  this  wav — upon  which 
he  immediately  put   his   hand  t-)    his  swortl,  nor 
did  I  delay  to  draw  mine  ;  when  1   retired  within 
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the  narrow  passage  of  the  bedge,  to  make  sure, 
it'he  was  determined  to  force  an  entry^  that  I 
should  have  the  advantage  of  parrying  a  thrust 
from  liim,  when  he  could  not  prevent  my  acting 
against  him.  He  immed-iatcly  advanced  close  to 
the  hedge,  with  his  sword  half  through  it;  at 
the  same  time  grumbling  inwardly,  and  absolute- 
ly snorting  and  blowing  with  anger.  I  could 
have  run  him  through  the  body  with  the  great- 
est facility,  in  the  disadvantageous  situation  in 
which  he  was ;  but  instead  of  acting,  I  suid  :  *  For 
God's  sake  Sir,  do  not  advance.  You  cannot 
want  an}'  thing  of  me.  It  is  impossible  that  I 
should  be  the  person  you  are  looking  for  ;  but  I 
swear,  if  you  advance  one  step  farther,  I  will 
kill  you.'  At  this  moment  my  friend  came  up 
on  one  side  of  me,  and  in  alow  voice  said  :  '  My 
dear  George,  for  God's  sake  don't  kill  him.'  In 
those  days  I  was  much  in  the  habit  of  fencing, 
and  being  very  strong  in  the  arm  and  wrist,  I  was 
ever  prepossessed  with  an  idea,  that  if  I  could, 
unobserved,  change  from  the  one  side  of  my  ad- 
versary's blade  to  the  other,  and  beat  on  it,  I 
should  be  certain  of  hitting  the  very  best  fencer. 
This  was  a  favorite  coup  of  mine  ;  and  I  now  put 
it  in  practice,  with  such  velocity,  force  and  suc- 
cess, ll-.at  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hedge,  into 
which  I  drove  his  sword,  and  in  which  it  was  for 
a  moment  entangled,  I  believe  sincerely  I  should 
have  forced  it  out  of  his  hand.  At  the  instatit  I 
beat  upon  his  blade,  1  made  a  gentle  bottatlnm, 
slightly  opposing  my  sword  to  his  body,  and  just 
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pricked  him,  at  which  he  started  back  a  couple 
uf  paces.  I  never  advanced,  but  kept  my  posi- 
tion within  the  hedge,  knowing  that,  from  the 
advantage  of  it,  I  coidd  do  any  thing  w  ith  him  I 
ciiose  ;  and  had  he  advanced  again,  I  was  resol- 
ved not  to  attejnptto  run  him  through  the  body, 
but  to  gather  his  blade  and  attempt  to  disarm  him. 
Notwithstanding  my  having  made  liim  lightly 
feel  the  point  of  my  sword,  he  never  spoke  one 
word,  but  stood  snorting  and  puffing  with  rage. 
1  tiicn  said:  '  Sir,  for  God's  sake  go  away;  1  do 
not  wish  to  hurt  you.  \  ou  must  be  conscious 
that  I  could  have  run  you  through  the  body  if  I 
had  been  so  disposed;  let  me  therefore  intreat 
you  to  go  away,  I  know  you  not ;  nor  can  yon 
want  any  thing  of  me  or  of  any  person  with  me.' 
At  my  solicitations  and  in  treaties,  he  put  up  iiis 
sword,  and  walked  back  the  same  way  he  came, 
I  watched  him  out  of  sight;  but  it  may  well  be 
credited  I  did  not  follow  him.  Judge,  reader, 
what  pleasure  I  must  have  felt  when  he  was  gone! 
Jleflect  only  on  my  horrid  situation!  Had  I  killed 
this  man,  one  hall  at  least  of  the  censorious  world^ 
would  have  believed  that  my  friend  and  I  liad 
as->a«?sinated  him.  If  he  had  killed  me,  the  con- 
sequences would  have  been  very  disagrcable  to 
tvll  parties  ;  the  women  and  my  iVit  nd,  at  all  events 
must  have  come  i'orward.  J)urnig  the  conflietj 
a  thousand  horrors  and  fears  rushed  into  my  mind 
aiid  imstrung  my  soul.  As  to  the  matter  of  a 
duel,  had  it  bien  in  day  li;.ihl  with  a  second,  I 
should  not   have  thouL'ht    more   tlian  others   ou 
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such  an  occasion,  having  fought  three  duels  he- 
i'ore  I  was  tweniy  years  old.  1  solemnly  declare  I 
was  so  dismayed,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  disco- 
vering the  women,  and  had  1  been  there  alone, 
expecting  to  meet  some  kind  fair  one,  I  shouhi 
have  taken  to  my  heels  and  have  run  away  as  fast 
as  my  legs  would  have  carried  me.  I  have  certainly 
been  in  some  disagreable  situations  in  life  since  that 
period,  but  never  in  m}'  days  have  I  been  so 
alarmed:  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  describe 
wtiat  I  suffered.  To  end  tbis  narrative— my  car- 
riage was  waiting  at  the  palace  gate,  and  we 
walked  down  to  the  gardener's  house,  and  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  let  us  out,  for  it  was  then  past 
ten.  We  put  the  women  into  the  carriage,  they 
were  set  down  in  London,  not  at  their  own  house 
as  may  be  well  imagined,  and  my  friend  and  I 
walked  home  rejoicing  on  having  escaped  so  well 
out  of  so  ticklish  a  situation." 

After  a  few  years'  enjoyment  of  every  gratifi- 
cation which  a  life  of  pleasure,  dissipation  and 
extravagance  could  afford,  Mr.  Hanger,  coiiceiv- 
ing  himself  unjustly  treated  relative  to  a  promo- 
tion, resolved,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
his  frienfis,  to  quit  the  guards.  He  then  solicited 
an  appointment  in  one  of  the  Hessian  corps,  that 
were  raising  for  the  British  service  in  America, 
where  the  war  of  the  revolution  was  commencing. 
His  application  was  successful;  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  sending  him  a  captain's  commission  iii 
his  corps  of  Jagcrs. 
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Previous  to  his  setting  out  for  America,  the  ex- 
travagance of  our  captain  had  involved  him  in 
difficulties.  His  dress-clothes  in  one  winter 
cost  him,  as  he  informs  us,  nine  hundred  pounds, 
and  for  the  same  article  only  for  one  birth-day, 
he  put  himself  to  an  expence  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds.  He  never  was  fond  of  play,  but 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  turf  he  indulged  to  a  ve- 
ry great  extent.  He  accordingly  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  mortgaging  an  estate  of 
about  eleven  hundred  pounds  per  annum  left  him 
by  his  aunt  Lady  Coieraine,  and  soon  after  his 
departure  for  America,  the  mortgagee  procured  it 
to  be  sold  before  a  master  in  chan<;ery  by  pub- 
lic auction,  but  the  produce  of  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  discharge  all  his  debts. 

In  America  Captain  Hanger  was  employed  in 
various  critical  services,  in  which  he  displayed 
great  courage  and  address.  By  General  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton  he  was  appointed  major  in  the  Bri- 
tish legion  ;  but  in  the  progress  of  the  army  un- 
der Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  upper  parts  of  North 
Carolina,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  sicken  of  the 
yellow  fever.  This  disease,  added  to  the  fatigue  of 
travelling,  reduced  him  to  a  perfect  skeleton.  He 
was  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  turn  himself,  but 
was  forced  to  be  moved  by  his  attendants  when 
he  wanted  for  ease  to  change  l)is  posture,  in 
this  miserable  situation  he  lay  so  long,  first  on 
one  side  then  on  the  other  and  then  on  his  back, 
that,  as  heassures^us,  the  bones  of  his  b:xck  and 
each  hip  came  fairly  through  the  skin.     He  had 
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llicn  no  posture  to  lie  in  but.  on  liis  stomach  with 
pillows  to  support  liiin.  The  disorder  at  length 
All  into  his  legs,  on  which  lu-  began  to  recover, 
(hou<ih  il  was  a  consiileruble  time  before  he  could 
dispense  will)  the  assistance  of  crutches. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  [)cacc,  Major  Han- 
ger returned  to  Europe, and  arrived  in  the  Downs 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  seven  years.  Previous 
to  his  leaving  America,  he  had  empowered  Co- 
lonels Tarleton  and  Mac  Mahon  to  attempt  an  ar- 
rangement of  his  aflairs,  as  it  was  agreed  that 
he  should  wait  at  Calais  till  he  sliould  hear  how 
matters  stood  in  England.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  experienced  particular  friendship  from 
Mr.  Richard  Tattersall,  who  not  only,  invited 
him  to  make  his  house  his  home,  but  promised 
to  discharge  an}^  debts  which  he  himself  might 
be  unable  to  pay. 

He  now  determined  to  return  to  England.  The 
prince  of  Wales  had  by  tlijs  time  launched  into 
public  life,  and  ISlajor  Hanger  vvas  one  of  the 
jovial  characters  whom  he  selected  for  his  asso- 
ciates. He  also  conferred  on  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  equerry  ,with  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  which,  however.  Hanger  lost  on 
the  retrenchments  that  were  afterwards  made  in 
the  houshold  of  his  royal  highness. 

We  shall  subjoin  principally  in  his  own  words 
an  account  of  the  reni.iinder  of  the  chequered 
career  of  George  Hanger.  The  mixture  of  sin- 
gularity and  good  sense  that  prevails  in  many  of 
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Ms  ideas  and  expressions  cannot  fail  to  strike  tb.e 
reader. 

'*  The  year  f  came  lo  England,"  says  he,  "  the 
contested  eleciion  for  Westminster,  (Fox,  Hood 
and  Wray  candidates)  took  place.  Tlie  walking 
travellers  Spillard  and  Stewart,  tl;c  Abyssinian 
Hnice  who  has  feasted  on  steaks  cut  from  the 
rnnip  of  a  living  ox  ;  and  various  others,  who, 
in  their  CAtcnsivc  travels,  liave  encountered  wild 
beasts,  serpents  and  crocodiles;  breakfasted  and 
toasted  muffins  at  the  mouth  of  a  volcano — whom 
hunger  has  compelled  to  banquet  with  joy  on 
the  leavinirs  of  a  lion  or  tiirer  or  the  carcase  of  a 
dead  alligator — who  can  boast  of  smoking  the 
pipe  of  peace  with  the  Little  Carpenter  t\ud  the 
Mdd  Dog — on  having  lived  in  terms  of  the  stric- 
est  intimacy  with  the  Chcrokeos,  the  Chickas- 
aw's, the  Chuctaws,  and  with  all  the  aws  and  ces  of 
that  immense  continent — who  from  the  more 
tempcKite  shore  of  the  Mississippi  have  extended 
their  course  to  the  burning  soil  of  India,  and  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  from  the  Frozen  Ocean 
to  the  banks  of  the  more  genial  I'o, — may  boast 
their  experience  of  the  world  and  their  know- 
ledge of  human  life;  but  no  one,  in  my  opinion, 
has  seen  real  life,  or  can  know  it,  unless  he  lias 
taken  an  active  part  in  a  contested  election  for 
Westminster.  In  no  school  can  a  man  be 
taught  abetter  lesson  of  human  lii'e.  There  can 
he  view  humati  uiiiure  in  her  basest  attire;  riot, 
murder  and  drunkenness  are  the  orclcr  of  the  day 
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and  hribeiy,  and  puijury,  walk  liand-in-hand  ;  for 
men  who  had  no  preiensions  to  vote,  were  to   be 
found  in  the  Garden  in  as  great  plenty  as  turnips, 
ajjd  at  a  very  moderate  rate  were  induced  to  poll- 
A  gentleman,  to  make  himself"  of  any  considera- 
ble use  to  cither  party,  must  possess  a  number  of 
engaging,  fainihar  and  condescending  qualities: 
lie  must  help  a  porter  up    with    liis  load,  shake 
hands  with  a  fish-woman,  pull  hij  hat  off  to  an 
oyster-wench,  kigs  a  ballad-singer  and  be    fami- 
liar with  a  beggar.     H,  in  addition  to  these  ami- 
able qualities,  he  is  a  tolerably  good  boxer,  can 
play  a  good  stick,  and   in  the   evening  drink   a 
pailful  of  all  sorts  of  liquors  in  going  the  rounds 
to  solicit  voters  at  their   various   clubs,  then,   in- 
deed, he  is  a  most  highly  finished  and  useful  agent. 
In  all  the  above  accomplishments  and  sciences, 
except  drinking,  which  1  never   was  fond   of,    I 
have  the  vanity  to  believe  that  I  arrived  nearer  to 
perfection  than  any  of  my  rivals. 

*'  I  should  be  ungrateful  indeed,  if  I  did  not 
testify  my  thanks  to  those  gallant  troops  of  high 
rank  and  distinguished  fame,  the  knights  of  the 
strap  and  the  black-diamond  knights  (the  Irish 
chairmen  and  cool- heavers)  who  displayed  so 
much  bravery  and  attachment  to  our  cause.  At 
that  time  1  formed  a  great  intimacy  with  them 
which  has  continued  to  this  day  between  us,  for  I 
never  forget  my  old  acquaintances  whenever  1 
meet  them,  or  look  upon  my  old  friends  with 
a  new  face,  which  is  too  much,  in  general,  the 
custom  of  the  world." 
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Vov  some  years  Major  Hanger  was  employed 
in  raising  rtci  tiits  iuv  the  Enst  India  Company >■ 
an  occupation  tiie  annual  prutits  di  wiiicli  lie- 
states  at  six  lunulred  pounds.  About  the  saiwe 
time  tliat  he  lost  his  salary  as  equerry  to  the 
7)rince,  he  was  also  deprived  of  this  source  of 
inct.me,  in  consefpience  of  a  change  which  the 
government  thought  fic  to  make  in  the  whole  sys- 
rem  of  recruiting  for  the  Company's  army  in 
India. 

By  the  sudden  pjivatton  of  these  resources  the 
major  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  tie 
now  bcijan  giadually  to  measure  his  steps  towards 
the  King's  Bench.  In  June,  17LI8,  he  surrendered 
at  that  p)i<on,  where  he.  remained  til!  A[)ril  the 
year  following,  when  a  consideiable  sum  of  mo- 
ney izained  by  a  family  lavvs')it  enabled  him  to" 
come  to  a  composition  with  liis  creditors.  He 
declares  that  in  "  those  blessed  regions  of  rural 
retirement,"  he  never  spent  mere  than  three 
shillings  on  any  one  day,  being  of  opinion  that 
a  prisoner  for  debt  should  not  squander  money 
and  being  likewise  determined  to  ascertain  ho\v' 
cheap  a  gentleman  could  live^  anrl  yet  waf\t  for 
notliing  necessary  to  his  maintenance. 

Long  before  liis  surrender  to  the  King's  Bench,' 
the  major  made  repeated  applications  to  be  em- 
ployed on  active  service.  He  also  proposed  to  ^ 
form  a  corps  from  the  convicts,  shewing  iiow 
they  might  be  provided  for  after  the  war,  without 
being  turned  adrift  again  in  the  world.  He  sug- 
gested the  perinission  lor  the  nulitia  to  enlist  intu 
o  <Z 
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the  rcs'miciits  of  iho  lio'C  two  years  before  the 
act  for  tl)at  pui|)Ose  took  place;  and  likewise 
presented  a  proposal  for  drafting  one  thousand 
volunteers,  at  a  small  bounty,  from  the  militia  and 
training  them  in  the  use  of  the  rifle-gun,  a 
science  which  he  has  made  his  study  ever  since 
he  was  sixteen  years  old. 

Pinding  every  channel-shut  up  to  his  solicit- 
ations for  employment,  the  m.tjor  resolved  to  ap- 
ply himsetf  to  trade  and  in  the  year  1800  com- 
wicnced  coal-merchant.  It  waa  reported  that 
he  received  a  certain  commiss;ion,  on  such  orders 
as  he  might  procure,  hut  he  himself  informs  us 
lliat  he  was  allowed  by  a  generous  friend  a  yearly 
salary,  sufficient,  with  prudmcc,  to  keep  him 
from  want,  lie  thus  exemplitied  an  observation 
of  iiis  own  thai,"  in  so  large  a  capital  as  London, 
if  a  gentleman  be  not  too  proud  to  follow  various 
occupations,  he  may  very  readily  and  with  no 
great  trouble,  find  some  employment,  which  will 
jjrevent  him  froiu  falling  itjto  the  miseries  of  want, 
although  the  business  he  undertakes  may  not 
produce  sufhcicni  emoluuient  to  place  him  in  an 
affluent  situation." 

in  ISO!  iip[)cared  a  whimsical  work  in  two 
octavo  volumes,  from  liie  pen  of  our  hero,  en- 
titled tlie  "  Xife,  Adventures  and  Opinions  of 
Colonel  George  Hanger."  Into  this  desultory 
performance,  destitute  of  all  order,  method  or 
regularity,  lie  has  introduced  divisions  containing 
*'  Advice  to  the  Prelates  and  liCgislators  how  to 
correct  the  Iminoraliiv    and  Jacobinism   of  the 
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present  age,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the 
Tlcvenue — Advice  to  the  lovely  Cyprians,  and  to 
the  fair  sex  in  general  how  to  pass  their  lives  in 
future  to  their  better  satisfaction,  and  to  enjoy 
\vith  discretion  the  three  cardinal  virtues — Ob- 
servations on  matrimony,  compulsive  wedlock^ 
and  polygamy — On  the  misery  of  female  prosti- 
tution—The History  of  the  Lovely  JEgyptia,  the 
Pamela  of  Norwood  and  paragonof  theiEgyptiaii 
race;  the  author's  marriage  with  her,  and  her 
cruel  infidelity  and  elopement  with  a  travelling 
Tinker— And  a  History  of  the  King's  Bench 
Prison,  written  by  the  author  during  his  custody' 
under  the  marshal  of  that  prison,  descriptive  of 
the  miseries  endured  by  the  prisoners,  and  the 
extravagant  expence  incident  to  their  confine- 
ment." 

To  this  work,  in  which  some  good  grains  are 
certainly  s<*altercd  through  a  large  proportion  of 
chafl",  we  are  indeljted  for  the  foregoing  particulars' 
of  this  remarkable  character;  but  we  have  been 
careful  to  exclude  every  thing  that  savored  of  a 
spirit  of  romance,  whieli  he  seo».is  on  some  occa- 
sions inclined  to  indulge.  He  announces  his 
intention  of  presenting  the  public  with  a  third 
volume,  but  it  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance. 


SAMUEL  STRETCH. 

IN  the  catalogue  of  eccentric  misers  may   uiiji 

justice  be  ranked  Mr.  Samuel  Stretch,  who   died. 

at  Madeley  in  Slaflbrdshire,  on  the'ljlh  of  No- 
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\embcr,  I S04.  lie  was  a  native  of  Mai  kci-  Dray- 
ton, in  Shropsliire,  and  t}»e  early  part  of  his  lil'c 
Yvus  spent  as  a  private  in  the  army,  in  whieh  ca- 
paoity  he  cxperieiieed  some  seiviee,  in  fighting 
the  battles  of   his  eoimtiy. 

He  long  resided  in  an  obscin-c  dwelling  at 
Madeley,  into  which  he  had  not  for  many  years 
previous  to  his  death  admitted  either  male  or  fe- 
male; and  this  habitation  w.as  a  scene  of  perfect 
wretchediKss.  About  fifteen  years  before  he 
purchased  a  load  of  coals,  part  of  which  he  left 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  chief  employment 
vas  to  go  roimd  to  the  neighbouring  towns, 
carrying  letters  and  parcels,  and  performing  any 
little  commissions  with  which  his  neighbours 
might  entrust  him.  His  person  bespoke  the  most 
abject  penury ;  he  usually  appeared  in  an  old 
«!ouched  hat  and  tattered  garments,  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  cover  his  nakedness,  witb  a  ragged  bag 
hung  on  his  shoulder  in  which  he  mostly  carried 
a  little  parsley  or  some  other  kind  of  herb,  the 
produce  of  his  garden.  These  he  generally 
offered  as  a  present  at  the  different  places  where 
he  had  business  to  transact,  and  when  accepted 
he  took  care  to  deal  them  out  with  a  very  sparing 
hand.  This  shew  of  generosity,  together  with 
his  eccentric  address  and  conversation,  usually 
produced  him  a  tenfold  leturn.  On  searching 
his  tattered  satchel,  after  his  death,  it  was  found 
to  contain  old  bones,  soles  of  shoes,  pieces  of 
paper  and  articles  of  the  like  kind  which  he 
usually  collected  in  his  peregrinations.  Hie 
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Slock  of  liiicii  coiisistcil  only  of  two  old  sliirts 
and  a  pair  of  sheets,  though  several  articles  of 
silver  plate  were  found  in  his  lint. 

His   death  w;;s  occasioned  by  a  violent   cold, 
brought  on  by  his  falling  into  a  ditch  in  a  state 
of  intoxication.     In  consequence  of  his  penuri- 
ous disposition,  he  had   amassed    a  considerable 
sum    of  money,    exclusive    of    a   loss   of   500/. 
which  he  experienced   some  years  before.     Ijs 
left  part  of  it  to  purchase  an  additional   bell  for 
ilic  church  of  Madeley,  and  an  annual  salary  for 
it  to  be  rung  every  night,  at  nine  o'clock  during 
ihe  autumn   months,  and   at  eight  in   winter;  a 
chandelier  for  the  chur<'h  ;  a  bell  for  the  use  of 
the  free  sdiool;  five  pounds  per  annum  towards 
the  salary  of  the  organist  of  that   place;  a  like 
sum  for  the  organist  of  Drayton  ;  a  farther  sum 
lo  be  applied  to  the  enlarging  and  repairing  the 
alms-house  of  Madeley,  and  clothing  and  educat- 
ing two  poor  children,  until  of  a   proper  age  to 
be  put  apprentice,   and  to  his  relations  tzco  skil" 
I'ings  and  six-pence  each. 


CHARLES  MARTIN. 

I\  the  present  state  of  society,  the  total  and 
voluntary  seclusion  of  an  individual  from  the 
rest  of  his  fellow  creatures,  may  justly  be  consi- 
dered as  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance.  A 
resolution  so  unnatural  can  alone  be  accounted 
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for  by  the  siipposilion  of  a  niiiul  Iiiiihiy  diseased* 
and  whose  propensity  to  melancholy  and  misan- 
tiiropy  is  strengthened  by  the  injuries,  real  or  iu)- 
ai^inary,  which  a  person  has  to  eiukire  oiithe  part 
of  his  fellow-men.  If  farther  demonstration  of  the 
justice  of"  this  opinion  were  wanting,  it  would  be 
fully  confirmed  by  the  following  particulars  con- 
cerning the  recent  discovery  of  a  savage  man 
ii.'the  island  of  Jamaica. 

In  the  month  of  January  1807,  Mr.  Wm. 
Weston  of  St.  Ann's  Bay  was  informed  that  a 
wild,  white  man,  residing  in  the  woods  of  Green- 
wich-Park estate,  had  interrupted  the  negroes  in 
the  cultivation  of  their  provision-grounds,  or 
when  engaged  in  other  employments.  On  cn- 
(piiry  Mr.  \\^estoa  found  that  the  residence  of 
this  recluse  in  the  woods  had  not  been  a  secret, 
but  that  some  late  depredations  which  he  had 
committed  induced  the  sufferers  to  complain.  It 
appeared  that  he  occasionally  molested  the  fe- 
male slaves  but  always  ran  away  from   the  men. 

This  intelligence  induced  Mr.  Weston  to  send 
out  a  party  with  a  guide  who  knew  his  haunts. 
The  party  divided  with  a  view  to  surround  his 
hut;  and  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  woods 
they  discovered  him  sitting  on  the  projecting 
point  of  a  rock.  He  attempted  to  escape  by 
flight,  but  after  a  short  pursuit  was  overtaken 
and  secured.  He  was  naked  excepting  the  scan- 
ty remains  of  a  doublet,-  his  beard  had  attained 
the  utmost  point  of  its  growth;  his  feet  and 
bauds  were  callous  as  leather,  his  skin  was  dis- 
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ctj]ort-tl  witli  filth,  niul  altogether  be  exhibited 
the  most  humiliating  object  that  anachoretical 
debaseinenc  can  possiblv  Kurnisli. 

When  taken  he  affected  tube  dumb,  "but  Mr. 
^^  eston  afterwards  obtained  from  him  the  fol- 
jowing  particulars:  His  name  h  Charles  Martin. 
He  was  born  at  Nice  in  Piedmont,  where  his  fa- 
ther is  a  wine-merchant.  He  was  himself  educat- 
ed at  Caen  in  TSormandv,  and  some  vears  a[ro 
kept  a  store  at  Port-au-Prince  in  the  island  of 
St.  Domini^o.  He  iniasrined  that  he  had  been 
two  or  three  years  in  the  woods,  which  he  enter- 
ed at  Port^laria,  thirty  miles  distant  from  the 
place  where  he  was  discovered.  During  that  in- 
terval he  had  never  seen  a  white  face  or  a  human 
habitation  and  had  enjoyed  perfect  health. 

Being  asked  why  he  had  abandoned  society, 
h<i  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  lifted  up  his 
hands,  as  if  in  the  act  of  adoration.  A  cordial 
was  given  to  him  but  with  the  caution  not  to 
drink  much,  as  excess  would  kill  him,  on  which 
he  replied  :  '^  Death  to  me  is  welcome." 

He  was  provided  will)  food  and  clothing,  and 
all  possible  methods  were  employt'd  to  dispel  his 
apprehensions  and  to  gain  his  confidence.  They 
were,  however,  iueflcctual,  for  no  sooner  had  Mr. 
Weston  retired  for  the  purpose  of  recommenrlin"- 
liim  as  a  fit  object  for  the  hospital,  than  lie  con- 
trived to  escape.  He  had  watched  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bfJug  unobserved,  when  he  seized  the 
victuals  set  before  him,  and  ran  off  with  amaz- 
ing celerity  towards  the  woods.     The  dogs  were 
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iiltirincd  and  pursued  liini .;  but  as  tlu-y  nppioricli- 
cdj  he 'threw  down  pieces  of  meat  to  divert  their 
attention,  and  to  check  their  course.  When  he 
found  his  efforts  to -escape  unavailing,  he  sud- 
denly stopped  and  ran  to  his  pursuers.  When 
he  was  expostulated  with,  on  his  want  of  con- 
fidence after. the  kind  treatment  he  had  expe- 
rienced, he  shook  his  head,  heaved  a  deep  siglu 
and  said  :  "  Man  is  my  enemy;   [  am  afraid." 

He  was  now  sent  to  the  hospital,  where  a  rooirb 
was  assigned  him;  he  was  kindly  treated  and  in- 
dulged with  an  extra  allowance  of  food  :  hut  so' 
incorrigibly  savage  were  his  iuibits,  that  what 
civ'flized  man  considers  as  comfort  was  to  hiin  in- 
tolerable insipidity.  On  the  night  of  the  '2d  of' 
February  he  made  his  escape  through  a  small  ap- 
erture in  the  wall  of  the  apartment  in  which  he 
was  confined,  leaving  not  a  vestige  by  which  to* 
trace  his  flight. 

A  fortnight  afterwards,  he  was  found  by  acci- 
dent, in  the  centre  of  a  cane  piece,  about  half  a 
niilq^from  the  hospital,  surrounded  'with  cane 
trash,  the  refuse  of  his  subsistence.  He  had  di- 
vested himself  of  the  incumbrance  of  dress,  and 
had,  for  fourteen  days,  been  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  which  in  that  part  of 
the  island  is  peculiarly  severe  at  that  season  of 
the  year.  His  appearance  was  squalid  and  ex- 
tenuated ;  and  although  perfectly  naked,  he  ap- 
peared before  numbers  of  people  unabashed,  and 
with  an  unblushing  composure  of  countenance, 
which  evinced  that  the  sense  of  shainein  him  was 
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entirely  extinguished,  lie  was  re-conducted  to 
his  old  quarters^  and  asked  in  what  manner  he 
lived.  He  answered^  that  lie  had  never  moved 
more  than  a  few  yardd  from  the  spot  he  first  oc-  ' 
cupied  ;  that  he  ate  two  canes  daily ;  tliat  he  had  . 
slept  well  (although  unshehered,  and  nightly  ex- 
j)0sed  to  "^  the  pekings  of"  the  piiilesij  storm;") 
and  that  he  ftlt  himself"  happy,  because  he  was 
safe.  Being  asked  whether  he  would  abide  in 
the  Court  of"  the  Hos{)ital,  were  he  allowed  his 
liberty,  he  said  lie  would  make  no  promise. 
A\  hen  he  was  questioned  why  he  had  deserted 
the  comforts  of"  society,  to  subu'iit  to  the  priva- 
tions of  a  savage  and  solitary  life,  he  eagerlv  re- 
plied, that  the  very  siglit  of  mankind  gave  him 
])ain. 

Tile  intellects  of  this-unhappy  being  appeared 
to  be  sound,  though  he  spoke  with  great  reluc- 
tance. He  writes  a  legible  hand,  and  speaks 
French  in  the  Norman  dialect  with  great  fluen- 
cy. It  is  not  improbable  that  some  imminentv pe- 
ril which  may  have  threatened  his  life,  reduced 
him  to  his  present  situation,  for  he  seems  to  be 
possessed  with  a  notion  that  he  is  reserved  for 
some  ignominious  death  ;  and  neither  the  kind- 
ness nor  the  encouragement  he  has  received  has 
been  able  to  eradicate  this  impression,  which 
seems  to  be  indelible.  lie  is  a  well  mtuie  man, 
has  blue  eyes,  and  is  about  five  feet  eight  inches 
in  iieight. 

On  examining  the  hut  which  was  his  former 
habitation  iu  the  woods,   it  was  found  to  be  fa- 
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sliionod  like  an  Iiuliaii  \viii;\vam.  Around  it  were 
growing  tliirleen  Alicaiki  pear  plants,  ajul  IVom 
the  size  of  the  largest,  it  was  iulerred  that  his  rc- 
sidenee  there  must  have  cxeeedtd  two  years, 
whieh  corresponded  with  his  own  account  of  the 
time  lie  had  spent  in  this  solitary  abode.  He  had 
contrived;!  -uhterraneous  kitchen  with  great  ingc- 
iiuitv,  and  his  habitation  was  surrounded  with 
springes  to  catch  birds,  one  of  which,  when  he  was 
discovered,  he  had  jirepared  for  his  breakfast.  He 
had  farther  exercised  his  talents  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  various  kind  of  baskets,  and  what  a{)pear- 
cd  particularly  remarkable,  no  iron,  not  even  u 
knife  was  found  in  his  possession. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  endeavors  of  those 
around  him  to  reconcile  this  child  of  sorrow  to 
the  enjoyments  of  social  life,  may  ultimately 
prove  successful,  and  that  the  remainder  of  his 
days  may  compensate  for  the  afflictions,  which, 
it  ha&  probably  been  his  lot  to  experienc<\ 
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It  appears  doubtful  whether  the  singularities  of 
Mr.  Angell,  (with  a  complete  account  of  whose 
life  we  regret  that  we  cannot  present  the  reader) 
proceeded  more  from  a  natural  eccentricity  of  dis- 
position, or  were  the  eflcet  of  an  unfortunate  cir 
curastance  in  which  he  was  involved. 

Mr.  Angell  was  educated   at  the  university  of 
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0.\t(.-?id,  and  Wcis  desipcned  for  holy  orders;  but 
on  ihe  death  oF  his  elder  brother,  becoming  heir- 
nppnrent  to  considerable  estiues  in  the  counties- 
of  Surry,  Sussex,  Kent  and  Berhshire,  he  had 
no  occasion  to  seek  the  emoluments  of  a  profes- 
sion. On  succeeding  to  the  paternal  property, 
lie  resided  at  Binficld  in  Berkshire,  and  here  the 
afVair  happened  which  is  supposed  to  have  opera- 
ted with  such  powerful  inf!uenceon  his  mind  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Suspecting  by  mistake  a  boy  in  his  ncigbbvor- 
liood,  o:  having  stolen  one  of  his  dogs,  he  charg- 
ed him  with  the  theft ;  but  the  boy  denied  it,  sau- 
cily affirming  that  the  animal  was  his  o\Tn.  An- 
gry words  foiiojved,  and  Mr.  Angell  was  at  length 
irritated  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  strike  several 
blows,  but  not  so  violent  its  ta  endanger  the 
boy's  life.  }Je  was,  however,  in  a  i'evf  weeks  seized 
ivilli  a  fever,  which  proved  fatal ;  and  after  the 
funeral,  a  report  prevailing  that  his  death  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  chtistisc-tncnt  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Angell,  the  body  was  taken  up,  an  ii- 
qucst  was  held  by  llie  coroner,  and  a  verdict  ex- 
tremely unfuvoruhlc  to  Mr.  Angell  was  returned 
by  the  jury.  'J\>  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  long  con- 
finement he  retired  into  Wales,  but  surremlered 
Inmself  at  Kiadirig  an  the  lirsl  day  of  the  ensu- 
ing assizes.  The  trial  lasted  eiaht  hours,  a;id  a 
verdict  of  tlnitiij  was  n  turned  hv  the  jury  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  who  declared 
liimsclf  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  deceased  died 
a  natural  death.     He,  of  cotnvc,  directed  thcju- 
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r_>'  to  rc-coMsidcr  their  verdict,  jiiid  by  the  se- 
cond verdict  the  prisoner  \vt>s  ac(iiiitled.  Dur- 
ing this  tedious  and  alarming  stale  of  suspense, 
Wr.  Angtll  was  observed  to  be  much  distressed 
and  agitated,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances  pro- 
ved that  the  incident  made  a  strong  and  lastinc: 
impression  on  his  mind.  Two  servants  wlio  li- 
ved with  him  many  years,  never  remembered  his 
having  mentioned  either  liinfield  or  l>crJ< shire, 
and  as  often  as  his  estate  there  obliged  him  to  vi- 
sit that  county,  they  could  always  perceive  him  to 
be  more  uneasy  and  ill  tempered  than  when  he 
^vas  atStockwell  or  Temple  Ewell.  In  his  will  he 
appears  to  have  j)urposely  avoided  mentioning 
his  estate  at  l^iniield,  and  it  is  observable,  that 
Berkshire  is  not  specified  among  the  counties 
From  which  the  fellows  of  his  intended  college 
might  be  chosen. 

Mr.  Angell  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Gresham,  Bart,  of  Titsey,  a  truly  excellent 
woman,  who  died  some  years  before  him,  and 
whose  days  were  probably  shortened  by  her  union 
with  a  man  of  a  temper  so  capricious,  perverse 
and  morose. 

Among  the  many  peculiar  and  unaccountable 
whims  which  were  discernible  in  him,  the  follow- 
ing are  particularized.  For  years  he  was  not 
known  to  open  a  letter  himself.  As  long  as  Mrs. 
Angell  lived,  all  his  letters  were  carried  to  her, 
and  when  she  had  read  them,  she  laid  them  up- 
on the  floor  of  the  room  where  her  husband  usu- 
ally sat.  After  her  decease,  a  female  servant  was 
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rmplovcil  to   opea    them,  and  to  place  them  on 
the  floor ;  anclhecon>t;uitly  read  themonhisknees, 
without  taking-  them   into  his  hand.     The  solici- 
tor who  transacted  business  for  him,  was  not  al- 
lowed to  enter    his   apartment,  but  received  in- 
structions at  the  door,  without  seeing  his  princi- 
j)al.   He  was    very  abstemious  in   his  diet,  never 
drinking  more  than  three  glasses  of  wine,  and  on 
some  days  not  any.     To  stronger  liquors  be  pro- 
bably had  an  aversion,  but  on  one  day,  and  on- 
ly one  in  the  year  he  would  have  a  small  glass  of 
spirits,  which,  however,  he   only  slightly  tasted. 
He  never  associated  with  any  of  the  neighboring 
gentlemen,  and  it   was   not  often  that  Mrs.  An- 
gell  was  permitted  to  receive   visitors.     Possibly 
she  might  not  wish  to  be  more  frequently  grati- 
ficl  with  this  indulgence,  because  as  the  parlors 
were  at  a  small  distance,  it  rarely  happened  that 
it  was   nut  followed  by  a  rebuke,  not  coviehed  in 
the  gentlest  language.     The  complaint  was,  that 
his  head  was  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  ladies 
talking:  over   their  tea.     Nevertheless,  no  sooner 
was    Mrs.  Angell   removed  from   him  by  death, 
than  he  became  sensible  of   the  irreparable  loss 
he  had  sustained.  After  an  interval  of  three  years 
lie  was«jficn  knov.ii  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  bewail 
his  being  d(  prived  of  her,  and  in  his  will  he  just- 
Iv  describes  her  as  ii  Clirist'uni  cow^nit. 

To  judge  fro\n  his  will,  of  which  some  extracts 
ore  sul)ioiuc(l,  and  tVom  his  conduct,  his  notions 
of  law  and  cfpiitv  niu^t  have  br-cn  svvy  contused. 
Creditors  were  not  seldom  obliged  to  recover  just 
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ti«  l)ts  hy  legal  process,  and  one  of  the  arrests  to 
vvhicli  lie  siihiuittrcf,  wiisoii  ;i  (Jood  Friday,  wlieii 
he  was  coming  ont  of  riambeih  Church.  The 
officers  followed  him  into  his  carriage,. hut  in  the 
way  home  he  ordered  the  coachman  to  stop,  and 
escorted  hy  the  baiiiOs,  he  walkt'd  to  his  banker's 
in  Ijondot),  where  he  eitht.T  discharg<'d  tlie  debt 
or  found  s(H-urity. 

Mr.    AngfcJI    is  rcportc<l    to    have    cmployeil 
much  of  l.'is  time    in    reading    books  of  law  and 
tontrovcrsiHl   diviniiy.     From   some  expressions 
.which  hi:  (Irop[)cdj  his  svile  w^is  apprehensiivc  lest 
lie  sitould  he  converted  lo  the  Romisli    rtligion  ; 
.but  as  he  constanily  received  the  sacrament  on 
ifie  three  principal  festivals  in  liis  parish  church, 
it  may  fairly    be    inferred    that    he  continued, 
through  life,  a  member  of  the  church  of  England. 
The  dress   and    equipage  of  Mr.  Angell,  were 
.not  among  the  least  striking  of  his  singidarities; 
.Tn  giving  directions  for  the  dress  of  the  fellov.s 
<»fliis   intended  ccvllege,   he  seems  to   have   had 
his  own  appclrel  in  liis   thoughts,  doubtless  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  very  becoming  and  genteel.  His 
4:oat,  in   the  cut  of  which   he    never  conformed 
to   any  change  of  fashion,  was  of  cloth  of  tlie 
highest  color,  and  iheic   was  an  edging  of  goid 
.]ace  to  his  hat.     His  wig  was   made  of  hair  of  a 
flaxen  hue,  and  thick  ?et  with  small  curls  in  eve- 
ry part  except  the  crown.     His  coach,  a  curious 
relic,  was    surmised   on    tradition  to    have  been 
built,  when   Mr.  Angeli's  father  was  high^heritf 
■of  Berksliire;  but  the  muicrials  were  so  durable 
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and  SO  substantially  framed,  that  the  son  every  suin- 
iner  travelled  in  it  to  and  from  Temple  Ewell,  near 
Dover.  Its  Hnfique  limine  was  very  remarkable, 
a;id  on  the  Kenti-h  road  it  aequired  the  appella- 
tion of  Angell's  Ark. 

M:-.  Angell  died  m  1784,  His  will  was  made 
ten  years  before,  being  dated  September  21sE 
1774.  It  cop.tnins  many  curious  clauses.  la 
that  which  relates  to  his  funeral  is  a  ridiculous 
mniutcness  of  direction,  whicli  alfords  a  remark- 
able instance  of  human  weakness  and  vanity  ex- 
tending beyond  the  grave.     It  is  as  follows  : 

"  Imprimis,   I  resign  myself  whollv  to  God  al- 
mighty.    Item,    I  would  be  interred  in  the  maa- 
ner  tblloumg  :   I  would  be  wrapped  in  a  woollen 
sheet  only;  ti)en  without  a    shroud,  be  put  into 
a   leaden   cothn,    whicii    shall   not    be    soldered 
down,  but  only  screwed.     On  this  coilin  sh.all  be 
a  large  plain  Insciiption  on  lead,  exprest-ing  who 
1  am,  Sec.   Then  to  be  jnit  into  a  black  cloth cof- 
iin,  with  usual  ornaments  ;  only  I  would  have   a 
plat*'  of   co[)pcr  or  brass,  instead    of  such    us   is 
usually   pu<.     '1  hen   shall  be   wdl  engraved   the 
family  coat  of  arms,    [nopeily  bla,som:d  aud  as  I 
now  bear,  v\itli  a  full  iiisciiplion  in  Latin,  as  this: 
John,  ;he  son  of  John  and  Caroline,  c/ui.  co/isor- 
t,in  /till/tut  cdi isiiiua/H,  £v.c.    I  desire  to  lie  open  in 
my  chan>bcr  so  long  as   I    decently   ujiij- ;  after- 
ward,   in   abo.'it  a   foitnight,    or  lather   above, 
voulil  be  carried   to  Crowhurst  (a  vill.age  near 
Battle,   iu  .Sussex)  in  a   hearse   with  six   horccs 
dressed  pco|)C)Iy   witli  shields^  aiid  C3culcli«otv» 
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but  no  othcT  trilling  ornaments.  INIy  own  coach 
shall  fbJIow  with  one  footman  bcLind  it,  and  one 
ridiim;  before;  and  besides,  two  mourning  coach- 
4.'s  only,  with  six  horses,  in  one  ol"  which  1  vvoukl 
have  my  executors  or  near  friends,  in  llie  other 
jny  maid  servants.  I  would  desire  the  tenants, 
and  neighbors  of  Crowhurst,  and  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, would  meet  me  at  the  bottom  of  Hid- 
<]lcsdowne,  as  usual  heretofore;  and  they  are  to 
4iave  there  gloves  and  hat-bands.  And  I  would  de"- 
nire  such  of  the  neigbors  in  and  about  Stockwcll, 
as 'would  shew  me  that  regard,  to  ride  two  by  two 
before  me,  as  far  as  the  iarther  end  of  Croydon, 
accordingly  to  have  gloves  and  hat-bands.  And 
it  is  my  will  arid  desire  that  if  the  college  and 
chapel  which  I  intend  to  erect  be  finished  and 
«eitkd,  the  gentleujcn  and  the  chaplain  and  mi- 
nister, and  the  whole  choir,  after.wards  the  ser- 
vaivts  of  the  college,  attend  on  foot  to  the  top  of 
Brivton  Ciiascway,  singhig  as  they  proceed  some 
>^^jroper  hymn  or  anihem  as  sliall  be  appointed  on 
the  cccusron." 

The  clause  by  which  he  bequeaths  his  estates 
-aftcrdsnu  endless  source  of  litigation,  and  has 
perpeluufed  the  name  of  Angcll  in  Westminster 
iiall,  and  in  tlie  records  of  assise  in  the  coxuities 
in  wiiich  he  possessed  estates.  It  thus  begins: 
^  I  give  to  the  male  heirs,  (if  any  such  there  be) 
of  ^V^illium  Angcll,  the  fir.>t  purchaser  of  Crow- 
burst,  and  father  of  my  great  grandfather,  John 
Angcll,  and  their  heirs  male  for  ever,  all  my  lailds- 
auU  esjtiUts/  bwc»    He  thca  makes  a  \axjcty  »f 
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prolix   provisions  in  favor  ot'  tlie  heirs  male  (if. 
aiiv)  of  other  remote  branches  of  the  family;  in 
case  no  heir  be  found  to  the  said  William  Angel!. 
The  concluding  provision  of  tins  clause  is  par- 
ticularly   worthy  of  observation:    "    One  chief 
condition,  besides   what  I  have  mentioned  is,  I 
would  have   Siockwell  or  Crowhurst  made  the 
chief  residence  of  the  family.      And  particularly 
mv  will  is,  that    all    things   at  Stockwell,  where 
I  chiefly  now   inhal)it,  be  kept   al  least  for   one 
*>eason  as  they  are,  and  no  alteration  made  in  the 
housekeepijig  or  expenees  thereof,  nor  ever  after 
any  servant  put  away    without   good  reason,  or 
any  tenant  or  agent  removed,  or  yul  out  of  their 
bargains  williout  due    consideration  and   special 
reasons.   And  it  is  my  desire,  will,  and  order,  that 
no  oak,  elm  or  ash,  or  any  timber  tree  on  any  of 
the  estates  be  lopped  or  cut  down  lill  it  be  of  the 
full  growth  of  four  load  of  timl)er  round  measurt", 
unless  a  fourth  part    of  its  boughs  shall  be  mani- 
I't  stiy  decayed  and  rotten  ;  and   it  is  my   desire 
that   no   fir-tree   whats()ev<^r,    that   is   timber   or 
near  it,  without  a    partieidar  reason    for  ii,  shall 
be  cut  down  or  dcntoyed  so  long  as  it  will  stand; 
nevertheless  any  timber,  except   fir,   under  forty 
ft.ct  in  measure,   may  be  feilerl  and  taken    ibr  re- 
pairs  and   buildings    on   the  estate  on   wiiich    it 
grows." 

It  has  been  obscrvcfj  that  in  17^P,  tbi'vc  xvere 
standing  at  ilu;  bottom  of  ihc  garden  then  bc- 
lon-^ing  to  Mr.  Angell  in  the  Washway^  near 
Stockwcll  Lane  by  Brixtou  Causcwoy^  some  wil^ 
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low  trees^  perfectly  straight,  several  yards  taller, 
and  their  circumference  much  larger  than  that  of 
any  mast. 

The  following  clause  bespeaks  a  character  not 
devoid  of  be  nevolence  :  "  I  give  to  all  mv  ser- 
vants that  came  to  me  einee  1751,  and  staid  one 
whole  year^  and  did  not  go  away  abru[)tly,  or  put 
away  for  any  misdemeanor,  ol ;  and  to  all  that 
served  three  years  or  upwards,  10/;  and  to  such 
as  married  and  went  away  with  my  consent  and 
approbation,  10/;  and  5/.  to  each  of  their  chil- 
dren. Iteu),,  t  give  to  all  my  servants  mourn* 
mg. 

Besides  some  trifling  charitable  legacies,  to 
the  poor  of  Stock  well,  he  makes  provision  for 
the  building  and  endowment  of  a  college  at  that 
place,  lie  gives  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  archbishop  of 
York  for  the  lime  being  lOu/.  per  annum,  out 
of  I'.is  estate  at  Ev.cll  ;  100/.  per  annum  out  of 
of  his  estate  at  Lunibeih;  S50L  per  annum  out 
of  the  collections  of  the  Spurn  Liglits  at  New- 
castle and  '250/.  out  of  the  iight-houses  at  Sunder- 
land in  trust,  to  be  paid  hall'-ycarly  without  any 
deduction,"  for  the  maintaining  u  college  or  sc^ 
ciely  of  seven  decayed  or  unprovided-for  gentle- 
men, that  shall  be  such  by  three  descents,  and 
two  clcrii:vmen,  an  or2;anist,  six  sin^incc  men, 
and  twelve  choristers,  and  a  verger  or  chapel 
clerk;  also  three  domestic  servants,  viz.  a  butler, 
baker  and  groom.  One  of  the  gentlemen  may 
have  becu  a  merchant.     They  shall  be  called  &JS; 
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ji^ntlemen  of  St.  John's  College,  near  StockwelK 
One  of  the  seven  gentlemen  sluill  be  styled  pre- 
sident, and  shall  be  superior  to  tlie  rest  ;  the  gen- 
ileincii  and  the  two  eltjrg^'men  shall  eat  togetlier, 
and  the  charges  of  their  board  and  lif[uors  each 
-shall  come  to  about  .'fi/.  yearly  ;  for  their  clothing, 
v.hich  shall  be  of  light-colored  cloth,  shall  l)e 
yearly  allowed,  and  for  a  hat  vviih  a  narrow  gold 
lace,  about  .3/." — This  it  should  be  olxserved  was 
the  dress  Mr.  Angell  himself  usually  wore. 

lie  then  speciHes  the  counties  from  which  the 
gcntknicn  are  to  be  chosen.  These  are  Surry, 
iLent,  Northampton,  Somerset,  Sussck,  Essex, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Lincoln,  Northumberland,  Staf- 
ford, Salop,  Herts,  Leicester,  Bedford,  Cam- 
bridge, Bucks  and  Worcester;  and  one  out  of 
the  counties  of  BrfKiknock,  Carmarlhcn  and 
Carnarvon  in  VVales. 

He  leaves  OOOOL  to  build  the  college  in  the 
middle  of  a  piece  of  ground  at  Stockwell  called 
Burden  Hush.  The  sum  of  IjOO/.  out  of  thfe 
above  fiOOOl.  he  apjnopriates  to  the  erection  of 
tliechtipel,  to  be  of  stone  (iO  feet  hy  40.  The 
jnifldle  part  of  the  man.->if)n  to  be  for  the  apart- 
nicius  ol  the  gentlemen  and  clergymen,  four  on 
each  siile,  and  one  in  the  centre  for  the  presi- 
dent, buiJt  V,  iih  brick  covered  with  storie ;  on 
each  side  u  house  for  the  singing  men,  at  the  enrl 
of  which  on  the  south  side,  is  to  stand  a  house 
uhen^  they  are  to  eat  together,  under  which  is  to 
be  a  cellar;  at  the  east  end  thciofiice,  and  at  (he 
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oilior  end  the  organist's  apartment  nnd  tli 
irchool;  behind,  all  the  ont  offices,  and  stables  on 
the  north  side  against  tlie  hall  nntl  chapel.  On 
all  snrplice  days  divine  service  to  be  performed 
according  to  the  pattern  of  the  best  ordered  ca- 
thedrals. If  not  built  in  his  life-time,  the  build- 
ing to  be  set  about  immediately  after  his  inter- 
nment ;  and  if  in  times  to  come  this  college  should 
ever  be  dissolved  by  government,  the  revenues 
ore  to  revert  to  the  possessor  of  his  estates.  He 
assigns  os  iv  motive  lor  this  foundation,  that  for 
the  good  of  the  public  a  society  should  be  es- 
tablished, in  which  there  sliould  always  be  pat- 
terns of  piety  and  of  genteel  behavior. 

These  extracts  from  Mr.  Angell's  wiU  certainly 
betray  great  eccentricity,  especially  as  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  he  was  unapprised  of 
tlie  laws  enacted  to  restrain  alienations  in  mort- 
main. It  should  seem  that  he,  at  times,  really 
flattered  himself  that  he  might  live  to  complete 
his  darling  institution ;  he  not  only  mentions,  aswe 
have  seen,  the  iield  where  the  buildings  were  to 
be  erected;  but,  it  has  been  said,  that  he  traced 
the  ground-plot  of  some  of  them  and  had  pro- 
cured stones  from  a  northern  county  for  the  cha- 
pel. 

Thepropeiisity  of  Mr.  Angell  to  litigation,  and 
liis  disposition  to  perpetuate  suits  at  law  after  his 
decease,  appear  from  the  clauses  of  his  will  that 
enjoin  large  sums  of  money  to  be  reserved  out 
of  his  estates  and  appropriated  to  tiiat  use.     He 
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tlirected  that  100/.  a  year  should   be   applied   to 
regain  the  estate  at   Crowhurst,  withheld  fVoni 
him  by  mortgage  contrary  to  all  equity^  and  100/. 
a  year  to  cancel  and  extinguish  the  demand  upon 
the  Spurn  Light;  and   his  successors  were  never 
to  desist  from  their  attempts  to  accomplish  botii 
these  points.     He  likewise  took  the  most  elTec- 
tiial  means  to  entail  law-suits  upon  them  by  his 
random  devise  of  his  estates  to  the  heirs  male 
(if  any)  of  his  remote  ancestors.      It  might  not, 
however  occur  to  him  that  he  would  give  occa- 
sion to  a  combination  of  projectors  to  try  to  be- 
nefit themselves  by  supporting  the  claims  of  per- 
sons not  in  circumstances  to  defray  the  charges 
of  a  contest,  and  who  might  not,  in  fact  be  relat- 
ed to  the   testator,  which  has  actually  been   the 
event.     A  law-suit    in   Chancery   relative  to  his 
will  is  yet  undetermined,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  college  at  Stockwell  has  never  been   carried 
into  eifect. 
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distorted  liis  features  into  u  most  liidcoiis  grin, 
presented  Hogarth,  who  seeini d  li)us  early  to  be 
apprised  of  the  path  whieh  Nature  intended  him 
lo  pursue,  with  loo  huighablc  a  subject  to  be 
overlooked.  He  took  out  his  pencil,  and  on  the 
spot  produced  a  most  ludicrous  figure.  This 
piece  was  the  more  valuable,  as  it  exhibited  an, 
exact  likeness  of  the  man,  with  the  portrait  of 
liis  antagonist,  and  the  figures  in  caricature  of 
the  principal  persons  collected  round  them. 

His  apprenticeship  had  no  sooner  expired, 
thaia  he  entered  into  the  academy  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's Laue,.  and  studied  drawing  from  the  life,  "  in 
which,"  as  Mr.  Walpole  observes,  "  he  uever 
attained  to  great  excellence.  It  was  character, 
the  passions,  the  soul,  that  his  genius  was  given 
Jiim  to  copy.  In  coloring  he  proved  no  greater 
master  :  his  force  lay  in  expression,  not  in  tints 
aod  chiaro  scuro."' 

At  this  period  of  his  life  Hogarth  was  doomed 
to  experience  the  distresses  which  never  fail  to 
result  from  the  union  of  indigence  and  ambition. 
While  he  was  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future 
celebrity,  he  was  exposed  to  all  the  contempt 
that  penury  can  produce.  U  is  said  that,  being, 
one  day  at  a  loss  for  so  trifling  sum  as  twenty 
shillings,  in  order  to  be  revenged  of  his  landlady, 
who  strove  to  compel  him  to  payment,  he  drewj 
her  as  ugly  as  possible,  and  in  that  single  portrait 
s;ave  marks  of  the  dawn  of  suj)crior  genius. 
Unlike  many  who  are  desirous  of  burying  in  obli- 
vion the   scantiness  of  their  early  fortunes.  Ho- 
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garth  was  always  fond  of  contrasting  the  neces- 
sities of  his  youth,  with  the  aftiuenee  of  his  ma- 
tiirer  a^e.  "  I  remember  the  time,"  he  would  sny 
"  when  I  have  gone  moping  into  the  city  with- 
out a  shilling  iii  my  pocket;  hut  as  soon  as  I  had 
received  ten  guineas  tiiere  for  a  plate,  T  have 
returned  h(xne,  put  on  my  sword,  and  sallied  out 
-again  with  all  the  conndence  of  a  man,  who  hiul 
aen  thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket. 

Hogarth  hegan  business  on  his  own  account 
about  17'20.  His  first  employment  appears  to 
have  been  the  engraving  of  arms  and  shop-bills. 
He  next  agreed  to  design  and  furnish  plates  for 
booksellers,  but  except  a  set  of  plates,  executed 
in  1726  for  a  duodecimo  edition  of  Hudibras, 
none  of  his  early  productions  could  claim  tiie 
least  notice. 

On  the  success  of  those  plates,  however,  Ho- 
.  garth  commenced  painter,  and  a  painter  of  por- 
traits—  the  most  ill-suited  employment  for  a  man 
whose  turn  certainly  was  not  flattery,  and  wdiose 
talents  were  not  adapted  to  look  on  vanity  with- 
out a  sneer.  Yet  his  facility  in  catching  a  like- 
ness, and  the  method  he  chose  of  painting  fami- 
lies and  conversation  piectis  in  small,  then  a  novelty, 
drew  to  liim  a  prodigious  business  for  some  time. 
This  however  did  not  continue,  either  because 
he  resolved  to  follow  the  real  bent  of  his  dis[)osi- 
tion,  or  his  customers  apprehended  that  a  sati- 
rist was  loo  formidable  a  confessor  for  the  vota- 
ries of  self  love. 
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It  \\n<  liis  (•ii:<tonj  to  sketch  out  on  tlic  spot 
any  vcinaikablL'  face  v\l)icf»  particularly  struck 
<  him,  aiui  ofwliich  uc  wislitil  to  preserve  tliQ  rc- 
nicuibrniicc.  A  c^ciitleniaii  being  once  in  liis 
company  at  the  Dcdloid  CoHce  Houso^  Covciit 
Garden,  ob.-'crvecl  i)ij]i  dravvinj^  something  with 
a  pencil  on  his  i;ail.  Buquiring  what  had  been 
tijc  artist's  ctnployment,  lie  was  shewn  a  whimsi- 
cal miniature  of  the  countenance  oKa  person  w!io 
^\as  then  at  i5  ijinall  distance. 

In  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Jtlogartli's  life,  it  hnp- 
f'Mied  ih.'it  a  nobleman  who  was  uncomn)only  ug- 
ly and  deformed,  came  to  sit  to  him  for  his  pic- 
ttire.  It  was  executed  with  a  skill  that  did  ho- 
nor to  the  artist's  abilities ;  but  the  likeness  was 
rigidly  observed,  without  the  slightest  altentioti 
to  compliment  or  flattery.  The  peer,  disgusted 
at  this  counterpart  of  his  dear  self,  never  enter- 
tained an  idea  of  sending  for  a  reflector,  that 
would  op.ly  insult  him  with  his  deformities.  The 
artist  suilcred  some  time  to  elapse  before  he  ap- 
plied for  his  money  ;  but  afterwards  made  many 
unsuccessful  applications  for  payment.  At  length 
he  contrived  an  expedient,  whiciv  alarmed  the 
nobleman's  pride,  and  thus  answered  his  purpose. 
lie  sent  him  the  following  card; — 'M\Ir.  Ho- 
garth's dutiful  res])ccts  lo  Lord ;  finding  that 

lie  does  not  mean  to  have  the  j)icture  which  was 
drawn  for  him,  is  informed  again  of  Mr.  H's 
necessity  for  the  money  ;  if,  therefore  his  lord- 
ship does  not  send  lor  it  in  three  days,  it  \sill  be 
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disposed  of,  with  the  addition  of  a  tail  and  some 
other  little  appendages  to  Mr.  Hare,  tlie  famous 
wild  beast  niaa  ;  Mr.  H.  having  given  tliat  gen- 
llcmun  a  conditional  promise  of  it  for  an  exhibi- 
tion picture,  on  liis  lordship's  refiisal." — This  in- 
timation produced  the  desired  effect.  His  Lord- 
ship sent  for  the  obnoxious  picture  and  comniit- 
,ted  it  to  the  flames. 

On  another  occa^ion  a  nobieman,  not  remark- 
ablt  for  generosity,  sent  for  H<igarth  and  desir- 
ed that  he  would  represent  0:1  one  of  the  com-  . 
parinitrnts  on  a  stair-case,  Pharoah  and  his  host 
dro'.vned  in  the  Red  Sea.  At  the  same  time  he 
hinted  that  no  great  price  would  be  given  for  the 
performance,  iiogarth  however  agreed.  Soon, 
tif'.erwarfls  he  applied  for  payment  to  his  employ- 
•er,  V.  ho  seeing  that  the  space  allotted  for  tlie  pic- 
ture had  only  been  daubed  over  with  red,  declar- 
ed he  had  no  idea  of"  p;iying  a  painter  when  he  had 
proceeded  no  fJirther  than  to  lay  his  groiuid. 
"  (irovncir  exclaimed  HcL-arth,  *'  There  is  no 
gioaiid  in  the  case,  uiy  lord.  The  red  voa  per- 
ceive is  the  Ked  Sea.  Pharoah  and  his  host  are 
drowned  as  you  desired,  and  cannot  be  made  ob- 
jects of  sight,  for  ihe-f;ea  covers  them  all." 

In  1730  Hoganh  formed  a  matrimonial  cotiv 
necti»m  with  the  only  rlaughter  of  Sir  James 
Thornhill,  liimscif  an  artist  of  considerable  emi- 
nence. This  union  was  a  stolen  one  and  consc- 
tiucntly  without  the  appiobation  of  the  father, 
who,  considering  the  youth  of  his  child,  then  bare- 
ly eigbtceHj  and  the  slendcc- finances  of  htr  bus- 
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baud,  who  luul  not  emerged  from  obscurity,  was 
not  easily  reconciled  to  the  match.  Our  artist 
about  this  time  began  his  series  oF  prints  entitled 
-llie  JJinluCs  Progress,  ynd  was  advised  by  Lady 
Tliornfiill  to  have  some  of  the  scenes  in  it  pla- 
ced in  the  way  of  his  falher-in-law.  According- 
ly jNlrs.  tlugarih  undertook  enrly  one  morning  to 
convey  some  of  tliem  into  his  dining  room.  Oii 
his  rising  he  enquired  whence  they  came,  and 
being  told  by  \\honi  they  were  introchiced,  he 
observed:  "  V^cry  well;  (he  nian  \\\\o  can  fur- 
nish representations  like  these,  can  also  main- 
tain a  wife  without  a  portion/'  'J'his  remark 
yv^is  designed  as  an  excuse  for  kcc[»ing  his  own 
purse-strings  close,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he 
became  both  reconciled  and  generous  to  the 
vouny;  couple.  Another  slil!  more  beneficial  ef- 
tcct  af  tliis  exercise  of  his  talents,  was,  that  itin^- 
|rpduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  public  and  laid 
^  solid  foundation  for  his  future  fame. 

Soon  after  his  marriage^  Hogarth  had  summer 
lodgiago  at  South  Lambeth;  and  being  intimate 
with  Mr.  Tyers,  the  proprietar  of  V^auxluill  Gar- 
densj  Ije  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  that 
agreeable  place,  by  the  bint  of  euibtllishing  it 
vliU  p^intiugs,  spnie  of  which  were  ssketched  by 
tis  own  truly  comic  pencil.  A  gold  ticl<et  of  ad, 
Bi,iss^on  for  liiniseif  and  bis  friends,  bespoke  the 
grutityde  of  the  proprietor  for  his  assistance. 

'Ihe  }lar lot's  Progress  was  succeeded  by  the 
liahei  Progress, uiu\ other  [fcrformancesof  alikede- 
&vript|.vt),  vbi.cU  iftyst  bit  t.oo  wclj  kxipwii  to  eve- 
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ry  reader  to  reiuler^ny  character  of  them  neces- 
sary in  this  place.  These  were  sold  by  him  at  his 
house  in  Leicester  Fields,  where  weahh  unci  re- 
putation rewarded  his  exertions. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Aix 
la  ChapelJe,  Hogarth  availed  himself  of  that  o[>- 
])ortunity  to  visit  France.  In  that  country  he 
manifested  a  narrowness  of  sentiment  which  fre- 
quently adheres  to  persons  whose  pr<fjudic<'3  hav« 
not  been  removed  by  education  or  travel.  He 
was  dissatisfted  with  eveiy  tiling  he  saw.  If  an 
el^-gant  circumstance  either  in  the  furniture  or 
ihe  ornaments  of  a  room  was  pointed  out  as  de- 
serving ap[*r()bation,  his  constJHit  reply  was  : 
AV'hat  then  !!  But  it  is  French  !  Their  houses  are 

all  gilt  and  b- 1."     In  the  streets  he  was  often 

rudely  clamorous.  A  tattered  bag,  or  a  |">iiir  of 
sdk  stockiivgs  with  holes  in  them^  drew  from  him 
4I  torrent  of  imprudent  language.  In  vain  was  he 
advised  to  be  more  cautious  m  his  public  remarks, 
as  many  Scotch  and  Irish  refugees  were  often 
within  hearing  of  th^^se  reproachi  s,  and  would 
r<'joiec,  at  least,  in  the  opportunity  to  get  the 
painter  mobbed.  He  laughed  at  the  admonitioti, 
abused  the  person  who  offeretl  it  as  a  jjusillani- 
mous  wretch,  uuworthy  of  living  iu  a  free  coun- 
try, and  nui(de  him  the  butt  of  his  ridicule  for  se- 
veral evenings  ufterwardi;.  This  unseasonable 
pleasantry  was  ho.wever  completely  extinguished 
by  an  anexpected  event. 

Hogarth  wius  taking  a  sketch  of  the  gate  of 
Calais,  when  he  was  seized  and  carried  us  a  spy 
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before  the  governor  of  tlic  town.  After  a  rigo^ 
rous  examination,  the  innocence  of  his  designs 
was  rendered  perfectly  apparent  by  the  other 
sketches  that  he  had  about  him,  and  which  were 
by  no  means  such  as  could  serve  the  pur- 
j)ose  of  an  engineer.  He  was  nevertheless,  told 
by  the  commandant,  that,  had  not  the  peace 
been  actually  signed,  he  should  have  been  oblig- 
ed to  hang  him  up  immediately  on  the  ramparts. 
Two  guards  were  then  provided  to  convfey  him 
on  ship-board,  nor  did  they  quit  him  till  he  was 
three  miles  from  the  shore.  '^Phey  then  spun  him 
round  like  a  top  on  the  deck  ;  and  told  him  he 
was  at  liberty  to  proceed  on  his  voyag<?  without 
farther  attendance  and  molestation.  Hofr^vrth 
was  far  from  being  pleased  with  the  slightest 
allusion  to  this  affair,  but  the  leading  circum- 
stance of  it  his  own  pencil  has  recorded  in  his 
picture  entitled  "  O  the  Roast  Beef  of  Old  En~ 
gland  r 

In  1753  our  artist  appeared  to  the  world  in  the 
character  of  an  author,  and  published  a  quarto 
volume  under  the  title  of  The  Anal i/sis  of  Deauti/. 
-in  the  composition  of  which  he  v/as  assisted  by 
Dr.  Hoadiy,  Mr.  Ralph  and  Dr.  INJorrel.  This 
book,  Mr.  Walpole  remaiks,  had  many  sensible 
bints  and  observations,  but  it  did  not  carry  the 
conviction  nor  meet  with  the  universal  acquies- 
cence he  exj)ected.  As  he  treated  his  contempo- 
raries with  scorn,  they  triumphed  over  his  pub- 
lication, and  iiritated  for  the  purpose  ot"  exposing 
hun. 
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Hogarth  certainly  had  one  failing  in  coir.mou 
with  most  people  who  attain  to  wealth  and  emi- 
nence, without  the  aid  of  a  liberal  education.  Tie 
nlfccted  to  despise  every  kind  of  knowledge, 
which  he  did  not  possess,  and  having  established 
his  fame  with  little  or  no  obligations  to  literature, 
he  either  conceived  it  to  be  needless,  or  decried 
it  because  it  lay  out  of  his  reach.  Till  this  cele- 
brated artist  commenced  author,  he  did  not  seem 
to  have  discovered  that  even  spelling  was  a  ne- 
cessary qualification,  though  he  had  ventureil  in 
one  of  his  pieces  to  ridicule  the  deficiency  of 
"Rich  in  that  particular. 

With  respect  to  flattery,  no  one  could  be  more 
open  to  illusions  tiian  Hogarth.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  will  evince  how  much  easier  it  is 
to  detect  ill-placed  or  hyperbolic  adulation  wheii 
applied  to  others  than  to  ourselves.  Being  at 
dinner  with  tl^e  celebrated  Cheseldeo.he  was  in- 
formed that  Mi-'.  Frekc,  surgeon  of  St.  Bartho- 
I'jinew's  Hospital  asserted,  that  (ireen.e  was  as 
cuiiacnt  in  musical  com[)Obilion  as  Handel. 
"  'Ihal  fellow  Freke,"  exclaimed  Hogarth,  "  h 
always  shooting  his  bolt  absurdly  in  one  way  or 
the  other!  ijandel  is  a  giant  in  n)usic;  Greene 
only  a  liglit  Florimcl  kind  of  a  composer." — 
"  Ay,"  rej«)ined  the  artist's  informant,  "  but  at 
the  same  time  Mv.  Fieke  declared  that  yuu  were 
a^  g.)od  a  portrait  painter  as  Vandyke." — "  TIh'ic 
he  was  in  the  right,"  replied  Hogarth  ;  "  and  so 
by  (i — -d,  [  am,  give  me  my  time,  and  l<  t  I'v 
chuse  my  subject !" 
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With  Dr.  lloadly,  rhancellor  of  ^\"l^cllcslcf, 
llogaitli    was  always  on    terms   ot    llie    slriclost 
iVicndsihip,  and    tVeciuctitly  visited  him  at  his  va- 
rious residences    in    llampsiiire.     The    doctor's 
fondness  for  theatrical   exhibitions   was  so  great, 
that  few  visitors  could  remain  long  in  his  house, 
l>efore  they  were   solicited   to    accept  a    part    iiv 
some  interlude  or  other.     He  himseli'  with  Gar- 
rick  and  Hogarth  once  performed  a  ludicrous  pa- 
rody on  the  scene  in  Julius  Ciiesar.  in  which  the 
Ghost  appears  to    Brutus,     llognrth  personated 
the  spectre,  but  so  unretentive  was  his  memory, 
that  though  his  speech  consisted  only  of  two 
lines,  he  was  unable  to  get  them  by  heart.     At 
length   they  adopted    the    following    expedient. 
The  words  he  was  to  pronounce  were  inscribed  on 
the  outside  of  an  illuminated  piripcr-lanthoiui,  int 
such  large  letters,  that  he  could  read  them  whert 
he  entered  with  it  in  his  hand  on  the  stage.     On 
this    occasion,  Hogarth    painted  a  scene    repre- 
senting a  suttling  booth  with  the  Duck  (Dul<c)  of 
Cumberland's  head  by  wa}'  of  sign,  and  also  pre- 
pared    the    play-bill,    with   characteristic    orna- 
ments. 

Our  artist  was  one  of  the  most  absent  of  men. 
Attable  he  would  sometimes  turn  round  hischairl 
as  if  he  had  fini.-hed  eating,  and  as  suddenly  i-e- 
turn  it  and  fall  to  his  meal  again.  He  once  di- 
rected a  letter  to  Dr.  Hoadly  thus—"  To  the 
Doctor  at  Chelsea."  This  c[)istlc,  fortunately, 
did  not  miscarry,  und  it  was  preserved  by  the  dl* 
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vine  as  a  pleasant  memorial  of  his  fiiend's  extra- 
ordinary inattention. 

x\iiother  no  less  remarkable  instance  of  Ho- 
garth's absence  is  on  record.  Soon  after  he  set 
up  his  carriage,  he  had  occasion  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  lord-mayor.  ^Vhen  he  went  the  weather 
was  fine;  but  lie  was  detained  l)y  business  till  a 
violent  shower  of  rain  came  on.  Beino;  let  out, 
of  the  Mansion-house  by  a  difterent  door  from 
that  at  which  he  had  entered,  and  seeing  the  rain, 
he  immediately  began  to  call  for  a  hackney-coach. 
Not  one  could  be  procured  at  any  of  the 
neighboring  stands,  on  which  our  artist  sallied 
forth  to  brave  the  storm,  and  actually  reached 
his  house  in  Leicester  Fields  without  bestowing 
a  thought  on  his  own  carriage,  till  Mrs.  Hogarth 
astonished  to  see  him  so  wet  and  bemired,  asked 
where  he  had  left  it. 

The  indulgence  of  Hogarth's  satirical  talent  at 
length  began  to  involve  liim  in  disagreeable  cir- 
cumstances. In  a  picture  called  the  Misers 
Feast,  he  thought  proper  to  pillory  Sir  Isaac 
Shard  a  geniUiuan  proverbially  avaricious.  His 
son,  a  high-spirited  young  man,  just  returned  from 
his  travels,  hearing  of  this,  called  at  the  painter's 
to  see  the  picture,  and  among  other  questions 
asked  the  cicerone,  if  that  odd  figure  was  intend- 
ed for  any  particular  person.  On  his  replying 
that  it  was  thought  to  be  very  much  like  one  Sir 
Isaac  Shard,  the  gentleman  immediately  drew 
his  sword,  and  slashed  the  canvas.  H(igartli  im- 
mediately appeared  in  the  most   violent  passign; 
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but  Mr.  Shard  calmly  jiislificd  what  ho  had  done-, 
saving  that  it  was  a  very  unwarrantable  licence; 
that  he  \ras  the  son  of  the  injured  |)arty,  and  was 
ready  to  defend  any  suit  at  law  which  the  artist 
might  think  fit  to  institute.  No  such  measure 
vvasj  however,  adopted  hy  Hogarth,  who  might 
perhaps  have  experienced  from  it  a  loss  siill  more 
unj^lcasaf.t  than  that  ofhis  picture. 

This  inclination  to  satire  is  said  to  have  once 
cost  him  :i  legacy.  It  seems  that  the  figure  of 
the  Old  Maid,  in  his  [)rint  of  Morning  was  tak- 
en either  from  an  acquaintance,  or  a  relation  of 
the^painter.  At  first  she  was  well  enough  satis- 
fied with  the  resemblance;  but  some  designing 
people  teaching  her  to  be  angrv,  she  struck  the 
painter  out  of  her  will,  which  had  been  made 
considerably  in  his  favor. 

Hogarth  used  to  boast,  that  he  could  take  a 
likeness  in  three  minutes:  but  the  most  extraor- 
dinary effort  ofhis  genius  in  this  line,  was  per- 
haps, his  drawing  of  Henry  Fielding,  made  with 
a  pen  some  time  after  the  death  of  that  celebrated 
writer.  He  often  promised  to  sit  to  his  friend 
Hogartii,  for  whose  good  qualities  and  superior 
genius,  he  always  entertained  so  high  an  esteem, 
that  he  has  left  in  his  works  many  beautiful  me- 
morials of  his  affection.  It  so  happened  however 
that  no  picture  of  Fielding  was  ever  drawn;  but 
yet,  as  if  it  WHS  intended  that  some  traces  of  his 
countenance  should  be  perpetuated,  and  that  too 
by  the  very  artist  whom  he  himself  preferred  to  all 
others,  after  Hogarth  had  long  tried  ta  produce 
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a  likeness  of  him  from  memory,  find  just  as  he 
was  despairing  of  success  for  uaht  of  some  rules 
to  go  by  in  tlie  dimensions  and  outlines  of  ihe 
face,  chance  threw  the  grand  disidoratum  in  the 
v.ay.  A  lady,  with  a  pair  of  scissars,  had  cut  a 
profile  which  gave  the  distances  and  proportions 
of  hi?  face  snflicienlly  to  reuore  his  lost  ideas  of 
him.  Delighted  with  atj  opporlunity  of  paying 
this  last  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  author 
whom  he  admired,  Hogarth  caught  at  this  out- 
line with  [dea-;ure,  and  worked  with  all  the  at- 
tachment of  friendship,  till  he  finistied  the  draw- 
ing placed  at  the  hea<'  of  Fielding's  woiks,  ar>d. 
which  was  acknowledged  by  all,  who  had  ever 
seen  the  original,  to  present  a  corres'ponding 
image  of  the  man. 

This  is  the  authentic  relation  of  ]\ir.  !^furphy, 
biU  a  different  account  of  tilt's  portrait  has  b<^n 
civen.  Mr.  Garrick,  it  is  said,  dressed  himself 
in  a  suit  (rf  his  old  friend's  clothe?,  and  preseilt- 
"fed  himself  to  the  painter  in  the  attitude  aftd 
whh'the  features  of  iM^din'?.  *  Garrick  ho\<''c- 
vcr)  inlcrl'erod'no  farlher  in  this  business  thfm 
'by  mg^n.i^  Hogarth  to  aitem|7t  the  'likeness  as  a 
ilccc's^ary  a^companir'ncMt  to  Fielding's  works 
"The  artist  began    and    linished    the  head    in  the 


•  The  ^eatk-r  will  perceive  iliat  it  hus  Ijy  lli«;  iibuve  account 
we  were  unfiled  in  the  relation  of  tlii.s  ctrcJinsfuncc  given  in  our 
Life  of  Df.  Moii^'y.  'ITicre  caiinu<  hn  a  (Julibt 'of  the  ncciuuey  of 
Mr.Mufjih^'jMuH'weist. 

VOL.  .J. —  NO.  i:(i.  U 
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presence  of  his  wife  and  aiiotlier  \ii(\y,  having  no 
assistance  but  from  his  own  memory,  which  on 
sndi  occasions  was  reniaricably  tenacious. 

About  the  year  1757.  Hogarth's  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Thornhill  resigned  his  place  ofserjcant- 
painter  to  the  king  in  favor  of  our  artist,  who 
snon  afterwards  ventured  upon  an  experiment 
which  involved  him  in  some  disgrace.  "  From 
a  cimtempt  of  tlie  ignorant  virtuosi  of  the  age," 
says  Mr.  "  Walpole,and  from  indignation  at  the 
impudent  tricks  of  picture-dealers,  whom  he 
coDtinuallv  saw  recommending  and  vending  vile 
copies  to  bubble  collectors,  and  from  having  ne- 
ver studied,  indeed  having  seen  few  good  pic- 
tures of  the  Italian  masters,  he  persuaded  him- 
self that  the  praises  bestowed  on  those  glorious 
works  were  nothing  but  the  effects  of  prejudice. 
He  talked  this  language  till  he  believed  it;  and 
having  often  heard  it  asserted,  as  is  true,  that 
tiaie  gives  a  mellowness  to  colors  and  improves 
them,  he  not  only  denied  the  proposition,  but 
maintained  that  pictures  only  grew  black  and 
worse  by  age,  not  distinguishing  between  the 
degrees  in  which  the  propositions  may  be 
irue  or  false.  He  went  farther.  He  de- 
ter rmincd  to  rival  the  ancients,  and  un- 
fortunately chose  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in 
England  as  the  object  of  his  competition. 
This  was  the  celebrated  Sigismunda  of  Sir 
Luke  Schaub,  said  to  be  painted  by  Correggio 
probably  by  Furino,  but  no  matter  by  whom. 
It  is  impossible  to  see  the  picture,  or  read  Dry- 
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dell's  illimitable  talc,  and  not  feel  that  the  same 
soUl  aiiiinaiod  botli.  Alter  many  essava,  Ho- 
garth at  last  produced  his  Sigisinunda, — hut'  no 
more  like  Sigisinunda  thr.n  I  to  iiercides. 
Not  to  mtntiou  the  wretchedness  oflhe  coloring, 
it  was  the  representation  of  a  maudlin  strumpet 
just  turned  out  of  keeping,  and  with  eyes  red 
with  rage  and  usquebaugh,  tearing  oti'the  orna- 
ments her  keeper  had  given  her.  I'None  of  tiie 
sober  grief,  no  dignity  of  suppressed  anguish, 
no  involuntary  tear,  noKettk(',  meditation  on  the 
fate  she  meant  to  meet,no:imoroiib  wi.nniii  turn- 
ed hoTy  by  despair  ;  in  sliuri  all  v.as  wanting  that 
should  have  been  there  ;  all  was  there  that  such  a 
story  would  have  banished  from  a  mind  capable  of 
conceiving  sucli  cojnplieatcd  woe;  woe  so  stern- 
Jv  felt  and  vet  so  tenderly.  Hogarth's  perform- 
anee  was  more  ridiculous  than  any  tiling  he  had 
t;vcr  ridiculed.  He  set  the  price  of  four  himdrtid 
jjounds  on  it,  and  had  it  returned  on  ids  hands 
by  the  person  for  v.  hum  it  was  painted.  He  took 
subscription;  for  a  plate  ol  it,  hut  had  the  sense, 
at  la^t,  to  suppress  it." 

Vxuwi  ihisiailurc  (jf  Hogarth  may  Vjc  deduced 
this  useful  lesson,  that  men,  even  of  su[)erlative 
genius,  cannot  siep  beyond  tlie  l)ounus;  in  which 
jialme  ticsigned  them  to  move,  vsiihoui  betiay- 
inn  the  weakness  of  iheir  understanding  and 
covering  themselves  with  confusion,  ridicule  and 

contempt. 

The   last   memorable   event  in  the  lih.  of  our 
ariiat  was  liis  cjuurrel  with  Mr.  Wilkes.    Thou^lv 
i<  'Z 
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lJoi,^nrih  did  not  coiiimcneo  direct  hostilities  on 
that  gentleman/ h<v  nt  least,  gave  the  first  ol- 
ience  by  an-atttick  on  his  party  and  iVicuds. 
'i  his  conduct  was  the  move  surpri>:ing  as  he  had 
all  his  liic  avoided  dipping  his  pencil  uV  political 
contests,  and  had  eaily  refused  a  very  lucrative 
offer  that  was  nnuie  to  engage  hiin  in  a  set  of 
prints  against  the  head  of  a  court-party.  It  has 
however  been  surmised  that  his  conduct  on  this 
oecasiiln  was  guided  by  the  expectation  of  ob- 
taining '  an  addition  to  his  salary  asscrjeant- 
painter.  De  this  as  it  may,  iti  September,  17G'2» 
jlogarth  published  his  print  of  The  Times,  which 
satirized  Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards 
Enri  of  Chatham.  This  called  forth  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Wilkes,  who  in  the  next  number  of  the 
North  Briton,  in  vindicating  his  friends,  made 
a  direct  attack  on  the  King's  serjeant-painter. 

Wilkes,  Churchill  and  Hogarth  had  been  in- 
timate friends,  and  such  th^y  might  have  con- 
tinued, had  not  the  drernon  of  politics --and  party 
sown  discord  among  them  and  dissolved  their 
union.  No  enemies  are  so  inveterate  as  those 
who  have  once  been  united  in  the  bonds  of 
friendship.  So  it  proved  in  this  case  ;  the  breach 
dice  made,  daily  grew  wider  and  wider.  In  re- 
ven"-e  for  the  animadversions  of  Mr.  Wilkes  in 
the  North  Briton,  Hogarth  exhibited  a  carica- 
ture of  the  writer.  Churchill  then  engaged  in 
the  war,  and  published  an  epistle  to  Hogarth,  in 
which  the  severest  strokes  fell  on  a  defect  which 
the  painter  had  neither  caused  nor  could  amend 
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— his  age,  though  it  was  neither  reiuarkable  nor 
dewepid.  In  revenge  for  this  epistle  Hogarth 
caricatured  Churchill  under  the  ionn  ot  a 
canonical  bear  witii  a  club  and  a  pot  of  porter. 
•'Never"  savs  Mr.  Walpole,  "did  two  angry" 
men  of  their  abilities  tlirow  mud  with  less  dex- 
terity. 

At  the  time  these  hostilities  were  carrying  on  Iii 
aniannerso  virulent  and  so  disgraceful  to  all  the 
parties,  the  health  of  Hogarth  was  visibly  declin- 
ing. In  17(j'2  he  complained  of  an  inward  pain, 
which  brought  on  a  general  decay  that  proved 
incurable.  The  last  year  of  his  life  he  employed 
in  retouching  his  plates,  with  tbe  ussi^vat.ce  ot 
several  engravers  wltom  he  took  with  him  to  his 
house  at  Chlsvvick,  where  he  for  many  years  re- 
sided during  tl)e  summer. 

In  I7(i-i,  H  lew  iiioiiths  before  he  was  seized 
with  the  malady  which  was  tlve  immediate  cause 
of  his  death,  he  proposed  to  his  matchless  pen- 
cil the  work 'he  has  entitled  Fiuis  or  the  2'ail 
Vieci',  tbe  first  idea  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  started  in  company  vvlille  the  conviviid glass 
was  circulating  round  his  own  table.  "  My  next 
undertaking,"  saiti  Hogarth,  "  shall  be  the  end 
of  all  things." — "  If  ibut  is  tbe  case,"  replied  one 
of  his  friends  "  your  business  will  be  huished  ; 
tor  there  will  be  iwi  end  of  tlio  painter."  "  There 
■nil   so"    answered   Hogarth   with  a  deep  sigbj, 

atid  therefore  the  sooner  my  work  is  done  the 
•  Iter."  He  accordingly  began  the  next  day,  and 

osecuied  his   design  with  a  diligence  which 
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pceincd  to  nidicatc  un  ;in[)rL'lKnslon  (liathe  should 
rot  live  ti!l  lie  had  compk-lcd  it.  I'his  however 
be  did  with  the  iittnost  ingenuity,  grosping  every 
object  which  could  denolc  the  end  oCall  things 
—a  broken  bottle — an  old  broom  worn  to  the 
slump — the  butt  end  ofan  old  musket — a  cracked 
bell — a  bow  unstrung— a  crown  tumbled  in 
pieces— towers  in  ruins — the  sign-post  oF  a  tav- 
ern^ called  the  World's  End  tumbling — the  mooii 
in  her  wane — the  map  ot'  the  globe  burning— 
a  gibbet  falling,  the  body  gone,  and  the  chain 
which  held  it  dropping  down— Phoebus  and  his 
horses  dead  in  the  clouds — a  vessel  wrecked  — 
Time,  witli  his  hour-glass  and  scythe  brokeUj  a 
tobacco  [)ipe  in  his  mouth,  the  last  whifF  of 
smoke  going  out — a  play  book  opened,  with. 
Exeunt  omneS)  stamped  in  the  corner— an  empty 
purse — and  a  statute  of  bankruptcy  taken  out 
against  nature — "  So  far,  so  good,"  exclaimed 
Hogarth.  "  Nothing  remains  but  this"— taking 
his  pencil  in  a  sort  of  prophetic  fury,  and  dash- 
ing off  the  similitude  of  a  painter's  pallet  broken 
— "  F/'nis\"  cried  he,  "the  tieed  is  done— all  is 
over!" — It  is  remarkable  that  he  died  about  a. 
inoriih  alter  the  completion  of  this  tail- piece, 
and  it  is  also  well  known  that  he  never  after- 
wards took  a  pencil  in  his  hand. 

It  is  worth  observing  that  in ''  Independence," 
a  poem  whicUvvas  not  published  by  Churchill  till 
the  last  week  in  September,  170'4,  he  considers 
'}»is  antagonist  as  a  depaiied  genius  : 

Hogarth  would  draw  liim  (envy  must  allow) 
t'tn  to  the  life,  was'lIng'tiUi  living  nuw. 
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The  sporting  satirist  little  imagined  that  the 
power  ot"  pleasing  was  so  soo  ton  cease  in  both. 
Hogarth  died  within  four  weeks  after  the  publi- 
cation of  this  poeni;,  and  Churchill  survived  him 
only  nine  days. 

On  the  'Jjth  of  October,  our  artist  was  con- 
Yej-ed  from  Chiswick  to  Leicester  Fields,  in  a 
very  weak  condition,  but  rejnark:ibly  cheerful. 
On  retiriuif  to  bed  the  same  nii^ht  he  was  sud- 
denly  taken  ill,  and  expired  in  the  space  of  two 
liours.  His  body  was  interred  at  Chiswick,  where 
?i  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory. 
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XN  the  long  line  of  pontiffs  who  have  snccessive- 
ly  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  few  arc  so  re- 
markable not  only  on  account  of  their  exaltation.' 
lo  thai  lionor  from  the  meanest  conrjition  in  life, 
but  also  for  the  extraordinary  expedient  by 
V. hich  he  contrived  to  raise  himself  to  the  papal' 
dignity,  as  Sixtus  tlic  Filth. 

He  was  born  in  1.3'21  at  La  Iffcrea  a  village  in 
tlie  sigoiury  of  Moiitalto.  His  father,  Francis 
Pcrtiii  followed  the  luunbic  calling  of  a  gardener, 
and  his  mother  was  a  servant" maid.  He  was  their 
cldcKl  child  atul  was  called  Felix.  At  the  age  of 
nine  years  he  was  hired  out  to  an  inhabitant  of 
of  the  village  to  keep  sheep,  but  having  disoblig- 
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rd  his  master,  he  was  degraded  to  be  keeper  of 
the  hogs. 

In  this  servile  employment  young  Felix  was 
engaged  when  Father  Miehael  Angelo  Selleri,  a 
Franciscan  friar,  enquired  of  him  the  road  to 
Arcoli,  to  which  place  he  was  going  lo  preach. 
The  boy  conducted  him  thither,  and  the  father 
was  so  struck  with  his  conversation  and  eager- 
ness after  knowledge,  that  lie  recommended  him. 
to  the  fraternity  which  he  was  visiting.  Felix  was 
accordingly  received  among  themj  invested  with, 
tile  habit  of  a  lay-brother,  and  placed  under  the 
sacristan,  to  assist  in  sweeping  the  church,  light- 
ing the  candles,  and  other  offices  of  that  nature, 
for  which  services  he  was  to  be  taught  the  res- 
ponses and  the  rudiments  of  grammar..  His  pro- 
gress in  learning  was  so  surprising,  that  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  thought  fpialified  to  be- 
gin his  noviciate,  and  the  following  year  admit- 
ted to  make  his  profession. 

With  such  unwearied  assiduity  did  he  prose- 
cute his  studies,  that  he  was  soon  reckoned  equal 
to  the  best  disputants.  In  1545  he  was  ordained 
priest  and  assumed  the  name  of  Father  Montal- 
to ;  soon  after  which  he  took  his  doctor's  degree 
and  was  appointed  professorof  theology  at  Sienna.. 
The  severity  and  obstinacy  of  his  temper  involved 
him  in  continual  disputes  with  his  monastic  bre- 
thren ;  but  liis  reputation  for  eloquence,  being 
by  this  time  spread  over  Italy,  gained  him 
friends.  Among  these  were  the  Colonnu  family 
and   Father  Ghisilicri^  by  whose  recoimnenda- 
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tion  he  was  appointed  inquisitor-general  at  Ve-  . 
nice  ;  but  lie  exercised  tiie  office  with  such  scve- 
lily  that  l>e  wns  obliged  to  make  a  precipviate  . 
retreat  i'lom  that  city.  He  then,  went  to  Roni-e, 
and  soon  afterwards  accompanied  Cardinal  Bu- 
oucompagiio  to  Spain,  as  chaplain  and  conjultor 
to  the  inquisition. 

.JJmingbis  residence  in  that  country,  Pope 
P-ius  the  Fourth  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Father  Ghisilieri  (who  had  been  previously  made 
a  cardinal),  under  the  name  oi'  Pius  the  Fiiih. 
Ti>o  intelligence  of  this  event  gave  the  t^ierrtest 
pleasure  to  Father  Montalto,  who  was  immedi- 
atelv  invested  with  new  dignities.  He  was  made 
geneial  of  his  order  and  bishop  of  St.  Agatha  ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  appointed  a 
cardinal  and  received  a  pension.  About  this 
time  he  was  employed  by  the  Pope  to  draw  up 
the  bull  of  excummuuication  against  Queen 
Eiizabeth, 

Montalto  had  now  accpiired  sufficient  conside- 
ration to  encourage  him  to  turn  his  eyes  toward 
the  papacy,  a:id  in  orcier  to  obtain  it  he  formed 
a  deep-laid  plan  of  hypocrisy,  which  he  executed 
with  unparalleled  consUmcy  and  success.  He  bo- 
came  humble,  patient  and  afi'able.  He  changed 
hisflrtss,  his  air,  his  words  and  Ids  actions  so 
completely  that  his  most  intimate  friends  declared 
him  lo  be  a  new  man.  Isever  was  such  an  abso- 
lute victory  gained  over  the  passions  ;  never  was. 
a  fictitiouri  (  haractcr  so  long  maintained  ;  i\ever 
were  the  foibles  of  human   nyliire  so  ably  con- 
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rt-nlod.  lie  hud  roiiucily  fivalcd  his  relations 
with  the  greatest  tenderness,  but  he  now  ehang- 
tid  his  behavior  altogether.  \A'hen  iiis  brother 
Anthony  eaine  to  visit  hini,  he  lodged  him  in  an 
inn  and  sent  him  home  next  day,  charging  him 
to  inform  his  famiiy  that  he  was  now  dead  to  his 
relations  and  to  the  world. 

On  the  death  ol'  Pius  the  fifth  in  1.57C  Mon- 
taito  entered  the  conclave  with  the  other  cardi- 
nals, but  si'cnied  totally  indifferent  about  the 
election  of  a  new  pontiff,  and  never  left  his  apart- 
ment e.\ee|>i  for  the  purposes  of  devotion.  When 
solicited  to  join  any  party,  he  decliried  it,  saying 
tl>at  he  was  of  no  consequence,  and  that  he 
would  Icavethe  choice  of  a  pope  entirely  to  per- 
sons of  greater  knowledge  and  experience. 
Wbv'jn  Cardinal  Buoncompagno,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Gregory  the  Thirteentli  v>'as  elected, 
Montalto  assured  him  that  lie  never  wished  for 
any  thing  so  much  in  his  life,  and  that  he  would 
never  forget  his  kindness  and  the  favors  he  had 
conferred  on  him  in  Spain.  Tl)e  new  pope,  how- 
ever, treated  him  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and 
even  took  away  his  pension.  The  cardinals  also, 
deceived  by  his  artifices,  paid  him  no  greater 
respect,  and  used  to  call  him  by  way  of  ridicule 
the  ass  of  La  Marea. 

He  now  assumed  all  the  infirmities  of  old  age. 
His  head  hung  down  npon  his  shoulders;  he 
tottered  a«  lie  walked  and  supported  himself  upon 
a  staff.  His  voice  became  feeble  and  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  cough  so  extremely  severe,  that  it 
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seemed  every  moment  to  threaten  his  dissolution. 
He  interfered  in  no  public  transaction,-,  but 
spent  ail  his  time  in  acts  ot"  devotion  and  benevo- 
lence. Mean  while  he  employed  the  ablest  spies 
who  brought  him  intelligence  ot'ever}'  thing  that 
occurred. 

On  the  death  of  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  in 
1583,  Montalto  entered  the  conclave  with  the 
greatest  reluctance,  and  immediately,  shuttii)g 
himself  up  in  his  chamber,  was  no  more  thought 
of  than  if  he  had  never  existed.  When  he  went 
to  mars,  for  which  purpose  alone  he  left  his 
apartment,  he  appeared  as  before  perfectly  in- 
different about  the  election.  He  joined  no  party 
but  flattered  all. 

He  knew  early  that  there  would  be  great  divi- 
sions in  the  conclave,  and  he  was  aware  that 
when  the  leaders  of  the  different  parties  were  dis- 
appointed in  their  own  views,  they  all  frequently 
agreed  in  the  election  of  some  old  and  infirm 
cardinal,  the  length  of  whose  life  would  merely 
enable  ihem  to  prepare  tliemselves  sufficiently 
for  the  next  vacancy.  These  views  directed  his 
c<mduct,nor  was  lie  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of 
success. 

Tliree  cardinals,  the  leaders  of  opposite  factions, 
unable  to  procure  the  tiection  which  each  of 
them  wished,  unanimously  agreed  to  make  choice 
f)f  Monlallo.  When  they  came  to  acquaint  hirn 
with  iheir  intention,  he  fell  into  such  a  violent  fit 
of  cougljing,  that  all  jjresent  thought  he  would 
cx^ift  on  the  spot.     He  told  them  that  his  reign 
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would  inst  but  a  few  diiys ;  that,  besides  a  cofi^ 

tinuid  diHicuIly  of  br(nitliing,  h(?  wanted  strength 

to  snp[)ort  <iich  a  weight,  and   that  ids  small  ex- 

pciit-nce  rendered  him  very  unfit  lor  so  important 

H  charge.     He  conjured  them  all  three    not   to 

abandon  him,  but  to  take  the  whole  weight  upon 

their  own  shoulders,  and  declared  that  he  would 

never  accept   the  mitre  upon  any  other   terms. 

*'  If  you  are  resolved   to  make  me   pope,"  adddd 

he,  "  it  will  only  be   placing  yourselves  on  tlie 

throne.     For  my  part  I  shall   be  satisfied  with 

the  bare  title.     Let  the  world  cAU  me  pope,  and 

I  make  yon  heartily  welcome  to  the  power  and 

authority."     Th-e  cardinals   swallowed  the  bait, 

and  exerted  themselves  so  effectually   that  Moti- 

tako  Mfas  elected,     lie  "now  at  orice  pulled  off 

•the  itTsrsb-vvhich  he  Iiad  Avovn' foV  tbnrteen  years. 

■  Ko  ^obncr  was  his  election  secured,  tlfan  he  stait- 

'cd  fi-om   hik  seal,  throw"  doWti   his' staif  ih  tHc 

'itiiddlc  "ot' the' hall,'  and  a[)pfeared  almost  a  foot 

•4:efl!rr  than  be  had  "don^  before.       '•       •    »  •    ' 

•  'Whtjn'li'tf  vvas   askcVr'accoi-dihi^  td' Custom  if 

■'}ib-\^-'onld\'ic'cept  oTlh^  papacy,  he  l-e[ilicd  :  "It 

'?s"t!^'lTfiri5"'tb*  ask'*\\'hetlrfr  'I  •wilf'acc^pt  wVi'at'I 

b.ave  already  accepted.     However,  to  satliity  hify 

scrl^Y;^c'  tbat*mu-y'ari.ieV  f  tell  you  that' T  acc?ipt 

h\  (\  iVh'  gVcaX  1;leasur"e,'aricV would  adct^pt  a*northt*r 

\\  Ic-o'ukfget  ■iVyfo'i'  •!  firid' myself  Ubib,''lJ}^tHe 

•dU'ific  Kssist'an'c^,  to  iftrfiuige  hvb  papa'cifes-'^'His 

'folWer  huiiilliey  disapiyeaied'w'iih  bi^  illfirhTftic^;, 

tiild'be  x\6',\'  tYcatcd  aUat'otUid  liiAi^ith  hau^hti- 

i«*?s  and  resctvc. 
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The  first  care  of  Montalto,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Sixtus  the  Fifihj  was,  lo  correct  the 
abuses  and  check  tlie  enormities  which  were  daily 
committed  in  every  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
states,  the  lenity  of  the  government  c/fhis  prede- 
cessor havinii;  introduced  a  general  licentiousness 
of  manners.  It  had  heea  usual  with  former 
popes  on  the  day  of  their  coronation  to  release 
delinquents,  wlio  were  therefore  accustomed  to 
surrender  themselves  voluntary  prisoners,  im- 
mediately after  the  election  of  the  pope.  At 
tl>e  coronation  of  Sixtus,  they  were,  however, 
fatally  disappointed,  Wlien  the  governor  of 
Home,  and  the  keeper  of  the  casile  of  St.  Angelo 
wailed  on  i)is  holiness  to  enquire  his  pleasure  hi 
this  particular,  he  replied:  ^'  What  have  you 
to  do  with  i)ardons  and  the  releasing  ofprisoners  ? 
Is  it  not  sufiicient  that  our  jsredeeessor  has  suf- 
fered the  judges  to  remain  tii*iem|)loyed  these 
t hi rieen years  r  Sliall  we  also  ,>iaiii  our  pontificate 
with  this  ne^^Ieci  of  justice?  W'e  have  too  lon*^ 
seen,  with  incxpressihie  concern,  the  prodigious 
degree  of  wickedness  that  reigns  in  the  state  to 
think  of  granting  pardons.  Let  the  prisoners  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  trial,  and  punished  as  they 
deserve,  to  shew  the  world  that  divine  provi- 
dence has  called  us  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  to 
reward  the  good  and  chastise  the  wicked  ;  that 
we  bear  not  the  sword  in  vain,  but  are  the  mini- 
ster of  God,  and  an  avenger  to  execute  wrath 
on  those  that  do  evil  '' 

lie  accordiniily  enacted   very  severe  law*  le 
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spccting  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
correction  of  public  morals.  IJis  execution  of 
justice  was  as  preempt  as  his  edicts  were  rigorous. 
Having  ordered  the  syndics  of  all  the  towns  and 
signiories  to  make  out  a  complete  list  of  the  dis- 
orderly persons  within  their  districts,  on  pain  of 
the  stiappado  for  the  smallest  omission,  he,  in 
consequence  caused  the  syndic  of  Albino  to  be 
scourged  in  the  market-place  for  having  left  his 
nephew^  an  incorrigible  libertine,  out  of  his 
list. 

A  Swiss  one  day  happening  to  give  a  Spanish 
gentleman  a  blow  with  his  lialbert  was,  in  return, 
struck  by  him  so  violently  with  a  staff  that  he 
expired  on  the  spot.  Sixtus  having  been  in- 
formed of  the  circumstance,  sent  word  to  (he 
governor  of  Rome  that  he  was  to  dine  early,  and 
that  justice  must  be  executed  on  the  criminal 
before  he  sat  down  to  table.  The  Spanish  am- 
bassador and  four  cardinals  entreated  him  not  to 
disgrace  the  gentleman  by  causing  him  to  die  oh 
a  gibbet,  but  to  order  him  to  be  beheaded.  "  He 
shall  be  hanged,"  replied  Sixtus,  "  but  I  will 
alleviate  his  disgrace  by  doing  him  the  honor 
to  assist  personally  at  his  death."  He  ordered 
the  gibbet  to  be  erected  before  his  own  windows, 
at  which  he  continued  sitting  during  the  whole 
execution.  He  then  ordered  his  servants  to 
bring  in  dinner,  declaring  that  the  act  of  justice 
he  had  witnessed  had  given  him  a  better  appe- 
tite. When  he  arose  from  table,  he  exclaimed  : 
"God  be  praised  for  the  good  appetite  with 
whidi  I  have  diued.'* 
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After  his  accession   to  the  pontificate,  Sixtus 
sent  for  his  family  to  Rome,  with  the  express  in- 
junction that  they  shoiikl  appearin  a  decent  and 
modest   manner.       Ilis  sister   Camilla,    accom- 
panied by  her  daughter  and  two  grandchildren, 
accordingly  repaired  to  that  city.     Some  of  the 
cardinals,  in   order   to   pay   court   to  the  pope, 
went  out  to  meet  her,  and  introduced  her  in  a 
very  magnificent  dress.     Sixtus  pretended    not 
to  know  her,  and  asked  twice  or  thrice  who  she 
was.     One  of  the   cardinals  replied  that  it  was 
his  sister.     "  I  have  but  one  sister,"  replied  Six- 
tus  with  a  frowii,  "^  and  she  is  a  poor  woman  at 
Le  Grotte;  if  you  have   introduced  her  in   this 
dipgniscj  I    declare    I  do  not  know  her;   yet   I 
think    I   should   know  her  agnin,  if  I  saw  her  in 
the  clothes  she  used  to  wear."     Her  conductors 
at  last  found  it  necessary  to   return    with  her  tcf 
an  inn  and   to  strip  her  of  her  finer}'.     When 
she  was  introduced  a  second  time,  Sixtus  tenderly 
cmliraccd  her,  saying:     "  Now  we  know  indeed 
that  it  is  our  sister:  no  body  shall  make  a  princess 
of  you   but  ourselves."     He   stipulated   with  liis 
sislcr   that  she  should  neither  ask  any  favour  in 
matters  of  governnrcnt,  nor  intercede  for  crimi- 
nals, nor  interfere  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
declaring   that  every  request  of   the  kind  would 
meet  with    certain  refusal.     These   terms  being 
ngrerd  to,  and  punctually  observed,  he  made  the 
most  ample  provision  not  only  for  Camilla,  but 
for  all  his  relations. 

It  waa  to  the  indulgence  oi'  a  disposition    na- 
s  2 
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tiiially  forinctl  for  severity  tliat  most  of  the  dc- 
fectsof  ti'iiscxtraorclkiary  man  were  to  be  aecrib- 
f  (!.  CI(  tnoney  was  a  stranger  to  liis  bosom,  and 
bis  j)unisbmenls  somoiinfcs  seemed  to  border  ou 
icvonge.  The  reader,  probably,  needs  not  to  be 
jn.'ormed  that  tliere  arc  two  statues  at  Rome,  by 
iiuans  of  which  the  people  of  that  city  hare  for 
n!;es  assiinud  the  hberly  of  making  very  severe 
reflections  on  the  government.  Tlicse  are  called 
Fatqiiin  and  Martorio.  Pasquin  was,  one  morn- 
ing dressed  in  a  very  dirty  shirt,  and  being  asked 
by  Martorio  why  he  wore  such  dirty  linen,  he 
replied,  that  he  could  get  no  other,  for  tJie  pope 
had  made  his  washerwoman  a  princes's,  alluding 
to  Camilla,  who  had  formerly  been  a  laundress. 
'J'iic  pope  ordered  strict  search  to  be  made  for  the 
nuthor  of  this  lampoon,  a;id  offered  him  his  life 
and  a  thousand  pistoles  if  he  would  discover  him- 
self. The  author  was  simple  enough  to  make  his 
appearance  and  claim  the  rewaid.  "  h  is  truCj" 
said  the  pope,  '^  we  made  such  a  promise,  and 
we  shall  keep  it,  your  life  shall  be  spared  and  you 
s^hail  receive  the  money  presently  :  but  we  liave 
reserved  the  pouer  of  cutting  off  your  hands  and 
iKjriiig  your  tongue,  to  [)rLvent  your  being  so 
witty  lor  the  future."  This  cruel  sentence  was 
iinmcdialcly  executed. 

Sixtus  died  in  1590,  after  a  reign  of  little  more 
than  five  years.  His  death  was  ascribed  to  poison, 
said  to  have  been  administered  by  the  S[)aninrds, 
with  whose  sovereign  he  \\;i>,  at  vaiiauce,  hut  thi.- 
story  seems  ralher  )mprohal;ic. 
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1  HE  man  v.  ho  contributes  ever  so  small  a  por- 
tion to  the  hajjpiness  of  his  fellow  creatures  pos- 
sesses juster  claims  to  the  admiration  of  posterity 
than  the  conqueror,  who,  intlametl  with  projects 
of  ambition,  spreads  desolation  and  terror  over 
half  the  world.  The  genuine  philanthropist  will 
in  this  point  of  view,  peruse  with  more  sincere 
pleasure  the  account  of  the  innocent  oddities  of 
Mr.  Daniel  D.iy  than  tlie  history  of  the  achieve 
menis  of  an  Alexander,  a  Tamerlane  or  a 
Buonaparte. 

Mr.  Daniel  Day,  was  well  known  many  j'cara 
as  an  eminent  pump  and  engine  maker,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  John's,  VVapping  ;  where,  to  this 
(lav,  his  memory  is  respected  as  that  of  a  great 
benefactor,  particularly  in  his  gitt  of  the  great 
Lcll  at  the  consecration  of  the  new  churcli  in 
1760.  Mr.  Day  was  born  in  St.  Mary  OvtMy's 
parish,  where  Ids  father  was  an  opulent  brewer. 
But  the  circumstance  for  \rhich  the  subject  of 
this  article  is  particularly  di'stinmii^hed,  w;is  the 
institution  of  an  annual  fair,  which,  from  the  ve- 
nerable tree  near  which  it  was  held,  received  the 
a[>pelhili(jn  of  laii  lop  Fair. 

I'or  the  inloiinatioii  (d'such  readers  as  may  not 
be  acqnaiiite(h\iih  this  c<jlebrated  tree,  we  shall 
Tiere  introduce  a  lew  particulars  concerning  it. 
8  J 
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J^iirlop  oak  stands  in  Ilainaiilt  Toicst,  about 
ten  miles  from  London  ;  about  ibicc  from  Ilford 
nnd  two  from  the  village  of  Chiu'wcll,  in  tbe 
county  of  Essex.  Tlie  trunk  or  main  stem  of  tins 
lord  of  llie  forest,  measures  in  girth  sixty-six 
feet  or  twenty-two  feet  in  diameter,  from  wliicii 
seventeen  large  branches  issue,  each  of  the  di- 
mensions oia  tree  oi'modcratc  growth,  and  most 
of  them  measuring  not  less  than  twelve  feet  in 
girth.  For  many  years  past  it  has  been  gradual- 
ly deeaying,  yet  it  still  retains  periodical' powers 
of  vegetation,  though  the  loftiest  parts  of  the 
])oughs  are  withered.  About  twenty  years  ago, 
the  whole  shadow  extended  at  noon  over  an  acre 
of  ground. 

Mr.  Day  had  a  small  estate  near  the  oak,  and 
thither  he  yearly  re})airtd  a  few  days  after  mid- 
.sunin'ier  to  receive  his  rents.  The  conviviality 
of  his  temper  would  not  suffer  him  to  receive 
the  good  things  of  this  world  alone,  nn<l  it  was 
his  custom  to  invite  a  few  of  his  neighbours  to 
accompany  him,  and  he  would  treat  liiem  with 
a  repast  of  beans  and  bacon,  under  the  canopy 
of  the  oak  ;  the  accommodations  were  provided 
from  an  adjacent  small  public-house,  the  May 
Pole.  Mr.  Day's  friends  were  so  well  pleased 
with  the  rural  novelty,  that  they  one  and  all 
pledged  themselves  to  accompany  him  on  the 
sanie  occasion  e>iery  year,  on  the  first  Friday  in 
July,  during  their  lives. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  this  amicablC; 
mceting'greatly  increased,  and  became  knowu  to 
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tlie  neighbouring  gentry,  farmers  and  yeomanry ; 
and  a  vast  numbcrof  ihem  annually,  on  the  day 
of  Mr.  Day's  jubilee,  visited  the  place.  Suttling 
booths  were  soon  found  to  be  necessary  for  their 
accoinmodalion,  whicb  naturally  produced  va.- 
rious  other  booths  for  sale,'  arranged  around  the 
luij;e  oak  ;  and  about  the  year  1725,  this  charoi- 
iug  spot  began  to  present  every  appearance  of  a 
regular  fair. 

As  it  progressively  encreased,  puppet-shews, 
wild  beasts,  fruits,  ginger-bread,  ribbons  and 
toys  of  all  descriptions,  attended  with  the  usual 
paitimes  of  a  country  wake  soon  succeeded,  and 
in  a  very  few  years  it  became  one  of  the  most 
respectable,  and  well  regulated  fairs  round  the 
jnclropoiis. 

This  new  institution  of  Mr.  Day's  creation  be- 
came his  prin«ipal  hobby-horse,  and  he  found 
himself  highly  flattced  by  the  attentions  of  his 
numerous  visitors. 

The  open  and  geiicrous  heart  of  Mr.  Day  ex- 
panded with  ijie.xprcssible  delight  at  being  the 
cause  of  happiness  to  others,  and  lie  thought 
some  little  return  due  to  those  who  treated  him 
with  such  respect.  He  therefore  provided  seve- 
ral sacks  of  beans,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
bacon  dressed;  the  l):icon  was  mi.xed  in  slices 
with  the  beans,  and  distributed  from  Uie  trunk 
of  the  tree  to  the  multitude  in  pans  full. — 'I'his 
custom  he  continued  to  his  death. 

Ill  the  early  part  of  M<;.  Day's  life,  he  uiually 
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walked  to  this  favourite  spot  and  back  again  ;  i>i 
Inter  years  he  used  to  ride  on  liorseKick,  birt 
having  a  fail  from  his  horse,  he  declared  he 
would  never  cross  another.  He  k*j)t  his  vow, 
sold  his  liorse,  ai-.d  purchased  a  mule  ;  this  ob- 
stinate animal,  also  threw  his  rider  in  the  mire, 
on  which  INlr.  Day  discarded  his  mule  as  he  had 
done  his  horse,  and  determined  never  more  to 
trust  himself  upon  the  back  of  a  four-legged  ani- 
mal. His  next  resource  was  a  post-chaise  or  a 
coach  ;  in  one  of  these  he  also  met  with  an  acci- 
dent, and  ever  after  refused  to  enter  into  either. 
This  last  circumstance  induced  him  to  direct  his 
remains  to  be  conveyed  by  water  to  the  place  of 
burial,  saying,  "  if  he  was  conveyed  in  a  hearse, 
he  should  be  awakened."  He  next  invented  a 
machine  to  go  by  the  aid  of  mechanical  powers 
without  horses,  which  after  two  years  successful 
trial  broke  down  in  attempting  the  third  expe- 
dition. His  dernier  resort  was  a  jocky  cart,  in 
which,  attended  by  music,  he  took  his  annual 
trip  up  to  the  July  preceding  his  death. 

Long  previous  to  that  event,  Fairlop  Fair  was 
known  all  over  Essex,  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties. The  engine-makers,  pump-makers,  and 
block-makers  of  Wapping,  and  other  places  con- 
tiguous to  the  river,  to  the  number  of  about 
thirty  or  forty,  every  }ear  went  to  the  fair  in  a 
boat  made  of  one  piece  of  intire  fir,  covered  with 
an  awning,  mounted  on  a  coach  carriage,  drawn 
by  six  horses,  with  flags,  streamers,  and  pendiwits 
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fiy  ing,  and  a  band  of  music,  attended  by  a  great 
many  persons  on  hoi^eback,  in  carriages,  and 
on  ioot. 

Mr.  D.iy  had  many  other  eccentricities,  but 
they  were  unofFending  in  their  nature,  and  no 
jnan  was  ever  injured  by  his  h()bl)y-horse.  lie 
luid  a  wichnvcd  house-keeper  who  lived  with  him 
for  thirty  years,  and  died  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
She  had  two  very  strong  atlaehments,  one  to  her 
wedding-ring  and  garments,  and  the  other  to 
tea  ;  when  she  died,  Mr.  Day  Avould  not  permit 
her  ring  to  be  taken  off,  he  said,  "  If  that  was 
attempted,  slie  would  come  to  lii'e  again,"  and 
directed  that  she  should  be  buried  in  her  wedding 
suit  and  a  pound  of  tea  in  each  hand  ;  and  these 
direclionswcre  literally  obeyed. 

A  few  years  betbre  Mr.  Day's  decease,  a 
branch  of  the  old  oak  received  a  shock,  either  by 
decay,  by  lightning,  or  storm.  This  operated 
upon  Mr.  Day  as  tile  warning  of  an  old  friend, 
it  pointed  out  to  him  the  instability  of  lii'e,  iind 
tlie  effects  of  time  ;  and  iie  received  the  call  with 
the  resignation  of  a  christian,  and  the  fortitude 
of  a  man,  who  was  conscious  oi"  having  perform- 
ed his  allotted  part  with  jnopricty. 

He  set  about  with  alacrity,  a  task  which  to 
'^omc  men  would  have  been  an  awful  pre])aration. 
By  the  favour  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  he  pro- 
emeu  the  dismembered  limb  of  his  favourite  tjce, 
and  employed  u  Mr.  Clear,  a  carpenter,  to 
jnr.asurc  him  for  a  coflin,  ard  to  make  it  out  of 
this    oak.     Mr.    Clear    executed    his   job,    and 
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brought  home  his  work,  which  was  neatly  pun- 
ncllod,  und  hiiihly  rul)l)C(l  and  varnished  with 
bccs-wax.  Mr.  Day  viewed  his  fuliire  liahita- 
tion  with  the  utmost  serenity  and  philosopliy,  and 
addressing  himsclFto  the  carpenter,  said,  "  Mi". 
Clear  I  have  heard  that  when  a  person  dies  he  is 
much  stretched,  anti  consequently  much  longer 
than  when  living.  Now  Mr.  Ciea-r,  it  is  not  very 
clear  to  nie  that  you  have  made  this  coffin  long 
enough,  but  however  we'll  try  ;  and  laying  him- 
self down  in  the  coHin,  he  found  it  too  short. 
**  Never  mind  it,"  added  he;  "you  must  desire 
my  executors  to  cut  off  my  head  and  j)ut  it  be- 
tween my  legs." 

In  bequeathing  his  property,  as  Mr.  Day  ever 
remained  a  batchelor,  the  fatherless  children  of 
his  niece,  eight  in  number,  became  his  principal 
heirs,  fie  carried  his  harmless  oddities  to  the 
last  action  possible,  in  ordering  his  executors  to 
convey  his  corpse  to  Barking,  in  Essex,  by  water, 
accompanied  by  sixjuurneymcn  pump  and  block- 
makers,  as  bearers,  to  each  of  whom  he  gave  a 
new  wliite  leathern  apron,  and  a  gitinea  in  mo- 
ney. 

Mr.  Day,  though  by  some  persons  deemed 
formal,  was  an  amateur  in  music,  as  it  applied  to 
dancing  :  to  fasiiionable  reHncments,  however, 
he  had  an  insuperable  aversion  ;  for  being  once 
invited  to  a  ball,  vs^ierehe  was  informed  it  would 
be  necessary  to  wear  rufdes  of  the  finest  point 
lace,  and  a  pair  being  presented  to  him,  he  view- 
ed them  with  some  degree  of  contempt,  and  said, 
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'^  if  it  was  the  custom  he  must  comply;  but  it 
should  be  in  his  own  wa\' :"  and  ordering  his 
housekeeper  to  get  the  hicedyed  green,  he  wore 
them  at  that  assembly,  and  upon  all  similar  oc- 
casions. 

With  all  his  facetiousuess,  Mr.  Day,  as  an  old- 
fashioned  tradesdmaii,  was  a  constant  attendant 
at  his  own  parish-church  ;  and  as  much  as  possi- 
ble would  enforce  tbe  atlentlanee  of  his  nephews 
and  nieces,  their  children,  and  his  own  servants, 
upon  divine  worship. 

Mr.  Day  retained  his  health  until  within  a  day 
or  two  of  his  death,  and  his  faculties  to  the  last. 
Ai  he  lived  so  he  died — a  devout  christian,  a  sin- 
cere friend,  a  good  master,  and  an  honest  man  ; 
he  wa3  just  without  austerity,  liberal  without 
profusion,  free  without  intemperance,  and 
lively  without  excess:  in  fine,  he  lived  merry  and 
wise,  and  died  universally  revered  and  lamented 
on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  agreeably 
to  his  will,  in  his  oak  eoliin,  in  the  church-yard 
of  Barking,  in  Essex. 
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JlHIS  man  was  a  strolling  player  and  conse- 
qucnly  had  neither  great  abilities  nor  much  re- 
putation. The  facidty  of  memory  he  however 
possessed  in  a  most  utjcommon  degree,  as  the 
follo"  ing  circumstance  evinces. 
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One  evening  wliile  taking-  his  glass  with  some 
of'  his  brother  pei iorinos,  he  proposofl  a  wager 
of  a  crown  bowl  ol"j)imch,  that  next  morning,  at 
rehearsal  he  would  repeat  a  ])ai/i/  Jdvoiise/  i'voni 
bet^inning  to  end.  The  players  eonsidering  this 
as  a  mere  boast,  paid  no  great  altention  to  it, 
but  as  Lyon  persisted  in  his  ofler,  one  ofthcm  at 
length  aceepted  the  wager.  Mext  morning  at 
the  rehearsal,  eoneeiving  that  as  Lyon  was  in- 
toxicated the  preceding  night,  he  must  certainly  _ 
have  ibrsifotten  the  wa<rer,  he  reminded  him  of 
the  circumstance,  at  the  same  time  rallying  him 
for  bragging  in  such  a  ridiculous  manner  about 
his  memory.  Lyon,  however,  pulled  out  the  pa- 
per, desired  him  to  look  at  it,  and  to  judge  him- 
seir  whether  he  did  or  did  not  win  his  wager.  Not- 
withstanding the  discordance  and  want  of  con- 
nection between  the  paragraphs,  the  variety  of 
advertisements  and  confused  mass  of  iieterogu- 
neous-  mutter  which  composes  u  nevvspa|)er,  he- 
repeated  it  from  beginning  to  end  without  hesita- 
tion or  mistake. 

Such  an  instance  of  strength  of  memory  cau- 
Bot  probably  be  paralleled  by  any  age  or  nation; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  autheneity  as  Ba- 
ker, who  records  it  in  his  Biographia  Dnu/ia- 
tica,  was  either  a  witness  of  the  fact  or  had  good 
authority  for  introducing  it  into  his  work. 

Lyon  died  at  Edinl)nrgh,  where  he  frequently 
performed,  about  the  year  J  748.. 
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A.S  the  real  name  of  the  person   w  hose  adven- 
tures arc   recorded    in  the  rollovving  pages,  will, 
in  ail  human  probability  never  be  ascertained,  we 
have  thou<:;ht  fit  to  distinguish  him  bv  that  title 
under  which,  aided  by  an  extraorduiary  concur- 
rence ot"  circumstances,  he  contrived  to  obtain 
some  degree  ofcelebrity.  The  air  of  mystery  wlnrli 
prevails  throughout  the  life   of  this  youuij;   ad- 
venturer,  who,about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
made  his  ajipearance  in  the  Frencli  West  India 
island  of  Mar:init:o,  gives  it   additional  interest. 
Tli-e  narrative  is  from  the  pen  of  an  ej'e-witncjs, 
who,  having  escaped  the  contagious  inf'uence  of 
public  credulity,  had  an  opportunity  of  observing, 
unbiassed,  all  the  c'Xtraordinary  incidents  which- 
paved  the  way  to  the  success  of  the  youthful   im- 
jjo.sior.     ^\'hat  appears    perhaps   the    most   re- 
markable is,  tliat  f'-om    first  to    last,  he   seems 
to  have  had  in  view  no  end,  no  object  wiiatever 
in   his  operations.     The  commission  of  crime  or 
the  practice  of  iuiposture  generally  results  from 
a  desire  to  gain  sonnj  favorite  point,  tending  either 
to   promote  private    interest  or  to  gratify  some 
ruling   passion.     ISothing  of  this  kind  seems  to 
jiave  innueivod  the  pretended  [)rinceof  Mcnkna, 
unless  lie  can  be  supposed  to  have  jjccn  so  weak 
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as  to  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  his  whole  life  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  shoit-livcd  ambition  and  the 
temporary  gratificalion  of  sensual  appetites, 
of  which  the  discovery  of  his  imposture  must  in- 
fallibly deprive  him.  WMiether  he  had  any 
jnotive  for  his  conduct  or  whether  he  was  merely 
thepnppet  of  a  fortuitous  combination  of  circum- 
stances, it  is  im[)ossible,  particularly  at  this 
distance  of  ;iir.e  to  decide.  We  shall  now  ])ro- 
ceed  to  the  iiiinative. 

At  th<i  cominenccment^of  the  year  1748,  while 
France  was  y<  l  at  war  with  Britain,  a  small 
French  merchant  ship  from  llochelle,  bound  to 
Martinico,  w  as  sd  closely  pursued  by  the  iilnglisli 
cruizers  which  blocked  up  the  harbour  of  the 
island,  that  the  Captain,  finding  it  impossible  to 
save  the  ship  and  c.irgo,  resolved  at  least  to 
make  an  attem|)t  to  escape  being  taken.  He 
therefore  betook  himself  with  his  whole  crew  to 
liis  boat,  by  means  of  which  they  arrived  on 
*shore  in  safety,  but  with  the  loss  of  all  they  pos- 
sessed. 

His  crew  was  not  numerous,  and  be  had  on 
board  one  passenger,  a  young  man,  18  or  19, 
years  of  age,  of  a  figure  rather  pleasing  than 
handsome  and  regular,  of  dignified  deportment, 
though  of  the  middling  sUiture,  but  particularly 
remarkable  for  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  skin, 
which  seemed  to  denote  that  he  svas  a  person  of 
rank.  He  said  that  his  name  was  the  Count  de 
Tarnaud,  and  that  his  father  was  a  Field  Marshal ; 
and  the  respectful  behaviour  of  the  ciew,  ap- 
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peared  to  announce  a  person  of  still  more  eleva- 
ted dignity.  He  had  embarked  without  any  at- 
tendant, and  the  only  person  who  appeared  par- 
ticularly attached  to  him  was  a  young  sailor, 
called  Rhodez,  with  whom  he  became  acquaint- 
ed durinu  the  vovagre.  Though  Rhodez  seemed 
to  possess  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  strang- 
er, yet  on  his  part  this  intimacy  never  produced 
familiarity,  as  he  treated  hiin  on  all  occasions 
with  the  most  marked  denionstratioui  ot"  re- 
tpect. 

As  soon  as  he  had  landed,  tlw;  youth  enquired 
for  some  creditable  inl!al»itant  of  the  island,  ia 
wliuse  house  he  might  hnd  lodging  and  relict. 
He  was  directed  to  the  habitation  of  an  officer 
wh.ose  name  was  Duval  Ferroi,  situated  near  the 
place  where  he  landed.  Thither  he  repaired,  with 
no  other  recomniendation  tiian  the  misfortune  he 
had  so  rccenily  experienred.  Being  received 
with  the  utmost  hospitality, he  fixed  his  residence 
there,  together  with  Rhodez.  At  this  place 
every  rcs()cct  was  paid  him  ;  he  aj)pea^•ed  rather 
to  take  these  utientions  as  his  due  tiian  to  receive 
them  as  favours ;  and  to  the  abundance  of  ques- 
tions that  v.ere  asked,  he  gave  vague  replies. 
The  mypterioui  conduct  of  Uhodcz  kept  alive. 
and  increased  the  curiosity  thus  excited,  and  it 
began  to  bo  directed  the  more  powerfully  towards 
tlie  yorng  strangier,  as  the  ^:;i|;tain  wl'cn  question- 
fed  concerning  him,  I'.bsolutely  refused  to  give 
a'ly  answer  whatever.  He  <jnly  inlbrincd  the  go- 
vernor of  the  ■cul-de-sf/f  Miuiu,  the  port  ol'  iViuo- 
T  'i 
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tiiiico  OS  a  secret,  il)ixt  the  youth  had  been 
brought  to  him  by  a  inerehaiit,  who  had  private- 
ly recommended  him^  without  entering  into  any 
farther  explanation,  to  treat  iiim  with  great  at- 
tention, as,  he  said^  he  was  a  person  oi"  distinc- 
tion. 

Eveiy  thing  indeed,  relating  to  this  individu- 
al, appeared  mysterious  and  extraordinary.  He 
had  been  seen  to  arrive  at  Iloeiielle,  as  it  was 
afterwards  discovered,  sotne  time  before  his  em- 
l;ar!<ation.  He  was  then  accompanied  by  an  el- 
df'Hy,  grey-headed  man,  who  appeared  to  act 
the  part  of  a  Mentor.  It  was  not  known  by  what 
conveyance  they  had  come.  Both  were  dressed 
witli  the  greatest  simplicity.  On  their  arrival  at 
Rochellc,  they  hired  a  small  apartment  at  a  private 
house,  which  they  immediately  furnished  at 
their  own  expence,  without  luxury  or  splendour, 
but  in  a  very  decent  manner.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  that  town,  the  youth  had  lived  very  re- 
tired, never  going  abroad,  seeing  no  person,  and 
livin""'  on  scarcely  any  thing  but  shell-fish,  and 
principally  fresh  water  crabs,  which  are  extreme- 
ly scarce  and  dear  at  Rochelle. 

The  old  man,  on  the  contrary,  often  went 
abroad;  it  appeared  as  if  his  principal  business 
was  to  find  an  opportunity  of  embarking  his  pu- 
T.il,  wlxicli  since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  England,  did  not  very  often  occur.  An 
opportunity  at  length  offered  ;  and  on  the  final 
departure  of  the  youth  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
harkiuf^jthc  miztrtss  of  the  of  the  house  at  which 
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he  lodged,  asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do 
with  his  furiiitiue,  to  which  he  rcpiied,  "  Keep 
it  to  remember  me  by."  Hi?  conductor, 
though  a  witness  to  this  generou?  proceeding, 
scarcely  appeared  to  take  notice  of  it.  This 
present  might  be  estimated  at  about  five  hundred 
Jivres  (about  twenty  guineas)  ;  but  what  was  still 
more  extraordinary,  the  doi\or  did  not  take  with 
him  money  and  eiiccts  to  a  much  greater 
amount,  and  from  his  conduct  on  his  first  arrival 
at  Martinico,  it  could  not  be  presumed  that  he. 
possessed  any  certain  resources.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  'rive  him  any  uneasiness  during 
the  passage.  His  manner?  had  been  constantly 
generous,  without  profusion.  The  crew  being 
reduced  to  great  extreniity  by  hunger,  at  the 
time  when,  to  avoid  the  English  cruizers,  they 
were  obliged  to  keep  close  along  the  coast,  in 
the  boat,  in  which  they  had  not  time  to  take  pro- 
visions with  them,  he  bought  of  one  of  the  na- 
tives who  was  passing  in  his  canoe,  the  refresh- 
ments which  he  was  conveying  to  his  habitation, 
and  distributed  them  among  the  sailors.  The 
hater,  as  may  be  easily  conceived,  were  inspired 
with  increiwed  respect  for  the  young  pussenge;, 
whom  they  had  before  concluded  to  be  a  person 
of  distinction,  from  the  mysterious  recommen- 
dations given  to  the  captain. 

These  circumstance-!  were  soon  reported  In  the 

island,  an<l  the  crew  added,  that  the  young  pus- 

senger  had  been  taken  ill  on  Ijoard  the  ship  ;  that 

h^   was  treated  with  the  utrnoit  car*?  tind  atiefi-. 

T   .. 
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tio;j,  wliich  ho  received  wiili  great,  benignity, 
but  mixed  vvitli  a  certain  degree  of  liauglitiness. 
During  this  ilhiess,  Rhodez,  by  the  captain's  (U- 
rections,  never  quitted  the  ])atient,  and  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  the  confidence  of  the  one, 
and  the  extraordinary  attachment  of  the  other, 
seemed  to  have  commenced. 

These  pnrticulars  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
atlract  attention  and  excite  curiosity.  It  was  in- 
stanily  known,  throughout  the  whole  colony, 
that  a  person  of  high  rank  had  arrived  ;  all  the 
circumstances  attending  his  embarkation  were 
related  ;  the  facts  were  altered,  exaggerated,  and 
multiplied  ;  and  before  the  stranger  had  been 
four  days  in  the  island  he  was  the  subject  of  an 
infinite  number  of  ridiculous  suppositions-,  of  ro- 
mances each  more  astonishing  than  the  oilier, 
all  of  which  were  repeated  with  equal  assurance, 
and  heard  with  equal  avidity. 

In  a  few  days  Duval  Ferol  informed  the 
stranger  that  as  he  did  not  know  him,  and  was 
only  a  subaltern,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
acquainting  the  king's  lieutenant,  who  command- 
ed at  the  cul-de  sac  Marin,  of  his  arrival ;  and 
that  the  latter  requested  to  see  him  at  his  house. 
The  young  man  complied  ;  and  presented  him- 
self as  the  Count  de  Tarnaud.  The  commandant 
having  hear  1  the  reports  that  were  propagated 
congerning  the  stranger,  determined  to  unravel 
the  mystery,  and  with  that  view  offered  him  the 
use  of  his  house  and  table,  which  was  accepted 
by  Tarnaud.    Khodez  did  not  leave  him,  but  rC' 
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moved  with  him  to  the  house  of  the  commandanf, 
M.  Nadau,  thus  apparently  avowing  a  kind  of 
voluntary  dependence,  which  he  did  not  endea- 
vour to  conceal. 

"Two  days  after  young  Tarnaud's  removal  to 
the  house  of  tlie  commandant,  the  latter  had 
company  to  dinner,  and  just  as  they  were  sit- 
ting down  to  table,  the  young  man  found  that  he 
liad  forgotten  his  hamlkerchief,  on  which  Rho- 
dezgot  up  and  fetched  it  for  him.  The  company 
gazed  at  each  other  in  astonishmei>t  ;  for  in  the 
West  Indies  it  was  considered  an  unheard-of,  a 
dishonourable  submission  fo.'-  a  white  to  wait 
upon  a  white,  (e.vcept  it  were  a  prince,  or  at 
least  the  governor  of  the  island,)  to  which  not 
even  the  meanest  colonist  would  submit.  It  was 
immediately  surmised  that  Rhodez,  a  man  of  a 
respectable  family,  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
acquainted  with  the  custom  of  the  place,  would 
not  certainly  thus  degrade  himself  for  a  mere 
gentleman. 

Another  circumstance  soon  occurred  to  rcne\T 
and  increase  the  astonishment  of  the  governor. 
In  the  middle  of  dinner,  i\a<Iau  received  a  letter 
from  Duval  Ferol  to  the  following  effect  :  "  You 
wibh  for  information  relative  to  the  French  pas- 
senger who  lodged  with  me  some  days  ;  his  sig- 
nature will  fui-nidi  move  ihaji  I  am  able  to  give. 
I   enclose  you   a  letter  I  have  just  received  iVoiu 

him." 

iSadau  threw  his  eye  over  the  letter  inclosed 
by  Duval  j  it  contained  nothing  but  expresbioiis 
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ol'  tlianks,  written  in  a  very  bad  style,  but  'ne 
v;is  confounded  to  find  that  it  was  signed  Est 
and  not  Tarnand.  Iniinediately  after  dinner^  he 
tuok  aside  one  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated the  contents  of  the  uote.  Tlie  latter 
instantly  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  marc|ui8 
d'l'jai;nv,  whieli  was  at  no  "reat  distance.  Tlie 
jNlarcjuis  was  still  at  tabic  with  several  persons 
who  were  dining  with  liin^  ;  the  conversation 
soon  turned  on  the  young  stranger,  and  the  per- 
son who  had  last  arrived  mentioned  what  had 
just  happened  at  Nadau'ii,  On  hearing  the  name 
of  Est  they  were  astonished;  tbey  endeavoured 
to  discover  who  it  could  be,  and  by  Uie  assistance 
of  the  calendar,  concluded  that  the  stranger  was 
DO  other  than  Hercules  Renaud  d'Est,  liereditary 
Prince  of  Modenn,  and  brother  of  the  Duchess 
of  Pentliievre.  It  was  thought  extremely  easy 
to  ascertain  whether  this  was  the  lact,  for  one  of 
the  company,  whose  name  was  Bois-Eerme,  and 
who  was  brother-in-law  to  the  commandant,  de- 
clared that  he  had  several  rimes  been  in  com- 
pany with  tlie  prince  only  the  year  before  ;  and 
another  had  seen  him  with  the  army.  They 
therefore  resolved  to  ascertain-  the  matter  ;  and 
meanwhile  pushed  about  the  bottle,  till  the  even- 
ing, when  the  whole  company,  mounting  their 
horses,  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  comman- 
dant, who  was  jus-t  going  to  supper.  Tliey  fixed 
their  eves  on  the  stranger,  and  Bois-Ferme  ex- 
claimed, that  it  waa  certainly  he.  Bois-Ferme, 
indeed,  never  spoke  a  word  of  truth,  not  even 
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when  he  was  drunk.  He  had  a  negro  called  La 
Illume,  who  waited  on  him  at  tabic,  and  whom- 
he  taue;ht  to  pronounce  only  the  Frencii  word 
"  Oui."— "  Is  it  not  true,  La  Plume  ?"  said  his 
master,  turning  towards  him  whenever  he  had 
been  practising  with  the  long  bow.  "  Qui."  in- 
variably and  laconically  replied  La  Plume.  He- 
was  supported  by  the  other  officer,  who  went  up 
to  the  governor,  and  said  ;  "  You  have  in  your 
liouse  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Modena."  The 
company  was  scarcely  seated  at  table,  when  the 
sound  of  instruments  was  heard  :  they  were 
bugle  horns,  brought  by  Bois-Ferme  :  who,  with 
his  friends,  drank  with  repeated  cheers  to  the 
health  of  Hercules  Renaud  d'Est,  hereditary 
Prince  of  Modena.  The  person  on  whose  ac- 
count this  scene  was  acted,  at  first  appeared 
astonished  and  embarrassed,  and  ai't€r\r-.uds  tes- 
tified his  dissatisfaeiion  at  such  an  indiscretion.  ■ 
At  this  junetme,  the  French  colonies,  and 
especially  Martinico,  were  in  a  very  critical  ?i- 
tuation.  It  was  blocked  i'|:)by  the  tnglish,  and 
in  extreme  want  of  provisions,  which  could  be 
j)rocured  only  from  Curacoa  and  St.  Eustatia  » 
but  this  resource,  which  of  itself  was  extremely 
expensive,  was  rendered  still  more  so  by  the 
iividiiy  of  a  few,  who  were  intent  only  on  in- 
creasing their  private  fortunes  by  the  public 
misery.  At  ih/  head  of  these  men  was  the  Mar- 
(piisdc  Caylus,  governor  of  the  windward  islands, 
who  resided  at  Martinico,  a  man,  nnIio  was  in- 
duced by  the  derangement  of  his  aflairs,  to  listen 
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to  a  great  miniber  oF  projectors,  who  involved 
liim  in  speciilutioiis^oF  which  ihey  derived  all  the 
profit,  and  he  iiad  to  bear  all  the  odium.  A 
general  discontent  was  thus  excited  against  him  ; 
it  was  aggravated  by  the  alarming  prospect  of  a 
i'amine,  and  waited  only  for  a  proper  opportunity  - 
to  burst  forth. 

Minds  thus  prepared  eagerly  hailed  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  arrival  of  the  supposed  prince. 
Wliat  shor.ld  bring  a  prince  of  INlodena  to  Mar- 
tinico  was  a  question  the}'  never  thought  of  ask- 
ing ;  th.eirimaginaiions  were  wholly  engaged  with 
the  advantages  which  the  colony  was  likely  to 
derive  from  his  presence.  Nadan,  who  enter- 
tained a  private  pique  against  the  governor, 
oageily  seized  the  opportunity  to  lay  before  his 
guest  the  complaints  of  the  colony,  t«  acquaint 
him  with  the  tricks  of  interested  men  to  raise 
the  price  of  provisions,  and  to  describe  the 
misery  resulting  from  such  conduct.  The  prince, 
indignant  at  live  recital,  swore  that  he  would  put 
an  end  to  such  villainy,  that  he  would  punish 
tiiose  wlio  thus  abused  the  confidence  of  the 
king  ;  .'lud  should  the  Englisli  c  (feet  a  Landing, 
he  wouUL himself  head  the  inhabitants  to  repulse 
the  invacfers. 

Tliis  declaration,  which  Nadan  did  not  fail  to 
repeat,  ;irtgmented  the  general  enthusiasm.  The 
fermentation  extended  to  Fort  Str  Pierre,  where 
the  Marquis  de  Caylus  then  resided.  The  go- 
vernor llattcred  himself  that  he  should  extinguish 
in  a  womtnl,  the  faction  created  against  him, 
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and  ordered  Nadau  to  scud  the  strani^er  to  St. 
Pierre.  Nadau  returned  tor  answer,  that  there 
was  no  doubt  but  the  youtli  was  the  liereditary 
Prince  of  Modena  ;  on  which  the  governor  sent 
a  letter  by  two  officers,  addressed  to  the  Count 
de  "^rarnaud,  and  inviting  liim  to  repair  to  Ins 
rei?idence.  "  Tell  your  n)aster,"  replied  the 
prince,  "  that  to  the  rest  of"  the  world  I  am  th^ 
Count  de  Tarnaud,  but  that  to  him  I  am  Her- 
cules Renaud  d'Est.  If"  he  wishes  to  see  me, 
let  hini  come  halt-way.  Let  bim  repair  to  Fort 
iloyal,  in  four  or  five  days  ;  I  will  be  there." 

The  governor,  struck  with  the  report  made  by 
the  officers  of  the  stranger's  resemblance  to  the 
]-)uchess  of  Penthievre,  (sister  to  the  liereditary 
Prince  of  Modena)  began  to  yield  to  the  general 
conviction.  He  set  out  for  Fort  Royal,  but 
changed  his  mind,  and  returned  to  St.  Pierre. 
'I  he  prince,  agreeably  to  his  appointment,  re- 
paired to  Fort  Royal,  and  not  finding  the  s2:o- 
vernor  there,  proceeded  to  St.  Pieire,  which  he 
tntered  in  triumph,  attended  by  seventeen  op 
eighteen  gentlemen.  He  sent  word  to  the  Jesuits 
to  prepare  for  \\\s  reception  ;  and  on  his  way  pas- 
sod  before  the  governor's  house,  who,  the  mo- 
ment lie  saw  him,  exclaimed,  that  he  was  the 
very  image  of  his  mother  and  sister;  and,  as  if 
piinic-struck  instantly  <juittcd  St.  Pierre,  and  re- 
tired to  Fort  iioyal,  leaving  the  field  to  his  anta- 
gonist. 

The  prince,  who  now  fixed  his  abode  at  tho 
couvcui  of  the  Jesuits,  appointed  hid  hou^vhuld. 
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The  Marquis  d'Eiagny  was  his  grand  cqucnv  , 
Duval  Ferol  and  Laurent  J)uf'ont  were  his  gen- 
tlemen ;  and  Hhoclez  his  page.  He  kept  a  eourt, 
and  gave  regular  audiences,  vvhicli  were  attend- 
ed by  all  who  had  memoirs  to  present  against  the 
government,  or  such  oliicers  of  the  administra- 
tion who  wished  to  pay  their  court  to  him. 

The  Duke  de  i^enthi^vre  possessed  consider- 
able property  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  at  Marti- 
iiico.  This  man  was  not  one  of  the  last  to  pre- 
sent himself  to  his  master's  brother-in-law.  The 
prince  received  him  very  graciously,  and  had 
a  conversation  of  half  an  hour  with  him,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was,  tiiat  all  the  cash  and  property 
in  his  possession,  were  placed  at  the  "disposal  of 
his  highness.  Had  any  doubts  remained,  relative 
to  his  right  to  the  title  he  had  assumed,  this  cir- 
cumstance would  have  been  sutiicient  to  remove 
them.  Lievvain,  the  agent  of  the  Duke,  was  re- 
garded as  an  honest  and  a  prudent  man  ;  he  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  aft'airs  and  connec- 
tions of  the  house  of  Penthievre,  in  consequence 
of  which,  it  was  surmised,  that  he  would  not 
Ijave  taken  such  a  step  without  very  strong;  rea- 
sons. 

The  Dominicans  were  jealous  of  the  honor 
conferred  on  itie  Jesuits,  and  the  prince^  to  satisfy 
them,  on  his  return  from  a  short- excursion;! 
changed  his  residence  to  their  convent.  He  waa 
there  entertained  with  the  greatest  magnificence. 
A  table  of  thirty  covers  was  daily  laid  for  him, 
and  those  whom  he  chose  to  invite ;  he  dined  ia 
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public,  amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets  ;  and  the 
people  Hocked  in  such  crowds  to  see  h'lin,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  rails  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  liall,  he  would  have  run  the  risk  of  beiny; 
suffocated. 

Never  was  such  a  spectacle  exhibited  at  St. 
Pierre  ;  never  was  confusion  more  complete,  aiul 
joy  more  general.  The  operations  of  govern- 
ment were  entirely  suspended,  but  its  absence 
was  perceived  only  in  the  cessation  of  the  op- 
pression which  it  had  exercised.  Money  again 
made  its  appearance  in  abundance  ;  provisions 
arrived  from  all  quarters  ;  and  at  Jengtli,  the 
news  of  the  peace  completed  the  general  intoxi- 
cation. 

Vessels  had  in  the  mean  time  been  dispatched 
to  France.  The  prince  had  written  to  liis  family, 
and  had  entrusted  the  captain  of  a  merchant 
vessel,  sent  by  Liewain,  with  his  letters.  No 
answer  arrived,  and  the  prince  seemed  very  un- 
easy. The  governor,  on  his  part,  had  sent  to 
the  minister,  the  engineer  Des  Rivieres,  to  in- 
form him  of  what  had  happened,  and  to  request 
instructions  how  to  act.  Six  months  had  elapsed 
since  the  departure  of  Des  Rivieres,  and  he  had 
not  returned  ;  his  arrival  might,  however,  be 
liourly  expected  ;  but  this  gave  the  prince  no 
concern.  He  amused  liini.seif  with  defying  the 
governor,  who  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  insi- 
jiuate  himself  irit(j  his  good  graces.  He  paid  IV)% 
court  to  all    the  women;  gave  way  to  i;\i:iy  ex- 
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tH'>>  in  latiiig  jiiul  (hiiikiiig  ;  and  indulged  all  his 
caprices.  Among  the  rest,  he  one  day  took  it 
into  his  head  to  assume  the  blue  ribbon,  which, 
had  he  been  the  heir  to  Modcna,  would  have 
heen  perfectly  ridiculous.  This  absurd  preten- 
sion he  grounded  on  a  story  still  more  absurd  ; 
\vhich,  however,  did  not  on  that  account  obtain 
the  less  credit.  Mad  he  declared  himself  the  son 
of  God  and  the  Duchess  of  Modena,  he  would 
have  been  believed. 

It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that  he  was  an 
astonishing  youth.  Amidst  the  most  childish 
and  absurd  fancies,  his  actions  always  displayed 
a  certain  degree  of  dignity.  Never,  either  in  the 
company  of  the  women,  of  whom  he  was  fond 
to  distraction,  or  in  fits  of  intoxication,  or  in 
the  unfortunate  situations  in  which  he  was 
afterwards  placed,  did  he  for  a  moment  relin- 
quish that  haughty  and  dignified  character  which 
he  at  first  assumed.  He  ahvays  appeared  disin- 
terested and  liberal,  but  without  profusion  ;  living 
at  the  expence  of  another,  as  If  at  his  own  cost, 
without  seeking  to  amass  for  the  future,  and  with- 
out squandering,  like  a  man  who  has  but  a  short 
time  to  enjoy  prosperity.  His  eckication,  which 
had  only  been  commenced,  seemed  to  have  been 
CO  nducted  with  extraordinary  care.  He  had 
confused  ideas  of  various  sciences  ;  spoke  Frctici), 
lialiaii,  and  German,  but  not  very  well,  and 
isnderstood  something,  though  sliii  less,of  Latin. 
He  wrote  very  ill,  but  drew  rokM^;bly,  and  was 
A  capital  horseman.  His  uudersuviding  wuslivc- 
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ly  and  just;  and  excepting  the  ridiculous  fables 
and  vague  assertions  with  which  he  was  obliged 
to  support  his  pretensions,  he  always  answered 
any  thing  serious  that  was  said  to  Uinr,  with 
great  dignity,  good  sense,  and  precision.  But 
the  most  inexplicable  part  of  bis  character  was 
the  uniform  serenity  and  tranquillity  which  he 
manifested.  So  far  from  entertaining  apprehen- 
sions on  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  numerous 
strangers,  who  in  consequence  of  the  peace  re- 
paired to  the  island,  he  eagerly  sought  their  com- 
pany. A  new  acquaintance  was  a  treat  to  him  ,  and 
among  these  strangers,  chance  directed  that  he 
sliould  not  find  one  who  was  able  to  detect  iiim. 
One  of  them  had  seen  the  prince  at  Venice,  but 
a  considerable  time  before,  ile  had  met  with 
him  in  a  siiop,  where  his  highness  had  unmasked 
after  breaking  for  sport,  glass  to  the  value  of 
fifteen  hundred  pounds,  which  he  afterwards 
paid  for.  He  who  was  capable  of  such  a  frolic, 
might  easily  take  a  fancy  lo  go  to  Martinico,  and 
a  person  who  had  i)layed  such  tricks,  might  still 
be  the  prince  of  Modena, 

Des  Rivieres  had  not  returned  ;  and  the  rainy 
season  approached.  The  prince  began  to  be  ap- 
prehensive for  his  health  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
to  discover  that  his  residence  was  rather  ex- 
pensive to  them,  lie  wished  to  leave  the  island, 
and  they  were  not  less  desirous  that  he  should. 
After  a  stay  of  seven  months  at  Martinico,  he 
embarked  for  Trance,  in  the  Raphael,  of  Bour- 
tlcaux,  taking  willi  him  all  his  household,  vux 
V  2 
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aliiiom  r,  aiul  (iarnicr,  the  king's  physician  at 
ilic  colony.  When  he  went  on  board,  he  hoisted 
an  achiiiral's  flas;,  and  after  being  sahited  by  the 
cannon  of  tlie  f»)rt,  departed. 

A  fortnight  afterwards  arrived  Des  Rivieres, 
^Yith  orders  to  pal  his  highness  in  confinement, 
but  these  orders  had  been  six  months  in  prepar- 
ing, and  tiie  inhabitants  surmised  that  this  dehxy 
\Yas  intended  only  to  give  him  lime  to  leave. tiic 
island,  his  visit  lo  whicli  was  probably  nothing  - 
more  than  a  youthful  frolic.  Liewain's  messenger 
had  likewise  rclurntd,  and  his  story  had  been 
treated  at  Paris  with  as  little  ceremony  as  that  of 
Bes  Rivieres.  He  brought  Liewain  a  letter  iVom 
the  Duke  of  Penthi^vre,  reprimanding  him  for 
suffering  himself  to  be  duped  ;  but,  considering 
that  his  conduct  was  the  result  of  his  zeal,  and 
that  his  creuiinly  might  be  excused  by  the  ex- 
ample of  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  co- 
lony, the  duke  consented  to  share  the  loss  witli 
him,  confirmed  him  in  his  situation,  and  assured 
him  of  his  protection.  Tbe  money  advanced  by 
Liewain  amounted  to  50,000  crowns;  and  this 
kindness  of  the  duke  appeared  to  be  a  further 
confirmation  of  tiie  reality  of  the  prince's  pre- 
tensions. 

The  Raphael  meanwhile  proceeded  towards 
Europe,  and  arrived  at  Faro,  in  Portugal,  where 
the  prince  was  received  witli  a  salute  of  artillery. 
He  demanded  a  courier,  to  send  off  to  Madrid, 
to  the  charge  d'affaires  of  the  Duke  of  Modena, 
and    likewise  required   the  means  of  repairing. 
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with  his  reiinue,  to  Seville,  where  he  intended 
to  wait  the  lotiini  of  his  mcssen2:cr.  Ail  his 
wishes  were  complied  with;  and  he  set  out  for 
Seville  as  tranquil  and  as  clieerful  as  ever,  intent 
only  on  paying  his  court  to  all  the  handsome 
women  he  met  with  on  the  way.  He  arrived,  ia- 
safety,  at  Seville,  preceded  by  a  great  reputation 
for  gallantr}'. 

All  the  females  were  at  the  windows  to  see  him 
pass,  and  all  the  first  people  of  the  town  went  to 
})ay  their  respects  to  him.  Sumptuous  entertain- 
ments were  prepared  in  his  honor,  and  he  re- 
turned them  with  such  magniliccnce  and  grace, 
that  he  soon  turned  the  heads  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Seville,  particularly  the  females,  as  he  had  be- 
fore done  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Martinico. 
During  the  day,  he  was  almost  always  in  public  ; 
but  at  night  he  was  not  so  easily  to  be  I'ound  ; 
and  though  he  observed  but  little  secrecy  in  his 
intriijues,  yet  his  attendants  sometimes  lost  all 
traces  of  him,  so  that  the  Marquis  d'Eragny, 
wlio  began  to  be  suspicious,  was  afraid  lest  he 
might  give  them  the  slip.  For  his  part  he  ma- 
nifested no  concern  except  on  acdbunt  of  the 
delay  of  his  courier,  whose  return  he  seemed  to 
await  with  the  utmost  impatience. 

At  length  an  order  arrived  for  his  confinement, 
till  the  king  should  decide  "concerning  his  fate; 
which  being  communicated  to  him  by  the  go- 
vernor, the  prince  appeared  much  astonished 
but  not  disconcerted,  and  replied,  "  I  was  born 
a  sovereign  as  well  as  he  ;  he  has  no  control 
V  3 
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over  mc  ;  but  he  is  master  here,  and  T  shall 
comply  with  his  desire." 

He  was  then  conduetedtoa  small  tower  occu- 
pied by  a  lieutenant  and  a  few  invalids.  Here 
he  was  left  without  being  locked  up  and  was  even 
permitted  to  send  for  such  of  his  retinue  as  he 
wi.shed  to  have  with  him.  After  examinins;  his 
new  habitation,  he  declared  he  could  not  remain 
there,  or  he  should  die.  The  lieutenant  represented 
to  hi  in  that  he  was  on  his  parole.  "Ihave  |)romised," 
said  he,  "  to  remain  in  a  habitable  place  ;"  to 
•which  the  lieutenant  replied,  "  he  had  no  orders 
to  use  I'orce."  The  prince  then  privately  sent  to 
the  Dominicans  to  request  a  lodging,  and  per- 
mission to  wait  in  their  convent  for  the  king's 
orders.  The  friars  consented  to  receive  him,  and 
lie  removed  without  molestation  to  the  convent. 
In  Spain  these  institutions  are  privileged  places, 
and  whoever  takes  refuge  in  them  cannot  be  ro- 
nio\;rd  by  force.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
enter  into  a  ncgoeiation  with  the  provincial  of 
the  order,  and  the  arch!)ishop  of  Seville.  The 
Domiaicans  at  length  consented  to  the  removal 
of  the  prisoner,  if  it  could  be  efteetcd  without 
the  efuision  of  blood. 

The  officer  charged  with  this  business  entered 
his  apartment  with  hfs  hat  in  one  hand,  and  his 
drawn  sword  in  the  other,  requiring  him  in  the 
name  of  the  king  to  surrender.  The  youth  in- 
stantly seized  his  arms,  and  gaining  one  of  the 
corners  of  the  room,  protested  he  would  kill  the 
first  who  should  venture  to  touch  him.     He  was 
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surrounded  with  bayonets,  which  he  parried  with 
his  sword^  and  defended  himself  with  such  re^ 
solution,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
take  him  without  violatinir  the  condition  which 
liad  been  stipulated.  Tlie  soldiers  tlieretbre  re- 
tired; but  in  the  mean  time  the  people  had  col- 
lected at  the  gale,  arid  the  report  of  the  affair 
had  spread  throughout  all  Seville.  The  govern- 
ment w  as  censured  what  it  had  done,  and  w  hat  it 
liad  not  done  ;  the  women,  in  particular,  fired 
with  indignation  at  the  outrages  committed  on 
the  yoimg  stranger,  exclaimed  against  such  un- 
worthy treatment  of  a  young  man  so  handsome, 
noble,  generous,  and  brave.  *'  He  is  a  prince," 
said  they,  "  or  there  never  w  as  one  ;  perhaps 
there  never  was  Iiis  equal,  and  yet  he  is  used  in 
this  cruel  manner  !" 

This  fermentation  convinced  the  government 
of  the  necessity  of  bringing  theaflair  to  a  speedy 
issue.  They  renewed  their  negociaiions  with 
the  Dominicans,  who  were  willing  t6  deliver  up 
their  guest ;  but  it  had  now  bcci;me  a  difHcult 
matter.  He  never  went  without  a  brace  of 
j»ist()ls  in  his  pockets  ;  at  night  he  kept  them 
under  his  pillow;  at  diuiicr  he  placed  one  oa 
rach  side  of  his  phite;  and  for  the  greater  secu- 
rity he  took  his  repasts  only  in  his  own  apart- 
ment opposite  to  the  door.  A  method  was,  how- 
ever, at  last  contrived.  A  young  lay  brother, 
gay,  vigorous  and  active,  had  been  directed  lo 
wait  uj)on  him.  His  services  were  very  agrec- 
uble  to  the  prisoner^  who  was  likewise  jnuch  di- 
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verted  with  his  gaiet}'.  One  clay  the  monk,  who 
ahvays  stood  behind  him  when  at  table,  had  been 
relating  a  veny  merry  story,  at  which  the  prince 
could  not  forbear  laughing  very  heartily.  The 
monk,  seizing  the  opportunity,  laid  hold  of  both 
liis  arms  behind,  and  stamped  with  all  his  force. 
Some  algiiasils  instantly  appeared,  and  hurried 
away  the  unfortunate  prince,  into  the  most 
gloomy  dungeon  of  the  most  infamous  prison  in 
Seville,  where  they  fastened  a  chain  round  his 
niddle,  and  others  round  his  legs  and  arms.  In 
about  twenty-four  hours  he  was  sent  for,  to  be 
examined,  but  he  refused  to  answer  to  the  inter- 
rogatories of  his  judges.  His  irons  were  taken 
off,  and  instead  of  being  sent  back  to  his  dunge- 
on, he  was  allowed  the  best  apartment  in  the 
prison,  in  which  a  guard,  commanded  by  a  cap- 
tain and  lieutenant,  was  placed  expressly  on,  his 
account.  His  retinue  were  meanwhile  examined 
lelative  to  the  supposed  design  of  withdrawing 
Martinieo  from  its  allegiance  to  Prance,  and 
without  farther  ceremony  the  principal  person 
was  condemned  to  the  gallics,  or  to  labour  at  the 
king's  fortifications  in  Africa,  and  his  attendants 
were  banished  the  dominions  of  Spain. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  when  the  prince 
was  to  set  oflF  for  Cadiz,  where  those  sentenced 
to  labour  at  the  fortifications  at  Ccuta  in  Africa 
were  collected.  A  carriage  drawn  by  six  mules 
appeared  at  the  gate  of  the  prison,  and  the  whole 
garrison  of  Seville  was  under  arms.  The  prince, 
supported  by  the  captain  and  lieutenant,  entercsl 
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the  carriap:e,  and  proceeded  through  the  chy 
between  two  files  of  infantry  which  hned  tlie 
streets. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  apprehensions  were 
entertained  of  a  commotion  in  his  favour.  It  \s 
certain  that  the  imaginations  of  the  pcoj^le  were 
highl}'  infiamcd,  and  that  at  this  time  wagers  to 
the  amount  of  sixty  thousand  piastres  were  de- 
pending in  Spain  on  the  question,  whetiier  lie 
was  really  the  prince  of  Modecaoran  impostor. 
What  appeared  not  a  little  extraordinary,  the 
court  prohibited  the  laying  of  wagers.  Some  of 
the  parties  then  went  in  quest  of  the  real  prince  of 
Modcna  :  but  it  was  long  before  he  was  dis- 
covered. He  was  neither  at  Modena  nor  at 
Reggio,  nor  at  Massa-Carrara.  It  was  reported 
that  ho  was  cone  to  A'^enice;  but  four  notaries 
attested  that  he  had  not  made  his  appearance  in 
that  city,  so  that  it  might  almost  have  been  sur^ 
mised  that  he  concealed  himself  for  the  purpose 
of  kecj)ing  alive  the  doubts  and  uncertainty  of 
the  public. 

On  the  prisoner's  arrival  at  Cadiz,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Toit  of  la  Caragna,  which  com- 
mands the  port.  The  commandant  was  informed, 
that  he  must  l)e  answcraljic  lor  the  j)risoncr  ;  but 
his  orders  at  the  same  time  directed  ti)at  he 
should  treat  him  ccm  manicKi,  with  politeness. 
I'he  commandant  a  native  of  France,  named 
Devau,  who  had  raised  himself  by  his  merit  to 
th(;  situation  held,  after  reading  his  orders,  ob- 
Birved  :     "When  1  am  to  be  answerable  for  the 
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safety  of  any  person^  I  know  but  one  niduiera  of 
treating   him  and  that  is  to  put  liini  in  irons." 

The  moment  having  arrived  for  the  departure 
of  the  convoy  for  Cciita,  the  j)rini;e  was  put  into 
a  vessel  separate  from  the  other  galley-slaves. 
When  they  were  setting  sail,  the  secretary 
of  the  governor  appeared.  He  brought  what 
remained  from  the  sale  of  his  elleetsafter  deduct- 
ing all  that  had  bec4i  expended  on  his  account. 
The  surplus  au)ounted  to  'even  or  eight  hundred 
reals,  (about  ten  guineas.)  •'  Aha  !"  said  he,. 
'*  the  governor  takes  me  for  his  almoner." — Then 
raising  his  voice,  he  continued  :  "  Sailors,  the 
governor  is  very  generous,  he  has  sent  you 
some  money,"  and  distributed  the  whole  among 
them  in  the  presence  of  the  secretary. 

Nadau  who  had  been  ordered  home  to  France 
to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct,  received  on 
his  return  to  Martiuico,  a  pair  of  pistols  of  the 
finest  workmanship,  accompanied  with  a  letter 
from  the  prince,  in  which,  after  some  excuses 
for  the  uneasiness  he  must  have  caused  him,  he 
informed  that  officer  that  he  was  at  Ceuta  in  the 
convent  of  the  Cordeliers,  where  he  was  very  welt 
treated,  and  under  little  restraint.  He  pretended 
that  he  liad  received  a  visit  from  Ali  Obaba,  the 
brother  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  who  had' 
offered  him  40,000  men  and  artillery  to  attaelc 
the  Spaniards;  but  motives  of  honour  and  of 
relia:ion  obliged  him  to  refuse  his  assistance. 
After  relating  the  particulars  of  his  interview 
with  Ali  Obaba,  he  informed  Nadau  that  he  had 
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received  a  letter  from  a.  mulatto  named  Louison, 
one  of  the  two  valets  dc  cluunbre  who  had  at- 
tended him  to  Europe  ;  in  \Yhicli  the  unfortunate 
man  had  stated  that  he  was  out  of  place,  and 
afflicted  with  a  disease,  the  cure  of  which  was 
very  expensive.  In  consequence  of  this  intelli- 
gence he  had  caused  him  to  be  placed  under  the 
hands  of  an  ablesurgeon  at  Cadiz,  whom  he  had 
directed  to  be  paid,  and  had  transmitted  to  Loui- 
son sufficient  to  enable  him  to  return  to  Marti- 
nico.  Thus  both  by  his  actions  and  his  words, 
he  supported  the  character  he  had  originally  as- 
sumed ;  which  is  certainly  not  the  least  remark- 
able part  of  his  history. 

Licwain  likewise  received  a  letter,  in  which 
he  lamented  the  losses  he  had  suffered  on  his  ac- 
count, and  held  out  hopes  that  he  should  one  day 
make  him  a  compensation  for  them.  These  let- 
ters were  the  first  and  the  last.  It  appears  that 
tired  of  his  prison,  however  comfortable  it  might 
have  been  made  for  him,  the  young  man  found 
an  opportunity  of  escaping.  About  this  lime 
a  merchantman  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  road  of 
(ii!>raltar.  The  cajjtain,  who  was  an  Miiglishuian 
v/eut  on  shore,  and  informed  the  governor  tlmt  he 
had  on  board  his  ship  the  person  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Moflena,  wlio  demanded 
permission  to  land.  "Let  him  beuareof  coming 
on  !jhore  here,"  replied  the  governor,  "  I  should 
treat  him  con  mujiicia,  in  the  English  style  ;  he 
would  be  apprehended  immediately."  The  cap- 
tain took  hiin  at  his  word  ;  he  set  sail,  and  with 
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Iiiiu  disappeared  for  ever  this  extraordinary 
3'outli,  leaving  behind  him  no  traec  of  his  exis- 
tence except  the  recollection  ofa  mystery,  which 
in  all  probal)ility  w  ill  never  be  explained. 
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fV^E  almost  invariably  find  that  nature  in  with- 
holding from  man  tlie  benefit  of  one  sense,  com- 
pensates   the    deficiency    by   the   superior   per- 
fection in  which   she   bestows  others.     The  ex- 
traordinary   particulars  related  in  the  following 
pages   strikingly  exemplify  this  observation  and 
shew  to  what  a  degree  the  power  of  habit  and  a 
good  understanding  are  capable  of  overcoming 
impediments   apparently    insurmountable.      For 
instance,  who  would   expect  to   find  a   man  to- 
tally blind   from  liis  infancy  superintending  the 
building  of  bridges  and  the  construction  of  high 
roads,  an  occupation  for  which  his  defect  would 
seem   to  have   wh.olly  disqualified  him.     These, 
however,  were   uiuieriakings   that  Metcalf  suc- 
cessfully executed,  and  that  with  many  singular 
adventures  in  which  he  was  engaged,  cannot  fail 
to   excite  no  small  degree  of  astonishment   and 
admiration. 

John  Metcalf  was  born  in  1717,  at  Knares- 
borough,  in  Yorkshire.  At  the  age  of  four  years, 
bis  parents,  who  were  labouring  people,  put  him 
to  school,  where  he  continuc;d  two  years,  when 
he  was  seized  with  the  small-pox,  which  deprived 
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hun    of  his    sight  in   spite  of  all  the  means  that 
Were  employed  for  its  preservation. 

About  six  months  after  his  recovery,  lie  was 
able  to  go  from  his  father's  house  to  the  i:ni\  of 
che  street,  and  to  return  without  a  gukle  ;  and  in 
about  three  years  he  could  find  his  way  alone  to 
any  part  of  Knarcsborough.  About  this  period 
he  becran  to  associate  with  boys  of  his  own  age, 
among  whom  he  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
juvenile  praidvs  of  taking  bird's  nests,  and  robbing 
orchards.  As  his  father  kept' hoi-ses,  he  learned 
to  riije,  aud  soon  became  a  good  horseman,  a 
g^cdlop  being  liis  favoiite  pace.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  was  tauglit  mu^ie,  in  wliieh  he  made 
great  proHciency^  though  the  cry  of  a  hound  o:  a 
harrier  was  in  ore  congenial  to  his  taste  tiian  the 
sound  of  an  instrument.  He  kept  houtids  of  his 
own,  and  frequently  hunted  with  Mr.  Woodbuiu 
of  Knaresborough,  who  kept  a  ])ack,  and  wtis 
always  very  desirous  of  Metcalf's  company  in  tlie 
chase. 

When  about  fourteen  years  old,  his  activity, 
and  the  success  with  which  his  enterprises  were 
usually  attended,  led  him  to  imagine,  that  lie 
miglU  undertake  any  thing  without  danger,  and 
greatly  consoled  him  for  the  want  of  sight  ;  but 
lie  was  taught  to  regret  that  defect  by  a  s.vxrc 
wound  he  received  in  consequence  of  a  fall  into 
a  gravel-pit,  while  making  his  retreat  from  a 
plumb-tree  in  which  he  had  been  surprised  by  the 
uwner. 
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About  this  prric)(],  lie  lewryed  to  swhd,  and 
soon  became  so  very  expert,  tbivt  bis  companions 
(iid  not  cbuse  to  come  near  bini  in  tiie  water,  it 
being  his  custom  to  seize,  |)hinge  them  to  the 
bottom,  and  swim  over  tbcm  by  way  ofdiversion. 
In  this  year  two  men  being  drowned  in  tlie  deeps 
of  the  liver  ISidd,  Metcalfwas  employed  to  seek 
for  tlieir  bodies,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  up 
one  of  them. 

A  friend  of  his  named  Barker,  having  carried 
two  packs  of  yarn  to  wash  at  that  river,  they 
Avere  swept  away  by  a  sudden  swelling  of  the 
current,  and  carried  through  the  arches  of  the 
bridge,  which  stands  on  a  rock.  A  little  below 
there  is  a  piece  of  still  water,  supposed  to  he  about 
twent3'^one  feet  in  depth  :  as  soon  as  the  yarn 
came  to  this  jilace  it  sunk.  Metcalf  promised 
his  friend  to' recover  his  yarn,  but  the  latter 
sinilcd  at  the  suppbscd  absurdity  of  the  attempt. 
lie,  however,  procured  some  long  cart-ropes, 
fixed  a  hook  at  one  end,  and  leaving  the  other, 
to  be  held  by  some  persons  on  the  high  bridge, 
he  descended,  and  by  degrees  recovered  the 
whole  of  the  yam. 

lie  continued  to  practice  on  the  violin,  till  he 
was  able  to  play  country  dances.  During  the 
wiiiter season  he  perlbrmed  as  a  waiter  at  Knares- 
borough,  with  three  others;  he  likewise  attended  , 
the  assemblies  which  were  held  every  fortnight,  . 
and  frequented  nm.ny  other  places  where  tTiere 
was  public  dancing. 

iNotwithsianding    this    application^  he   found 
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opporinnity  for  phwing  his  iici;^[ibours  a  number 
of  mischievous  iri'jics,  an.l  fora  long  lime  escaped 
suspicion.  At  length,  h.o'.vevcr,  his  exj)ertness 
became  known,  and  when  any  arch  trick  had 
been  phiycd,  it  was  tiiways  the  first  enquiry 
Avhere  Mctcflf  was  at  t!.e  time. 

Though  lie  was  fully  engaged  he  still  rctaiiied 
his  iondiiess  for  huiitiiiLC,  and  also  began  to  keep 
game-cocks.  Whenever  he  went  to  a  cock-pit, 
it  was  his  custom  to  place  himself  on  the  lowest 
seat,  near  son^c  fiiead  who  was  a  good  judge, 
and  who,. by  ceiunii  motions,  enabled  him  lo  bet^ 
hedge,  &c. 

In  l/.'i-,  lie  was  invited  to  Ilarrowgate,  to  play 
ai  the  assembly,  as  successor  to  a  poor  oltl  man, 
who,  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  one  hundrtd 
years,  began  to  play  too  si  -.v  for  country  dances. 
Here  he  was  well  received  by  the  visiting  no- 
bility and  gentry,  in  this  employment  he  pas- 
sed his  evenings,  and  the  mornings  he  spent  iti 
cocking,  hunting,  and  coursing.  About  this 
period,  also,  he  bought  a  horse,  and  often  ran  hiin 
for  small  plates;  and  his  engai-ements  increasing, 
lie  took  a  partner  who  was  likewise  a  good  per- 
former. 

In  summer  he  often  played  at  bowl-;,  and 
singidaras  it  may  seem,  was  frequently  the  win- 
ner ;  cards  likewise  began  to  engage  his  attention, 
and  he  generally  won  the  majority  of  the  games. 
But  these  achievements  were  far  from  being  the 
limits  of  his  aml/ition  or  capacity,  for  he  now 
b(  ";iii  tf>  aifcnd  the  races  at  York,  and  othr^r 
X   '.I 
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})larrs  ;  at  ibe  race  ground  lie  commonly  rodp  it|. 
iiiMotig  tlie  crowd,  and  was  often  successiid  iu 
his  bets^  iu  which  he  was  however  assisted  by 
several  gentlemen  to  whom  he  was  known. 

Having  once  matched  one  of  his  horses  to  nm 
three  miles  for  a  considerable  wager,  and  the 
yKirtics  agreeing  each  to  ride  his  ow-n  horse,  they 
S'.'c  up  posts  at  certain  distances  on  the  Forest 
^loor,  describing  a  circle  of  one  mile  ;  having 
j»"onseqi;cnt]y  to  go  t.hiee  times  ronn<|  the  course, 
l.nder  the  idea  that  Mctealf  would  be  unable  to 
keep  the  course,  great  odds  were  laid  against 
liiin.  liis  ingenuity  furnished  him  with  an  ex- 
pedient in  this  diienmia.  He  procured  some 
bells,  and  placing  a  man  with  one  of  them  ateacli 
Jiost,  was  enabled  by  the  ringing  to  judge  when 
to  turn.  By  this  contrivance,,  and  the  superior 
speed  of  his  horse,  he  came  in  winner,  amidst 
the  applause  of  all  present,  excepting  those  who 
had  betted  against  him. 

At  different  times  he  bought  horses  to  sell  theiia, 
again,  which  he  often  did  with  a  large  profit,  so 
accurate  was  his  judgment. 

h\  ]'J3S,  Metcalf  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one:  he  was  extremely  robust,  and  six  feet  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  height.  He  about  this  thne 
acquired  considerable  celebrity  as  a  pugilist  fvom 
the  following  circumstance,  A  friend  of  his  being 
insulted  in  a  public-house,  b}'  a  man,  who,  from 
his  ferocious  temper  and  great  strength,  was  the 
general  dread  of  the  neighbxjurhocd;  Metcalf 
bestowed  on  him  such  di-jcipline  as  soon  extorted, 
a  CIV  ofmcrcv. 
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Returning  one  dav  on  foot  from  Harrowgate, 
he  had  proceeded  about  a  mile,  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  Knaresborough  man  on  horseback, 
who  proposed  for  two  shillings  worth  of  punch 
to  let  him  ride  in  turn,  dividing  the  distances 
equally.  Metcalf  agreed,  upon  condition  that 
he  sliould  have  the  first  ride,  to  which  liis  towns- 
man assented,  on  these  terms  :  that  he  should 
rid^  a  little  beyond  Poppl(?ton  Field,  where  ori 
his  right  hand  he  would  see  a  gate,  to  which  he 
should  fasten  the  horse.  Metcalf  however  rode 
forward  to  Knaresborough,  which  was  seventeen 
miles  from  the  place  where  he  left  liis  fellow 
traveller.  The  latter  was  greatly  enraged  at  being 
obliged  to  walk  so  far,  but  Metcalf  pleading  in 
excuse  that  henevers^r.:' the  gate,  the  man  found 
it  his  interest  to  join  in  the  laugh. 

He  was  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  possessed 
a  peculiar  archness  of  disposition,  with  an  un- 
common flow  of  spirits,  and  an  unparalleled 
contempt  of  danger;  and  though  his  conduct 
was  long  marked  by  a  variety  of  mischievous 
tricks,  yet  he  afterwards  planned  and  brought  to 
perfection  several  schemes,  both  of  private  and 
pul)lic  utility. 

When  the  Harrowgate  season  was  over,  Metcalf 
always  remained  a  few  days,  and  passed  his  cv<  :i- 
ings  at  one  or  other  of  the  different  inns.  At  inc 
K(»yal  Oak,  now  the  (j  ran  by,  ne  attracted  the  no- 
tice ot  Miss  Henson,  the  hindi;»dy's  daughter, 
whose  cousiai  r  aitcntion  and  k  qncss  ..o(,u  in- 
,  spued  hnn  with  aretiprc^cal  aliection.  Knowing 
X  J 
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bowcvei,-,   that   her  mother   would  oppose    their 
iiiiion^  various  suceessful  devices  were  employed 
to   coneeal  their  mutual   partiality  and  frequent 
meetings.    An  evj^ut   however    occurred    whieli 
obliged  Mcteairto  quit  not  only  the  object  of  his 
attachment,  but  likewise  that,  part  of  the  country. 
'    Among     Metcalfs    acqnaintauces  were    two 
young  men,    whose  sister  lived   with  them   as 
liousekeeper.*   One  evening  in  her  usual  jocular 
way,  she  apprised  iMetcalfol'her  intention  to  pay 
hini  avisii  in  the  night,  desiring  him  to  leave  his 
door  unlocked.     Knowing  the  mirthful  propen- 
sity of  tlus  female,  he  was  inclined  to   consider 
this  as  a  joJ-;e,  but  on  the  oUier  hand   thinking 
it  possible  that  q  real  assignationnjight  be  intendr 
cd,  and  being  too  gallant  to  disappoint  a  lady,  he 
toid  her,  he  would  obey  her  orders.     The   lady 
\vas  punctual  to  her  appointment,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  her  imprudence  was  evident  in  a  fcvY 
jnonths^     She   intreated'  Metcalf  to   marry  her, 
but  she  having  made  the  first  advances,  he  did 
not  feel  bis  conjji^ience  interested,  and   refused. 
Her   oyly    resource  was  to  apply  to  the  parish, 
which  finding  she  had  done,  he  with  some  diffi- 
culty obtained  an   interview   with  Miss  Benson, 
proceeded  to    W}}itby,  and   went  on,  board  an 
alum-ship  bound  to  London. 

After  an  abience  of  seven  months,  he  returned 
to  Knaresboroug!),  where  he  found  the  woman 
ivho  had  been  the  cause  of  his  journey  comfort- 
ably situated,  and  not  inclined  to  trouble  him. 
During  his;abseiice  a  Mr.  Dickinson  liud  paid 
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-feis  addresses,  to  Miss  Benson,  and  now  urged 
his  suit  with  such  ardour,  that  the  banns  v\cre 
published,  and  tiie  wedding-day  appointed  lo  tlie 
no  small  mortifieation  of  Metc:iir,  who  thought 
himaelt' secure  ol"  her  allection.  Though  he  loved 
her  tender]}',  his  pride  prevented  him  from 
inai^resting  his-  fcelings,^r  attempting  to  prevent 
the  match. 

On  the  day  preceding  that  on  whieii  the  nup- 
tials were  to  be  solemnized,  Metcalf  riding  past 
the  Royal  Oak,  was  accosted  with,  "  one  wants  to 
speak  with  you."  lie  immediately  turrted  towards 
the  stables  of  tiie  Oak,  and  there  to  his  joy  and 
surprize,  he  found  the  object  of  his  love,  Avlio 
had  seiit  her  mother's  servant  to  call  Idm.  After 
some  exj)lanation,  an  elopement  was  resolved 
upon,  which  Metcalf  with  the  assistance  of  a 
friend,  etVected  that  night,  and  the 'next  morning 
they  were  united.  The  confusion  of  his  rival, 
who  had  provided  an  cntertamment  for  two  hun- 
dred people  may  easily  be  conceived. 

Mrs.  licnson  being  much  enraged  at  her 
daugliter's  contruct,  refused  either  to  see  her  or 
to  give  up  her  clothes;  nor  was  she  reconciled 
to  her  till  she  was  delivered  of  her  second  cliild, 
on  which  occasion  she  stood  sponsor  to  it,  cnid 
presented  Metcalf  with  twenty  guineas. 

He  now  purvliascd  a  house  at  Knaresboiougii, 
and  continued  to  play  at  Harrow  gate  during  the 
.season.  He  likewise  set  up  a  four-wheeled  chaise, 
and  a  one-horse  chair,  i'or  [)ublic  accommodation, 
nhich  were  the  first  of  the  kind  kept  there. 
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TUesc  vcliides  he  kept  two  summers^  but  the  inn- 
keepers beginning  to  run  ehaises,  he  relinquished 
that  shenie,  and  with  it  racing  and  hunting.  He 
then  bought  horses  and  went  to  tlie  coast  for  fish, 
uhich  he  took  to  Leeds  and  Manchester,  and 
was  so  indefatigablcj  that  he  would  frequently 
walk  for  two  nights  and  a  day,  with  little  or  no 
rest.  But  the  profits  of  this  business  being  small, 
and  the  fattgue  excessive,  he  soon  abandoned 
that  likewise. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  in  1745, 
he  exchanged  his  situation  as  violin  player  at 
Harrowgale,  for  th.e  profession  of  arms.  This 
singular  event  was  brought  about  in  the  following 
manner : — 

William  Thornton,  Esq.  of  Thornville,  having 
resolved  to  raise  a  compan}:  at  his  own  cxpence, 
asked  Metcalf,  who  was  well  known  to  him, 
whether  he  would  join  the  company  about  to  be 
raised,  and  whetlier  he  knew  of  any  spirited  fel- 
lows likely  to  make  good  soldiers.  Upon  his  re- 
plying in  the  aflirm'ative,  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant to  a  Serjeant;  and  in  two  days  raised  one 
hundred  and  forty  men,  out  of  whom  the  Captain 
drafted  sixty-four,  the  number  of  privates  he 
wanted. 

With  this  company,  among  whom  was  Met- 
calf as  musician.  Captain  Thornton  joined  the 
army  under  General  Wade.  In  the  iirst  battle 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  twenty  of  the  men, 
the  lieutenant  and  ensign  were  made  prisoners, 
and  the  Captain  himself  very  narrowly  escaped. 
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JMetcalF,  afier  a  varieiy  of  adventiu'cs  rejoined 
his  patron,  and  was  always  in  the  field  during  the 
different  engagements  \\liicii  succeeded.  After 
die  battle  of  Culloden,  he  returned  to  his  family 
at  Knaiesborough. 

Being  again  at  liberty  to  chusehis  occupation, 
he  attended  iiarrowgate  as  usual.  During  his 
Scotch  expedition  he  had  become  acquainted 
nith  various  articles  manufactured  in  that 
country,  and  judging  that  he  might  dispose  of 
some  of  them  to  advantage  in  England,  here- 
paired  in  the  spring  to  Scotland,  and  furnished 
himself  with  a  variety  of  cotton  and  worsted  ar- 
ticles, for  which  he. found  a  ready  sale  in  his  na- 
tive counirv.  Amoiig  a  thousand  articles  he  knew 
what  each  cost  him,  from  a  particular  mode  of 
marking  them.  He  also  dealt  in  horses,  direct- 
ing his  choice,  by  feeling  the  animal ;  and  en- 
u,aged  pretty  deeply  in  the  contraband  trade^the 
profits  of  which  were  then  much  more  consider- 
able than  the  risk. 

In  the  year  1 7  J 1,  he  commenced  a  new  cuiploy ; 
he  set  up  a  stage- waggon  between  York  and 
Knaresborough,  being  the  first  on  that  road,  and 
drove  it  himseff  twice  a  week  in  the  summer,  and 
once  in  winter.  This  business,  with  the  oc- 
casional conveyance  of  anny  baggage,  employed 
his  attention  {ill  the  period  fur  his  first  contract- 
ing for  the  making  of  roads;  which  suiting  him 
better,  he  rclincpii^hed  every  other  purMiit. 

During  hi.s  leisure  hours,  he  had  studied  meu- 
suratiou  in  a  way  peculiar  to  liimself ;  and  whea 
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ccrl:iiii  of  ilio  girtli  and  KMit;tli  of  any  ])iccc  of 
timber,  he  waa  able  accuratjily  to  i'eHuxj(>  its- con- 
tents to  Icot  and  iiu  lios,  ami  could  bring  the  di- 
mensions of  any  l)nildii)g  into  yards  and  feet. 

The  first  piece  of  road  he  n)ade  was  about  three 
miles  of  that  between  Fearnsby  and  iMinblcip. 
The  materials  for  the  whole  were  lo  be  procured 
from  one  gravel-pit;  be  therefore  i)rovided  deal 
boards,  and  erected  a  temporary  house  at  the  pit, 
took  a  dozen  horses  to  tlic  place,  fixed  racks  and 
mangers,  and  hired  a  house  for  his  men  at  Min- 
skip.  tie  often  walked  from  Knaresbojough  in 
the  mornhig  with  four  or  five  stone  of  meat  on 
l>is  shoulders,  and  joined  his  men  by  six  o'clock. 
Irje  cornpleted  the  road  much  sooner  than  v,  as 
expected  fo  tlie  entire  satisfactioji  of  the  surveyor 
and  trustees. 

Soon  after  this  he  contracted  for  building  a 
Ijridge  at  Boroughbridge,  which  he  completed 
with  great  credit  lo  bis  abilities.  The  business  of 
making  roads,  and  building  and  repairing  bridges 
in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and  Che- 
shire, he  continued  with  great  success  till  the  year 
]7&2,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  county. 

In  the  summer  of  1788,  he  lost  his  wife  in  the 
sixty-fir;^t  year  of  her  aye,  and  the  fortieth  of 
their  union,  leaving  four  children.  She  was  in- 
terred in  the  ciMirch-yard  of  Slocfvpori,.  in  Che- 
shire, wh(M'eshe  then  resided. 

After  some  unsnc(^cssi'ul  speculations  in  the 
cotton  trade,  Mcicalf  rt  .iune*.!'  to  Y(Mkshire,and 
for  want  of  other  enr^agements,  he  bought  hay  U 
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-stll  again,  mca^uiins:  the  stacks  with  his  arms, 
and  having  leaiiitd  the  heiglit,  he  could  readily 
tell  what  number  ol  square  yards  were  contained 
in  a  sl;ick  of  any  value  between  Hve  and  one 
hundred  pounds.  .Sometimes  he  bought  a  little 
wood  standing,  and  if  he  could  get  the  girth  and 
height,  would  calculate  tlie  solid  contents. 

In  addition  to  this  brief  history  of  the  life  of 
this  singular  character,  the  reader  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  find  the  following  anecdotes,  which 
aie  of  a  nature  too  extraordiiuny  to  be  omitted  : 

Metcalf  had    learned   to   walk   and   ride  very 
yeudily  through  most  of  the  streets  of  York  ;  and 
being    once   in  that  city,  as  he  was  passing  the 
George,  the  lanilund  calhxl  to  liiin,  and  informed 
him   that    a  gentleman  in  the  house   wanted   a 
euidc  to  tiarrovvtcate,  addino-   <«  [  know  vou  can 
do  as  well  as  any  one."     To  this  proposal  Met- 
calf agreed,    upon  condition    that  his   situation 
should  be  kept  secret  from  the   gentleman,  who 
might    otherwise  be   afraid  to   trust   him.     The 
stranger   was  soon   ready,  and  they  set   oil'  on 
liorscback,  Metcalf  taking  the  lead.  When  they 
came  to  All^rton-Mauleverer,  the  gentleman  en- 
■tpiired  whose  large  house  that  was  on  the  right, 
t(j  which  Metcalf  replied  \\ithoui  the  least  hesita- 
ti.on.     A  little  farther  the  road  is  crossed  l)y  that 
iVorn    W'eihcrby    to    Boroughbridgc,    and    runs 
:i!ong   by    the  lofty  brick  wall  of   Alierton  Park. 
\  rojul  led  out  of  the  park  opposite  to  ihe  gate 
up(jn    llie    Knare>borough    road,  whieh  Metcalf 
was  afraid  of  missing;  but  perceiving  (he  current 
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ofvviiul  that  came  tiiron^h  tlie  park  gate^  he 
readily  turned  hishoiso  towards  tht^ opposite  one. 
Here  he  found  some  diflrculty  in  openhig  the- 
gate,  in  eoitsecjueneo.  as  he  iniag'Tnetl,  of  same 
ulteration  that  had  heon  made  in  the  hangrnc^oF 
It,  as  he  had  not  been  that,  way  for  several  months. 
Therefore,  hacking  his  iiorse,  he  exclaimed, 
"^''  CtmfmMid  tiiec,  thou  ahvays  goes  to  the  heel 
of  the  gate  instead  of  the  licad."  The  gentleman 
observed  thai  his  horse  was  rather  awkward,  but 
that  liis  own  mare  was  good  at.  coming  up  to  a 
gateyon  which  Metealf  cheerfully  pcrn)itted  liim 
to  perfoi-ni  that  oftice.  Passing  through  Knares- 
borough,  they  entered  the  forest  which  was  then 
lujinclosed,  n;)r  was  there  as  yet  any  turnpike 
road  upon  it.  Having  ]>roceeded  a  little  way 
upon  tlie  forest,  tb.e  gentleman  observed  a  light,  ' 
and  asked  what  it  was.  Metealf  took  it  for 
granted  that  his  companion  had  seen  what  is 
called  a  Will-o'-tht-^\' isp,  which'  frequently  ap- 
pears in  a  low  and  swampy  spot,  near  the  road  ; 
but  fearful  of  betraying  himself,  did  not  ask  in 
uhat  direction  the  liglit  lay.  To  divert  his  at- 
tention from  this  object,  he  asked  him  if  he  did 
not  see  two  liglits,  one  to  the  right,  the  other 
to  the  left.  The  stranger  replied  tlsat  he  saw  but 
one,  on  the  right.—  "  Well  then,  Sir,"  says  Met- 
ealf, **  that  is  jlarrowgate."  Having  arrived  at 
tV»eir  journey's  end,  they  stopped  at  the  house 
now  called  tlie  Cranby,  w  here  Metealf,  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  place,  led  both 
horses   into  the   stable,  and    then  went  into  the 
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house,  where  he  found  liis  fellow  traveller  com- 
forlably  seated  over  a  tankard  of  negus,  in  which 
he   pledged  his  guide.     Metcalf  took  it  of  him 
\Tiy  readily  the  first  time,  but  the  second  time 
he   was  ratlier  wide  of  his  mark.     He  therefore 
withdrew,  leaving   the  landlord  to  explain   v/hat 
his  companion   was  yet  ignorant  of.     The  latter 
Ikintcd  to  the  landlord  his  suspicion  that  his  guide 
must  have  taken  a  great  quantit}-  of  spirits  since 
tlicir  arrival,   upon  which  the  landlord  enquired 
his    reason    for  entertaining   such  an  opinion — 
^'  I  judge  so,"  replied    the  traveller,  "  from  the 
appearanoe  of   his  eyes" — Eyes  !  bless  you  Sir  ! 
do  not  you  know  that  he  is  blind?"     "  What  do 
vou  mean  by  that  ?" — "  I  mean  Sir,  that  he  can- 
not  see  ?" — "  Blind  !    gracious   God  !" — "  Yes, 
Sir,  as  blind    as    a    stone,     by    heaven  !" — The 
stranger  desired  Metcalf  to  be  called,  and  upon 
his  confirming  the  landlord's  account : .   "  Had  I 
known    that,"  said   he,  "  I  would  not  have  ven- 
tured  with  yon  for   a  hundred  |)Ounds." — ''  And 
I,  Sir,"  said  Metcalf,  "  would  not  have  lost  mv 
way  for  a  thousand." — The  s(Mvices  of  the  evi  n- 
ing  were  rewarded  with  two  guineas,   and  a  plen- 
tiful entertainment  the  next  day  l)y  the  gentle- 
man,  who  considered    this  circumstance  as  the 
most  extraordinary   adventure  he  lu.d  ever  met 
with. 

Metcalf  happened  once  to  be  at  Scriven,  at 

the   house   of  one  Green,  an  innkeeper,  wheie 

fwo    j»ersorjs    had    a   dispute   concerning    some 

>.iiecp,  which  one  of  thcni  had  put  into  the  pcn- 
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iolil.  The  owner  of  the  sheep,  a  townsman  of 
Metcalf's,  api carod  to  be  ill-neated  by  the  other 
jKirty,  who  wished  to  take  an  unfair  advantage. 
Metcalf  p(rc(iviijg  that  they  were  not  hkely 
to  agree  about  liie  damages,  departed.  It  being 
about  michiight,  he  resolved  to  perform  a  good 
turn  for  his  tViend  before  he  went  home.  The 
penfold  being  walled  round,  he  chinbed  over, 
and  laying  hold  of  the  sheep  one  after  the  other, 
lie  fairly  threw  them  over  the  wall.  The  difiiculty 
of  the  undertaking  encreased  as  the  numl)cr 
diminished,  as  they  were  not  so  ready,  to  caleh ; 
but  not  deterred  by  that  circumstaivce,  he  com- 
pleted the  business.  On  the  return  of  day,  when 
the  penfold  was  found  untenanted,  though  the 
eloor  was  fast  locked  ;  a  considerable  degree  of 
surprize  was  excited,  -and  various  conjectures 
were  formed  relative  to  tlie  rogues  who  had  libe- 
rated the  sheep:  but  Metcalf  passed  unsuspected, 
and  enjoyed  thejoke  in  silence. 

Passing  once  through  Halifax,  he  stopped  at 
an  inn  called  the  Broad  Stone.  The  landlord's 
son,  and  some  others  who  frequented  Harrow- 
gate,  having  heard  of  jNIetcalfs  exploits,  expres- 
sed a  wish  to  play  at  cards  with  him.  He  con- 
sented, and  a  pack  was  sent  for,  vvliich  he  re- 
quested permission  to  examine  ;  but  as  the  land- 
lord was  his  friend,  he  could  rely  upon  him  to 
prevent  any  deception.  They  began,  and  Met- 
calf beat  four  of  them  in  turn,  playing  for  liquor 
only.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  some  of  the  com- 
pany proposed  to  play  formonej^,  and  at  shilling- 
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T\'hi;:t,  Metcjrlf  won  fifteen  shillings.  TUo  losing 
party  then  proposed  to  play  double  or  quit,  but 
he  declined  playing  for  more  than  half-a-guinea 
points.  At  Jengtli  yielding  to  their  importunity, 
he  engaged  for  guineas,  and  being  favoured  by 
fortune,  he  won  ten,  and  a  shilling  for  liquor 
each  game.  The  loser  taking  up  the  cards,  went 
out,  and  soon  returned  with  eight  guineas  more, 
which  soon  followed  the  other  ten. 

Among  the  numerous  roads  which  Metcalf 
contracted  to  make,  was  part  of  the  Manchester 
road  from  Black-xVIoor  to  Standish-Foot.  As 
it  was  not  marked  out,  the  surveyor,  contrary 
to  expectation,  took  it  over  deep  marshes,  out 
of  which  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  trustees,  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  dig  the  earth  till  they 
came  to  a  solid  bottom  This  plan  a[)peared  to 
Metcalf  extremely  tedious  and  expensive,  and 
liable  to  other  disadvantages.  He  therefore 
argued  the  [)oint  privaitlv  with  the  surveyor,  and 
several  other  ircntlcraeii,  but  they  were  all  im- 
movcabk  in  the  i.  (bnuer  (^pinion.  At  their  next 
meeting  Mtfcaif  attended,  and  addressed  them 
in  the  following  manner:  *'  Gentlemen,  I  pro- 
j)OPe  to  make  the  road  over  the  marshes  after  my 
own  plan,  and  if  it  does  v.rt  answer,!  will  beat 
the  expence  of  inakinir  it  over  again  after 
your's." — To  this  proposal  they  assented.  Having 
engaged  to  coinplcic  nine  miles  in  ten  months 
he  began  in  six  difVerent  parts,  having  nearly 
luur  hutulrcd  men  (;inj)loyed.  One  of  the  [)laces^ 
was  Pule  and  Slaiidi>h  (Common,  which  was  a 
deep  bog,  and  over  which  it  was  thought  imprac- 
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ti(:ible  to  make  any  road.  Here  lie  cast  it  four- 
teen yards  wide,  and  raised  it  in  a  circular  form. 
The  water,  which  in  nian}-  jilacos  ran  across  the 
road,  he  carried  off  by  drains  ;  but  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  conveying  stones  to  the  spot 
on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  ground.  Those 
who  passed  that  way  to  Huddersfiekl  Market, 
were  not  spariug  of  their  censure  of  the  under- 
taking, and  even  doubted  whether  it  would  ever 
be  compleied.  Having,  however,  levelled  tiie 
piece  to  the  end,  he  ordered  his  men  to  collect 
heather  or  ling,  and  bind  it  in  round  bundles 
which  they  could  span  with  their  hands.  These 
bundles  were  placed  close  together,  and  anoiher 
row  laid  over  them,  upon  which  they  were  well 
pressed  down  and  covered  with  stone  and  gravel. 
'J'his  piece,  being  about  half  a  mile  in  length 
when  compleated,  vyas  so  remarkably  fine,  that 
any  person  might  have  gone  over  in  winter  un- 
shod without  being  wet  ;  and  though  other  parts 
of  the  road  soon  wanted  repairs  this  needed  none 
for  twelve  3  ears. 

These  particulars  concerning  this  extraordinary 
man  and  liseful  member  of  society  are  taken 
fror.i  a  narrative  published  by  himself,  since  his 
rtturn  to  his  native  county.  He  there  fixed  his 
.residence  at  Spofforth  near  Wetherby,  with  a 
oanghter  and  son  in  law  who  kept  his  house, 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
dustry, as  his  advanced  age  jncvented  him  from 
engaging  in  the  more  active  occupations  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed.  We  believe 
him  to  be  still  living. 
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IN  no  class  of  mankind  do  we  find-  move  fre- 
queni  instances  ot"  eccentricity  than  among  men 
of"  extraordinary  genius  and  talents.  To  an  at- 
tentive observer  the  lives  of  the  majority  of 
human  beings  would  probably  furnish  abundance 
of  singularities,  but  they  pass  unnoticed  and  un- 
recorded, as  the  attention  of  the  biographer  is 
attracted  by  those  characters  that  are  distin- 
guislied  from  the  general  mass  by  particular 
abilities,  quahiies  or  passions.  Among  these 
none  perhaps  has  rendered  himself  more  con- 
spicuous by  the  indulgence  of  the  most  unaccoun- 
table ca[)rices  and  the  most  whimsical  singulari- 
ties than  the  celebrated  Dean  Swift. 

The  ijrandfatlier  of  Dr.  Swift  was  tlie  Rev. 
Thomas  Swift,  vicar  of  Goodridge  in  Hereford" 
shire,  who  at  his  deatli  left  six  sons.  Of  these 
Jonathan,  the  fifth,  married  Mrs.  Abigail  IZrick 
of  Leicestershire,  and  practised  as  an  attorney  in 
.Dublin.  One  of  the  fruits  of  tiiis  union  was  the 
subject  of  the  present  article^  who  came  into  the 
world  on  the  JOih  of  November,  I6(i7,  two 
months  after  the  death  of  his  fathei",  who  having 
left  barely  sullicient  to  su])port  his  widow,  the 
care  of  Jonathan  and  his  or^,han  sister  devolved 
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Diiiiiig  his  rosiclcnce  wilh  Sir  William  Tojn- 
])le,  Swift  used  to  pay  his  mother  at  Leicester  a 
yearly  visit.  He  travelled  on  foot,  unless  the 
violence  of  the  weather  drove  him  into  a  wag- 
gon ;  and  at  night  he  would  go  to  a  penny  lodg- 
ing, where  he  purchased  clean  sheets  for  six- 
pence. This  practice  Lord  Orrery  imputes  to 
his  innate  love  of  grossness,  and  vidgarity.  Some 
may  ascribe  it  to  his  desire  of  surveying  human 
nature  in  all  its  varieties,  and  others^,  peitiaps  with 
equal  probability  to  a  passion  which  seems  to 
have  been  deieply  fixed  in  his  heart, — the  love  of 
a  shilling. 

In  time  he  began  to  thitdc  that  his  attendance 
at  Moor- Park  deserVed  some  other  recompence 
than  the  pleasure,  however  mingled  with  im- 
provement,.ofSir  William  Temple's  conversation, 
and  became  so  impatient  that  in  1694  he  went 
away  in  discontent.  He  returned  to  Ireland  and  re- 
solved to  enter  into  the  church,  in  which  he  had 
at  first  no  higher  hopes  than  of  the  chaplainship 
to  tlie  factory  at  Lisbon,  but  being  recom- 
mended to  Lord  Capel,  at  that  titne  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, he  obtained  the  prebend  of  Kilroot,  worth 
about  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

The  infirmities  ot  Sir  William  rendered  such  a 
companion  as  Swift  so  necessary,  that  he  invited 
him  back,  with  a  promise  to  procure  him  Eng- 
lish preferment  in  exchange  for  the  prebend, 
which  he  desired  him  to  resign.  With  this  re- 
quest Swift  compliefl,  ntid  they  passed  four  years 
together  with  mutual  satisfaction,  till,  in  \()i)% 
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bir  \A'ii!iain  dletl,  leaving  a  legacy  together  with 
the  publication  of"  his  inanuscri;)ts  to  Swift,  for 
\\hoin  he  oblainccl  fioin  King  ^ViHialn  a  promise 
of  the  first  vacant  prebend  at  Westminster  or 
Canterbury.  In  order  to  rciniiid  the  king  of  this 
promise,  Swift  dedicated  to  him  the  posthumous 
works,  with  which  he  was  entrusted  :  but  neither 
the  dedication  nor  tenderness  for  the  man  whom 
he  had  once  treatd  witl)  confidence  and  fondness 
revived  »ri  William  the  remembrance  of  his  pro- 
mise. Swil't  attended  the  court  for  some  time, 
but  soon  found  his  soHcitations  hopeless. 

He  was  then  invited  by  the  Earl  of  Berkely  to 
accompany  him  to  Ireland  as  h,is  chaplain  and 
j);ivate  secretary;  but  afier  having  done  the  bu- 
siness til]  their  arrival  in  Dubiin,  he  then  found 
thai  one  Bush  had  persuaded  the  Earl  that  a 
clergyman  was  not  a  j-roper  secretary,  and  had 
obtained  theotiice  for  hiaiseif.  ilc  had  another 
severe  mortification  to  endure  from  the  same 
quarter;  through  the  iuHiience  of  Bush,  supposed 
to  have  been  secured  by  a  bribe,  the  deaneiy  of 
J^err}-,  whicli  .Swift  expected  to  have  obtained, 
was  conferred  on  another,  and  he  was  tlisniissed 
with  the  livings  of  Laracor  and  Kathbeggan^ 
whicli  together  were  worili  two  hundred  and 
sixty  ])Ound3  a  year^  not  half  the  value  of  the 
deanery. 

He  iiow  went  to  reside  at  ].aiacor  and  gave 
public  iioliei;  lu  lii<  paii-^hiiMierN  that  he  intended 
lo  read  prayers  every  \\  ediie-.(lay  and  J'"riday. 
On  the  sid>3<  <ju'.MU  Wednesday  the  bell  was  rung, 
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uTid  (he  rector  aitcndtd  ut  liis  desk  ;  when,  nfter 
having  sat  some  time,  and  finding  ihecongrega- 
lion  to  consist  only  of  himself  and  Roger  his 
clerk,  he  began  :  "  Dearly  beloved  Roger,  the 
scripture  rnoveth  you  and  me  in  sundry  places'* 
and  tlien  proceeded  regularly  through  the  whole 
service. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Laracor,  Swift  in- 
vited to  Ireland  the  unfortunate  Stella,  a  young 
woman  whose  name  was  Johnson,  the  daughter 
of  the  steward  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who,  in 
consideration  of  her  father's  integiit}',  left  her  a 
thousand  pounds.  She  was  accompanied  by  a 
Mrs.  Dingley.  With  these  ladies  Swift  passed 
the  hours  of  relaxation,  but  they  never  resided  in 
the  same  house,  nor  did  he  see  either  without 
a  witness.  They  lived  at  the  parsonage  when  he 
was  away,  and  w  hen  he  returned,  removed  to  a 
lodging,  or  to  the  house  of  a  neighboring  clergy- 
man. 

In  1704  appearet^  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  which 
has  been  universally  ai^ibuted  to  the  pen  of 
Swift,  and  though  he  never  claimed  the  perform- 
ance, he  did  not  deny  it  when  Dr.  Sharpe,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  by 
shewing  it  to  Queen  Ann,  debarred  him  of  a 
bisho[)ric. 

Previous  to  this,  on  the  accession  of  that 
queen.  Swift  had  rej)aired  to  England,  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  conspicuous  part  which  a 
few  years  afterwards  ho  aeted  on  the  theatre  of 
politics.    In    170 J,    though    the   extent  of  hi* 
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taleuts  was  known  to  many  in  private  life,  and 
his  compan}'  and  conversation  were  nuieh 
sought  after  and  admired,  yet  was  liis  name 
little  Itnown  either  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
or  to  any  of  the  wits  of  the  age,  except  Congreve 
and  orwi  or  two  more,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
tj-acted  an  ac^juaintance  at  Sir  William  Temple's. 
The  knalof  wits  used  at  this  time  to  assemble  at' 
Button's  Coft'ee-house,  where  Swilt's  first  ap 
peaiance  excited  considerable  notice  on  account 
of  the  sinsfulariiv  of  his  manners.  For  several 
successive  days  they  observed  a  strange  clergy- 
man come  into  tiie  colfee-house,  who  seemed 
utterly  unaccjuaintcd  with  an\'  of  those  by  whom 
it  was  frequented.  It  was  his  custom  to  lay  his 
hat  down  on  a  tableand  walk  to  and  fro  at  a  good 
pace  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  witliout  speak- 
ing to  any  mortal,  or  seeming  to  attend  in  the 
least  to  any  thing  that  was  going  forward.  He 
would  then  take  u[)  his  hat,  pay  liis  money  at  the 
bar,  and  walk  away  withort  opening  his  lips. 
After  having  observed  his  singidar  behavior  for 
some  time,  they  concluded  him  to  he  out  of  his 
senses,  and  accordingly  distinguished  him  by  the 
appellation  of  the  mad  parson.  They  now  be- 
came more  attentive  than  over  to  his  motions, 
and  one  evening  while  they  were  observing  him, 
they  saw  him  cast  his  eyes  several  times  on  a 
gentleman  in  boots,  who  seemed  tol)e  just  come 
from  the  country,  and  at  last  advance  towards 
him,  as  if  to  address  him.  'Jhe^'  were  all  eager 
to  hear  what  the  dumb,  mad  divine  had  to  say. 
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niitl  immcdiiitcly  tj  nil  ted  iluir  seals  to  get  near 
him.  Going  up  to  the  country  genilcnian.  Swift,  in 
a  very  abrupt  manner,  and  without  any  previous 
salute,  asked  him  :  "  Pray,  Sir,  do  you  remem- 
ber any  good  weather  in  the  world  ?"  Tlie  coun- 
try gentleman  after  staring  a  httle  at  tiie  singu- 
larity of  his  manner  and  the  oddity  of  the  ques- 
tion, replied  :  "  ^  es  Sir,  I  tlianii  God,  I  remem- 
ber a  great  deal  of  good  weather  in  my  time.'' — 
''  That  is  more,"  returned  Swift,  ''  than  I  can 
say;  I  never  remember  any  weather  that  was  not 
too  cold  or  too  hot,  too  wet  or  too  dry ;  but 
however  God  almighty  contrives  it,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  'tis  all  very  well."  On  saying  this,  he 
took  up  his  hat,  and  without  uttering  another 
word,  or  taking  the  least  notice  of  any  one, 
walked  out  of  the  coftVe-house,  leaving  all  the 
spectators  of  this  odd  scene,  staring  after  him 
and  still  more  confirmed  in  the  opinion  of  his 
insanity. 

A  curious  anecdote  of  what  passed  between 
Swift  and  Dr.  Arbuthnot  at  the  same  place  is 
thus  related.  The  doctor  had  been  in  great 
haste  scribbling  a  letter  which  was  much  blotted, 
and  seeing  this  odd  parson  near  him,  with  a  dt' 
sign  to  play  upon  him,  he  said;  "  Pra^-j  Sir, 
liave  you  any  sand  about  you  r" — "  No,  replied 
Swift,  ^^  but  I  have  the  gravel,  and  if  y<«(i  will 
give  me  your  letter,  I'll  p — s  upon  it."  Such 
was  the  extraordinary  commencement  of  liteir 
acquaintance,  which  afterwards  ripened  into  the 
closest  friendship.     After  these  adventures  they 
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savT  him  no  more  at  Button's,  the  Tale  of  a  Tub 
liad  made  its  appearance,  when  in  the  person  of 
tlie  author  of  that  performance  they  recognized 
their  mad  parson.  In  170y  commenced  his  inti- 
macy with  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  from  that 
ti-nie  till  171.>  he  was  constantly  employed  in 
maintaining  the  cause  of  the  ministry  in  pam- 
phlets, poems  and  weekly  pubhcations.  He  ration- 
alJy  looked  forward  to  the  completion  of  his 
wishes  for  ecclesiastical  preferraeni  in  England, 
when,  in  17 13  he  was  presented  with  the  deanery 
of  St.  Patrick.  Though  disappointed.  Swift  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  precarious  nature 
of  courtly  promises  to  refuse  the  oflered  dig- 
nity. 

Swift  went  to  Ireland  to  take  possession  of  his 
deanery,  on  which  he  immediately  returned  to 
England,  where  he  in  vain  attempted  to  heal  the 
breach  which  had  begun  to  take  place  between 
liis  great  friends  Lords  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke. 
Perce'iving  that  his  services  were  useless,  he  re- 
tired to  the  house  of  a  I'riend  in  Berkshire,  where 
he  remained  till  the  queen's  death  put  an  end  to 
all  his  expectations  in  England.  That  event 
caused  his  immediate  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, with  a  mind  doubly  harassed  by  grief  and 
discontent. 

Swift  now,  much  against  his  will,  commenced 
Iiishman  for  life,  and  was  to  contrive  how  he 
might  best  be  accommodated  in  a  country  where 
lie  considered  himself  as  in  a  state  of  exile.  He 
opened  his  house  by  a  public  table   two   days  a- 
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Avcciv,  aiitl    fouiitl   his  eutcTtaimnKMits  gradually 
ircijuented  by  more  and  more  visitants  of  loarn- 
iiii;  ainoiic;  tl'ie  men  and  of  oleijance  amon'jr  the 
v/omen.     Mrs.  Johnson  had  left  the  country,  and 
lived  in  lodgings  not  far  from  t!ie  deanery.     Oa 
his  public  days  she  regulated  the  table,  but  ap- 
peared at  it   as  a   mere  guest  like  other  ladies. 
On   other  days  be  often  dined  at  a  slated   price 
with  Mr.  Woiral  of  his  cathedral,  whose   house 
was    recommended  by  the  peculiar  neatness  and 
pleasantry  of  his  wife.     To  this  frugal  mode  of 
living  he  was  isrst  disposed  by  an  anxiety  to  pay 
some  debts  he  had  contracted,  and  he  continued 
it  for  the  pleasure  of  accumulating  money.     His 
av;^ince,  however,  was  not  suffered  to  obstruct  the 
claims  of  his  dignity.     He  was  served  in  plate, 
and  used  to  say  that  he  was  the   poorest  gentle- 
man in  Ireland  that  ate  upon  plate,  and  the  rich- 
est that  lived  without  a  couch. 

In  17  U5,  in  his  49th  year.  Swift  was  privately 
married  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  by  Dr.  Ashe,  then 
bishop  of  Clogher.  This  circumstance  made  no 
difference  in  their  domestic  economy  ;  he  living 
at  the  deanery  and  she  in  lodgings  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Liffy.  He  never  openly  acknowledged 
her  as  his  wife,  nor  was  tliere  any  thing  in  their 
behaviour  that  transgressed  the  limits  of  platonic 
love.  A  conduct  so  very  extraordinary,  wliich 
undoubtedly  contributed  to  shorten  the  life  of  the 
unhappy  Stella,  could  not  fail  to  give  rise  to  a 
variety  of  conjectures,  but  the  most  plausible  ex- 
planation of  it  will  be  found  in  the  following  facts. 
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Some  years  previous  lo  his  marriage  with 
Stella,  Swir't  had  Ibnned  an  iiuiuincy  with  the 
daughter  of  a  Mr.  Van  Hoinrigh,  a  Dutch  mer- 
chant at  Dublin.  This  young  woman,  distin- 
guished in  Swift's  works  by  the  name  of  Vanessa, 
was  fond  of  literature,  and  Decanas,  the  dean, 
called  CadejiuSj  by  transposition  of  the  letters 
took  pleasure  in  directing  and  instructing  her  ; 
till,  from  being  proud  of  his  praise,  she  grew 
fond  of  his  person.  Swift  was  then  of  an  age 
when  vanity  is  strongly  excited  by  the  attention 
of  a  young  woman,  ll"  it  be  urged  that  Swift 
•«hotild  have  checked  a  pasidon  which  he  never 
intended  to  gratify,  recourse  must  be  had  ro  that 
extenuation  which  he  so  much  despised,  the 
frailty  of  human  nature.  Perhaps,  however,-  he 
did  not,  at  first,  know  his  own  mind;  and,  as  he 
represents  himself,  was  undetermined.  For  his 
admission  of  her  courtship,  and  his  indulgcnceof 
her  hopes  after  his  marriage  to  .Stella,  no  other 
honest  plea  can  be  found  than  that  he  delayed  a 
disagreeable  discovery  from  time  to  time,  drcafj- 
ingtheiiriinediate  bursts  of  distress,  and  watching 
for  a  favorable  moment.  She  thought  herself  neg- 
lected, and  died  in  1723  of  a  broken  heart, 
liaving,  by  her  will,  ordered  the  j)oem  to  be  pub- 
li-licd  ill  whicli  Cadenus  liad  proclaimed  her  ex- 
cellence and  confessed  his  love.  The  effect  of 
this  publication  uporj  the  dean  and  Stella  is. thus 
represented  by  his  friend  Dclany  : 

*'  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  l)olh 
were  greatly  bhocked   aiul  (hstrcssed  (ih<jugh  it 
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may  be  diflorcntly)  upon  iliig  occasion.  The 
(lean  niaile  a  tour  Jo  the  south  of  Jrflntul;  tor 
about  two  months  to  dissipate  his  thoughts  and 
give  place  to  obloquy.  And  Stella  retired,  upon 
the  earnest  invitation  of  the  owner,  to  the  house 
of  a  cheerful,  generous,  good-natured  fricn.l  of 
the  dean's  whom  she  also  much  loved  and  honor- 
ed. There  my  informer  often  saw  her ;  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  used  his  utmost  endeavors 
to  relieve,  support  and  amuse  her  in  this  sad  situ- 
ation." 

While  the  dean  was  thus  reducing  hiinself  in 
private  life  to  a  condition  acutely  painful  to  a 
mind  endued  with  sensibility,  he  Avas  gradually 
«cquiring  popularity  in  his  public  character 
atnong  his  countrymen.  The  great  acquisition 
of  public  esteem  and  influence  was  made  by  his 
♦•  Drapier's  Letters,"  in  1724.  The  occasion  of 
them  was  this.  One  Wood,  of  Wolverhampton 
in  Staffordshire,  an  enterprizing  and  rapacioufi 
man,  had  as  it  is  said,  by  a  present  to  the  du- 
chess of  Munster,  obtained  a  patent  empowering 
him  to  coin  one  htmdred  and  eighty  thousand 
pounds  in  halfpence  and  farthings  for  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland.  That  country  was  then  exposed 
to  a  very  inconvenient  scarcity  of  copper  coin, 
and  Wood  took  care  to  make  it  greater  by 
means  of  agents  who  bought  up  the  old  half- 
pence. He  was  about  to  turn  his  copper  into 
gold,  by  pouring  the  treasures  of  his  new  mint 
upon  Ireland,  whi.-n  Swift,  finding  that  the  me- 
tal was  debased  to   an  enormous  degree,   wrote 
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letters  under  the  signature  of  .M.  B  Diapier,  to 
shew  the  folly  of  receiving  and  tiic  mischief 
that  must  ensue  hy  giving  gold  and  silver  for  coin 
worth  i^erhaps  not  a  third  part  ol"  iis  nominal 
value. 

The  nation  was  alarmed  and  the  new  coin  was 
inwversally  refused.  'The  governors  of  Ireland 
considered  resistance  to  the  King's  patent  as 
higlily  criminal,  and  chief  justice  Whitshed,  who 
had  tried  the  printer  of  a  pamphlet  Written  u 
few  years  before  by  Swift,  recommenthng  to  the 
Irish  the  improvement  of  their  manufactures, 
and  had  sent  the  jury  out  nine  times  till  by  cla- 
mor and  menaces  they  were  frightened  into  a  spe- 
cial vcrcMct,  now  presented  the  Drapier,  but  could 
not  pievail  on  the  grand  jury  to  find  the  bill. 

iJuring  the  publication  of  these  letters  Swift 
took  great  pains  to  conceal  himself  from  being 
known  as  the  author.  On  the  appearance  of  ihe 
fourth  letter,  Lord  Carteret  and  the  privy  conncil 
issued  a  proclamation  offering  a  reward  of  three 
hundred  pounds  for  the  discovery  of  its  autho.'*. 
The  onlv  persons  in  tlie  secret  were  Swift's  butler 
Robert  lilakely,  whom  he  employed  as  his  ama- 
nuensis, and  his  friend.  Dr.  Sheridan.  As 
BhU<e1y  was  not  the  most  accurate  transcriber, 
the  manuscript  was  always  delivered  by  hiirl  to 
the  doctor,  in  order  to  its  being  corrected  and 
prepared  for  the  press,  on  which  it  was  conveyed 
to  the  printer  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a  discovery.  It  happened  that  on 
the  very  evcnirtg  «hcn  the  proclairation  wa?  is- 
z  3 
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sued,    Blakcly  slaici  out  Inter  than  usual  wltliout 
his  iiiasiei's  leave.     The   dean  ordered  the  door 
to   l)c  locked  at  tlie  aeeustomed  hour  and   shut 
liim  out.     The  next  niorning  t!ie  poor  fellow  ap- 
peared before  him  with  marks  of  great  eoiitrition, 
when  Swift  would  listen  to  none  of  his  excuses, 
but   abusing  him  outrageously,  ordered  him  to 
strip  ofl'his  livery  and  quit  his  house  that  moment. 
"  What,  you   villain,"  said  he,  *'  is  it  because  I 
am  in  your  power,  you  dare  take  these  liberties? 
Get  out  of  my  house,  you  scoundrel,  and  receive 
the  reward  of  your  treachery."     Stella  who  was 
at   the  deanery,  and  was  greatly  alarmed  at  this 
scene,    immediately  dispatched    a  messenger  to 
Dr.  Sheridan,  requesting  him  to  come  and  try  to 
make  up  matters.   On  his  arrival  he  found  Blakely 
walking  about   the  hall  in  great  agitation,  and 
shedding  abundance  of  tears.     On  enquiring  the 
cause,  he  was  told  that  his  master  had  discharged 
him.     The   doctor  bade  him   cheer  up,  for  he 
would  undertake  to  pacify  the  dean,  and  to  pre- 
vail  upon    him  to  continue  him   in    his  place. 
"  That  is  not  what  vexes  me,"  replied  the  honest 
feature,  *'  to   be  sure,  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose 
sp  good  a   master,  but  what  grieves  me  to  the 
soul  is,  that  my  master  should  have  so  bad  an 
opinion  of  rae  as  to  suppose  me  capable  of  be- 
traying him  for  any  reward  whatever."     When^ 
this  was  told  to  the  dean,  struck  with  the  gene- 
losity  of  the  sentiment,  he  immediately  restored, 
him  to  favor,  and  took  the  first  opportunity   of 
lewarding  the  man  for  his  fidelity.    The  place  of 
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verger  to  the  catliedral  soon  after  becoming  va- 
cantj  Swift  called    Robert  to  bim  and  enquired 
wbetliei  he  had  any  clothes  of  his  own  that  were 
not  a  livery.     On  his  replying  in  the  aftirnialive, 
the  dean  ordered  him  to  strip  off  his  livery  and 
to  put  on  those  clothes.     The  poor  fellow,  quite 
astonished,  begged  to  know  what  crime  he  had 
committed  to  occasion  this  so  sudden  dismissal. 
"  Do  as  I  order  you" — w  as  the  only  reply.  When 
he  returned  in  his  new  dress,  the  dean  called  the 
other  servants  into  the  room,  and  told  them  they 
were  no  longer  to  consider  him   as   their  fellow 
servant  Robert,  but  as  Mr.  Blakely,  verger  of 
St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  which  place  he  had  given 
him  as    a  reward  for  his  faithful  services.     The 
grateful   creature  poured  forth  a  thousand  bless- 
ings and  only  intreatcd  as  the  greatest  favor  he 
could    confer  on  him  that  he  miiiht  still  be  con- 
tinued   in  his  former  station  without  fee  or   re- 
ward, as  he  was  sure  no  one  could  give  such  satis- 
faction to  his  master  in  the  dist.-harge  of  it  as  him- 
self.   Being  an  excellent  servant  and  accustomed 
to  all  Swift's  peculiarities,  the  proposal  could  not 
but  be  very  acceptable    to    the    dean;  and  Mr. 
Blakely   continued  to  officiate    in   that  capacity 
for  some  time  as  a  volunteer,  without  any  of  the 
badges  of  servitude.     But  the  master  was  too  li- 
beral to  acctptofthe   generous  proposal    made 
by  the  servant;  for  though  he  [)aid  him  no  ua^es, 
he    took   care,  by  presents,  to  make  iiiiu    a  lull 
equivalent. 

The  day  after  the  appearance  of  the  above- 
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mentioned  proclamation  there  was  a  full  levee  at 
the  Castle.  The  lord  lieulenaiit  was  going  round 
the  cirele,  when  Swift  abruptly  entered  the 
chamber,  and  pushing  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  never  stopped  till  he  got  within  the  circle; 
where  with  marks  of  the  highest  indignation  in 
liis  countenance  he  addressed  the  lord  lieutenant 
with  thevoiccofaStentor,  that  re-echoed  through 
the  room  :  "  So,  my  lord  lieutenant,  this  is  a 
glorious  exploit  that  3-011  performed  yesterday, 
in  issuing  a  proclamation  against  a  poor  shop- 
keeper, whose  only  crime  is  an  honest  endeavour 
to  save  his  country  from  ruin.  You  have  given 
a  noble  specimen  of  what  this  devoted  country 
is  to  hoj)e  lor  from  your  government,  I  suppose 
you  expect  a  statue  of  copper  will  be  erected  to 
30U  for  this  service  done  to  Wood."  He  then 
continued  for  a  long  time  to  inveigh  bitterly 
against  the  patent,  and  displayed  in  the  strong- 
est colors  all  the  fatal  consequences  of  introduc- 
ing that  execrable  coin.  The  whole  assembly  was 
struck  dumb  at  this  unprecedented  scene.  For 
sometime,  profound  silence  prevailed,  when  Lord 
Carteret,  who  had  listened  with  great  composure 
to  the  whole  speech,  replied  in  the  following  line 
of  Virgil  : 

Res  dura  et  reoni  novitas  me  taVia  cosunt  moJhi. 

"  Hard  fortune  and  the  newness  of  my  reiga 
compel  me  to  such  measures." — Tlie  whole  as- 
sembly was  struck  with  the  appositeness  of  this- 
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quotation,  and  tlie  levtc  broke  up  in  good  huinor^ 
some  extolling  the  nuiqnaiiiinity  of  Swift  to  tlie 
skies,  Jind  nil  delighlcd  with  the  ingenuity  of  the 
lord  lieulcnunt's  iinswer. 

Fiom  this  time  Swift;  beciimc  the  oiacle  of  the 
traders,  and  the  idol  of  the  populace,  and  was 
consequently  feared  and  courted  by  all  to  whom 
the  kindness  of  either  was  necessary.  He  was 
honored  as  the  champion,  patron  and  instructor 
of  Ireland,  and  gained  such  power  as,  considered 
both  in  its  extent  and  duration,  scarcely  any 
man  has  ever  enjoyed  without  greater  wealth  or 
higher  station.  Ti)e  Drapier  was  a  sign,  the 
Diupier  was  a  heaith,  and  which  way  soever  the 
eye  or  ear  was  turned,  some  tokens  were  found 
of  the  nation's  gratitude  fo  the  Drapier. 

In  1727  he  returned  to  England,  where  in 
conjunction  with  Pope,  he  collected  andpubiisii- 
ed  three  volumes  of  miscellanies.  It  was  pi'o- 
bably  during  this  visit  that  he  exhibited  the 
following  specimen  of  his  singular  humor,  which 
is  related  in  the  words  of  Pope.  "Dr.  Swift  has 
an  odd,  blunt  way,  that  is  mistaken  by  strangers 
for  ill-nature— 'Tis  so  odd  that  there's  no  dc- 
Ecribing  it  but  by  facts.  I'll  tell  you  one  that 
first  comes  into  my  head.  One  evening  (h\y 
and  1  went  to  see  him  :  you  know  how  intimately 
we  were  all  acquainted.  On  our  coming  in  : 
'  Hey  day,  gcui k-mcn,'  says  the  doctor,  '  what's 
the  meaning  of  this  visit:  IJow  came  ycui  to 
leave  the  great  lords  that  you  are  so  fond  of,  to 
come  hillu  r  to  see  a  poor  dean  r' — '  Becaube  wc 
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wdiilil  rHihor  see  vou  than  niiy  of  tlicnu' — *  Aye, 
niiy  OIK'  that  did  iitjt  knovy  so  \v(ell  us  I  do  luighl 
believe  you.  But  since  you  are  come  i  must  get 
,  some  supper  for  you,  I  suppose.' — '  No  doctor, 
we  have  supped  already.' — •  Supped  ahcady  ? 
that's  impossible  !  why,  'tis  not  eight  o'clock 
yet. — Th<ii's  very  strange,  but  if  you  had  not 
supped,  I  mutst  have  uot  sometiiing  for  you— Let 
uie  see  what  should  I  have  had.  A  couple  of 
lobsters ;  ay,  that  would  have  done  very  well  ; 
two^  shillings— tarrs,  a  shilling.  But  you  will 
drink  n  gl'iss  of  wine  with  me^  though  }ou  suj> 
ped  so  much  befrre  your  usual  time  only  to  spare 
my  pocket  .'' — '  No,  we  had  rather  talk  with  you, 
than  drink  with  you'— '  But  if  you  had  supped 
with  me,  as  in  all  reason  you  ought  lo  have  done, 
you  must  then  have  dnmk  with  me— A  bottle  of 
wine,  two  shillings^  two  and  two  is  four  and  one 
is  five,-  just  two-and  sixpence  a  piece.  There, 
Pope,  t^here's  half-a-crown  for  you,  and  there's 
another  lor  you.  Sir  ;  for  1  wont  save  any  thing 
by  you  I  am  determined.' — This  was  all  said  and 
done  with  hisnsiial  seriousness  on  such  occasions, 
and  in  spite  of  every  thing  we  could  say  to  tlie 
contrary,  he  actually  obliged  us  to  take  the 
money." 

The  year  17-7  sent  into  the  worlfl  "Gulliver's 
Travels,"  a  j)r()duction  so  eccenttic  that  it  fillerl 
the  reader  with  a  mingled  emotion  of  I'niiih  and 
amazeinciit.  It  was  received  with  such  avidity 
lliat  the  price  of  the  (ii'si  edition  was  raised.,  be- 
fore the  second  could  jbe  prepared. 
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The  greatest  part  of  this  singular  performance 
was  written  at  Qai'.ca,  a  country  residence  of 
Swift's  friend  Dr.  Slicridan.  While  he  was  on 
the  subject  of  Brobdingnag,  he  used  frequently 
to  invite  a  jSIr.  Doughty  who  lived  in  thatneigii- 
bourhood  to  dine  witli  hbn.  Doughty  was  of 
gigantic  stature,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the 
strongest  as  well  as  the  most  active  man  in  Ire- 
land. Swift  used  to  take  great  deligiit  in  seeing 
him  perforin  several  of  liis  feats,  some  of  which 
were  of  such  an  extraordinary  nature  as  almost  to 
ex(teed  credibility.  Among  these  Swift  asked 
him  whether  he  could  carry  a  Manks  horse  that 
happened  to  be  in  the  court-yard.  Doughty 
having  tied  his  legs,  immediately  took  him  up  and 
threw  him  upon  his  shoulders,  with  the  same 
€ase  that  another  man  would  lift  a  .'>iieep,  and 
walked  about  with  him  for  a  long  time  without 
shrinking  under  his  burden. 

During  his  residence  at  Quilca,  the  dean  went 
one  Sunday  to  a  ciiurch,  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  two  hours  ride.  The  ]nirson  of  the  parish 
invited  him  to  dinner,  but  Swift  excused  himself 
by  saying  that  it  was  too  far  to  ride  home  alier- 
wards  ;  no,  F  8hall  dine  w  itlj  my  neighbour  Reilly 
aC  Virginy,  wliich  is  half  way  home.  Kcilh, 
who  was  what  is  called  there  a  gentleman  fanner, 
was  proud  of  the  honour,  and  immediately  dis- 
patched a  messenger  to  his  wife  toprej)ure  for  the 
reception  of  so  extraordinary  a  guest.  She  dress- 
ed herself  out  in  her  best  apparel ;  the  son  put 
oahis  new  suit,  and  hik  silver  iuced  liutudurucd 
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his  head.     Win  n  the  lady  was  intioduced  to  ihe 
<iean,  ho  saUilod  hor  uiili  the  same  respect  as  it 
bhe  had  hecii  a  duchess,  making  several  eo))ges 
down  to   the  ground,  and  tlien  handed  her  wiili 
great  formality  to   her  seat.     After   some    liigh 
flown  conipliinents,  he;  addressed  his  host — '  Mr. 
Reilly,  I  suppose  you  iiave  a  considerable  estate 
here;  let   us  go   and  look    over  your  demesne.* 
Estate!  says  lleilly  !  devil  a  foot  of  laud  belongs 
to-jne  or  any  of  my  generation.     I  have  a  pretty 
good   lease    here  indeed  from  Lord  Fingal,  but 
he    threatens   that   he    will    not  renew  it,  and  I 
have  but  a  few  ye.irs  of  it  to  come.'    '  Well  —  but 
wlien  am   I   to  see   Mrs.  Reilly  r'     '  ^V^hy  don't 
you  see  her  there  before  you  r'  ^  That  Mrs.  Reil- 
ly !    in)iK)ssible  !     I  have  heard  she  is  a  prudent 
'w^jman,  and    as    such  would  never  dress  herself 
out   in   silks,  and   other  ornaments^  fit  only   for 
ladies  of  fashion.     jNo,  Mrs.  Reilly,  the  farmer's 
wife,  would  never   wear  any  thing  better  than 
plain  stutf,  with  otiier  things  suitable  to  ir.  Mrs. 
Reilly  happened  to  be  a  woman  of  good   eense, 
and    taking   the    hint,    immediately    withdrew, 
changed    her   dress    as    speedily    as     possible, 
and    in    a   short    time   returned    to  the  parlour 
in   her  common  apparel.     7'he  dean  saluted  her 
in  the  most  friendly  manner,  taking  her  by  the 
hand  and  saying,  '  1  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you 
Mrs.  Reilly.     This  husband  of  your's  would  faiii 
have  palmed  a  fine  lady  upon  me,  all  dressed  out 
in   silks,  and  in   the  pink  of  the  mode,  for  his 
v.ife.  but  I  was  not  to  be  taken  in  so.*    lie  then 
.5  f 
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laid  Wold  of  young  master's  fiiie  laced  bat  ;  with 
liis  pen-knii'c  ripped  off  the  lace,  and  fouling 
it  up  in-  several  papeis,  ihnisi  it  into  the  fire. 
^\''licn  it  was  siiiricicntly  burnt,  be  wrapped  it  up 
in  Ircsh  paper,  and  put  h  in  his  pocket.  It  mny 
be  supposed  that  the  family  was  put  into  no  small 
contusion  at  this  strange  proceeding;  but  tlicy 
did  not  dare  to  shew  that  tiiey  took  any  umbrage 
at  it,  as  the  presence  oi"  Swift  struck  every  one 
with  uncommon  awe,  who  were  not  wellacquaint- 
ed  w  ith  him.  However,  as  he  soon  resumed  his 
good  humour,  entertaining  them  with  many  plea- 
santries to  their  taste  (for  no  man  knew  better  hovv 
to  adapt  his  conversation  to  all  classes  of  people) 
they  soon  recovered  their  spirits,  and  the  day  was 
passed  very  cheerfully.  When  he  was  taking  his 
leave,  he  said,  "  I  do  not  nilejul  to  rob  you  Mrs. 
Reilly ;  1  shall  take  nothing  belonging  to  you 
away  with  me  ;  there's^  your  son's  hat-lace,  1 
have  only  changed  the  form  of  it  to  a  much  l.tt- 
icrr  one.  So  God  blessyou,  and  thanks  for  your 
g'>od  entertainment,"  M'bcn  he  was  gone,  Mrs. 
lieilly,  upon  opening  the  paper,  found  there 
were  four  guineas  inclosed  in  it,  together  with 
the  burnt  lace.  While  he  staid  in  the  country, 
he  kept  au  eve  upon  them,  and  foimd  Ids  lessons 
had  not  ))cen  thrown  away,  as  they  were  cured 
ol  their  vanities,  and  lived  in  a  manner  more 
consonant  to  their  siluation  in  life.  In  consc?- 
tjuence  of  which,  one  of  the  iirst  things  he  did 
on    his  return  to  Dublin,  was  to  pay   a  vi^it,  to 
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Lord  l"iiip,nl,  niul  cng;igc  Jiiin  to  renew  Reilly's 
]e;is(>  ;  wiilioiit  whic-h  the  poor  man  would,  in  ;i 
ffw  years,  havcliad  notliing  lor  his  own  or  his 
family's  siij^port. 

"^rhc  same  mciliod  whieli  S  vift  used  to  make 
I\lrs.  lUilly  ashamed  of  her  extravaganee  in 
]i()int  of  dress,  he  adopted  on  another  occasion 
of  a  like  nature.  A\'hen  George  Faulkner,  the 
printer,  rclurned  from  London,  where  he  had 
been  soliciting  subscriptions  for  his  edition  of 
the  Dean's  works,  he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to 
liim,  dressed  in  a  laced  waistcoat,  a  bag- wig,  and 
other  fop{K'ries.  Swift  received  l)im  with  all  the 
ceremony  he  would  have  shewn  to  a  perfect 
stranger.  "  I'lay  Sir,"  said  he,  "  what  are  your 
commands  with  me  r — "  I  thought  it  m\'  duly  to 
vi'dh  on  you  immediately  on  my  arrival  from  Lon- 
don"— "  Pray  Sir,  who  are  you  ?" — *'  George 
Faulkner,  the  printer."— "  You  George  Faulkner 
the  printer  I  why,  ihou  art  the  most  im[)udent, 
bare-faced  impostor  I  ever  heard  of.  George 
Faulkner  is  a- sober,  sedate  citizen,  and  would 
never  trick  hiinselfoul  in  lace  and  otherfoppcries. 
Get  about  your  business  and  thank  your  stars  that 
I  do  not  send  you  to  the  House  of  Correction." 
Poor  George  hobbled  away  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  having  changed  l)is  apparel  returned  imme- 
diately to  the  deanery.  Swift,  on  seeing  him. 
Went  up  lo  him  with  great  cordiality,  shook  him 
familiarly  by  the  hand,  saying,  "My  good  friend 
George,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you  safe  re- 
turned. Here  was  ail  impudent  fellow^  in  a  laced 
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waistcoat,  who  would  fain  have  passed  for  you;  but 
I  soon  sent  Ijim  j)aeking  v\'itli  a  ilea  in  his  ear." 
fn  17^8  Swift  was  doomed  to  lose  his  Stella, 
who,  after  languishing  for  some  time,  expired  on 
the  *2Sth  of  Januaiy.  Tiiis  loss  was  aggravated  by 
the  consciousness  that  he  himself  had  hastened  it. 
]?cauty  rmd  the  power  of  pleasing,  the  greatest 
external  advantages  thatwoman  can  desire  or  pos- 
sess, were  fatal  to  the  unfortunate  Stella.  The  man 
whom  she  had  the  misfortune  to  love  was  fond 
of  singularity,  and  desirous  to  make  a  mode  of 
happiness  for  himself  dlfierent  from  the  general 
course  of  things  and  order  of  providence.  From 
the  time  of  her  arrival  in  Ireland  he  seemed  re- 
solved to  keep  her  in  his  power,  and  therefore 
hindered  a  match  sufliciently  advantageous,  by 
UTjcumulaling  unreasonable  demands,  and  pre- 
scribing conditions  that  could  n(»t  be  performed. 
While  she  was  at  her  own  disposal-he  did  not 
consider  his  possession  as  secure  ;  resentment, 
ambition  orcapricc  might  separate  them;  he  was 
therefore  resolved  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
and  to  ai)pronriutc  her  by  a  private  marriage,  to 
which  ho  had  annexed  the  expectation  of  all  the 
pleasures  of  perfect  friendship,  without  the  un- 
easiness of  conjugal  restraint,  l>ut  with  this 
state  poor  Stella  was  nut  satisfied;  she  never  was 
trcatetl  as  a  wife,  and  to  the  world  she  had  the 
n]>pearaneo  of  a  mistress.  She  lived  sullcidy  on, 
iii  the  hope  that  in  time  hi.'  would  own  and  re- 
ceive her;  i)iit  ihi.'  time  did  not  count;  till,  the 
ciiange  of  his  manners  and  the  dej)rivaliuii  of 
2  A  a 
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bis  niiiul  uuicif  her  ttH  (lini  it  wns  too  late.  She 
then  gave  heiscU"ii()  to  sorrowful  resentment,  ami 
died  Milder  the  tyriinuy  ot"  Iniu  hy  uiiom  she  was 
in  the  highest  degree  loved  lind  honored. 

After  the  deatli  of  Stella  his  benevolence  wa^ 
contracted  ;>nd  his  severity  exasperated ;  he 
drove  hi-j  acquaintance  from  his  tahle  and  won- 
dered why  he  was  de&erted.  But  he  continued 
his  aitentiori  to  the  public,  and  wrote  from  time 
to  time  such  directions,  admonitions  or  censures, 
as  the  exigency  of  ufluirs,  in  Ijis  opinion,  made 
proper,  and  nothing  fell  from  his  pen  in  vain. 

He  still  retained  liis  popularity  undiminished. 
On  the  hrst  nppcMrunce  of  liis  "  ]ipist:le  to  a 
Lady"  and  a  "  lihapsody  on  I-*oetry,"  Sir  Robert 
^V'a!pole  v.-as  exa.sperated  to  the  liighcst  degree. 
The  editor,  printer  and  publisher  were  all  appre- 
hended and  prosecutions  were  commenced  against 
them.  As  he  had  full  proof  that  Swift  was  the 
author  of  the  obnoxious  pieces,  in  the  first  trans- 
port of  passion,  he  determined  to  wreak  his  chief 
vengenn^se  on  him.  With  this  view  he  ordered 
a  wurruntlo  be  rrmde  out  by  the  secretary  of  slate, 
iot  the  appreiiending  ol  Sw)i"t  and  bringing  him 
ovej:  to  be  tried  in  London.  The  messenger  was 
in  wailing  ready  to  Ije  ilisf)atched  on  this  errand, 
when  fortunately  a  friend  of  Walpole's  who  was 
Letter  ucquuinled  with  the  state  of  Ireland,  and 
the  liigh  veneration  in  which  the  dean  was  there 
held,  accidentally  eiitered.  Ueiiig  informed  of  the 
ministt'r's  piu[)ose,  he  coolly  asked  what  army 
was  to  accompany  the  messenger,,  and  whether  he 
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had  at  that  time  ten  thousand  men  to  spare,  lor 
he  could  assure  him  no  less  a  number  would  be 
ableto  bringhiinoutofthe  kingdom  by  force.  This 
representation  restored  Walpole  to  his  senses,  and 
luckily  for  the  messenger,  as  well  as  himself,  the 
design  was  relinquished.  Had  the  poor  fellow 
arrived  in  Dublin  and  attempted  to  execute  his 
commission,  he  would  most  assuredly  have  been 
hanged  by  the  mob  ;  and  this  might  have  in- 
volved the  two  countries  in  a  contest,  in  which  it 
was  by  no  means  the  interest  of  a  minister  to 
engage. 

The  influence  of  Swift  over  the  populace  was 
truly  astonishing.  Of  this  the  ibllowing  anecdote 
exhibits  ;i  ludicrous  example.  One  day  observing 
a  great  crowd  assembled  before  the  door  of  the 
deanery,  and  enquiring  the  cause,  he  was  told 
that  they  were  waiting  to  see  the  eclipse.  He  im- 
mediately sent  for  the  beadle,  and  gave  him  di- 
rections what  he  should  do.  Away  ran  Davy  for 
his  bell,  and  after  ringingJor  sonie  time  among 
the  crowd  he  bawled  out:  '*■  O'yes,  O  yes,  O 
yes,  all  manner  of  persons  concerned  are  desired 
to  take  notice,  that  it  is  tlie  dean  of  St.  Patrick's 
will  and  pleasure,  that  the  eclipse  be  put  off  till 
this  hour  to  morrow.  So  God  save  the  king  and 
his  reverence  the  dean  !"  The  mob,  upon  this 
nfitice,  immediately  dispersed ;  but  some  more 
cunning  than  tlie  rest,  sv.orc  they  would  not  io.>-e 
afiolher  jxfierduou  ;  for  the  dean,  who  uas  a  very 
comical  ukui,  might  take  it  into  his  head  to  put 
2  A  '■} 
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off  the  eclipse  again  aiul  so  make  fools  of  lliem  a 
second  time. 

In  a  poem  on  the  PresByterians^  Swift  intro- 
duced one  stricture  on  Serjeant  Bettesworth, 
which  was  taken  up  with  such  warmth  ])y  the 
latter,  as  to  make  a  fi;rcat  noise  in  Duhlin  fur  a 
considerable  time.  The  dean's  animosity  arose 
riot  from  personal  pique,  but  from  Betteswortli's 
avowed  enniiiy  to  the  c!er<Ty,  and  irom  his  taking 
the  lead  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  procnring 
a  most  unjust  and 'arbitrary  vote  of  that  asscmblv, 
which  deprived  the  clergy  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  tythes  enjoved  by  them  from  time 
immemorial.     The  obnoxious  lintes  were  these.' 

So  at  the  bar  iJie  booby  IJettesworlh 
Whom  hfilf-a-crovvn  o'crpa^'s  his  sweat's  worlh. 
Who  knows  in  law  nor  text  nor  niargunt 
Calls  Singleton  his  brother  serjeant. 

* 

The  poem  was  sent  to  Bettcsworth  when  he 
was  in  company  with  some  of  his  friends,  to 
whom  he  read  it  aloud  till  he  had  finished  the 
lines  relative  to  himself.  He  then  threw  it  down 
with  great  violence,  trembled  and  turned  pale ; 
and  after  some  pause,  during  which  rage  de- 
prived him  of  utterance,  he  took  out  his  pen- 
knife, and  vehemently  swore  that  with  that  very 
knife  he  would  cut  off  Swift's  ears..  Soon  after 
he  went  to  seek  the  dean  at  his  house,  but  not 
finding  him  at  home,  proceeded  to  Mr.  Worral's 
where  he  happened  to  be.  On  enouiring  for 
tSwift,  the  serjeant  was  shewn  into  the  front  par- 
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lour,  nnd  the  dean  was  cailod  out  to  him  from  a 
back  room,  \\hcre  he  was  sitting  after  dinner 
with  Worral  and  his  wife.  The  dean  desired  to 
know  his  commands  ;  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  J  am 
Serjeant  Bet-tes-worth,"  wliich  was  always  lii^ 
pompous  way  of  pronouncing  Ins  name  in  tlirce 
distinct  syllables.  ''  Of  what  reghnent,  pray  :" 
asked  Swift.  "  O,  'Mr.  Dean,  we  know  your 
pov>-ers  of  raillery  ;  you  know  well  cnoUgh  that 
1  am  one  of  his  majesty's  Serjeants  at  law." — 
"  What  then,  Sirr"— "  Why  then,  Sir,  I  am  come 
to  demand  of  you,  whether  you  are  the  author  of 
this  poem,  (producing  ii)  and  of  these  viilninous 
lines  on  me  ?" — at  the  same  time  reading  them 
aloud  with  great  vehen)cnceof  emj)hasisandmucli 
gesticulation.  "  Sir,"  replied  Swift,  *'  it  was  a 
piece  of  advice  given  me  in  my  early  days  by 
Lord  Somers,  never  to  own  or  disown  any  writ- 
ing laid  to  my  charge;  because,  if  1  di(f 
tiiis  in  some  cases,  whatever  I  did  not  disown 
afterwards  would  infallibl}'  be  imputed  to  me,  as 
mine.  Now,  Sir,  I  take  this  to  be  a  very  wise 
maxim,  and  as  such,  have  followed  it  ever  since; 
and  I  ])clieve  it  will  hardly  be  in  the  power  of 
your  rhetoric,  as  great  a  master  as  you  are  of  it, 
to  make  me  swerve  from  that  rule."  Many  other 
things  passed  at  this  interview  which  were  de 
scribed  by  Swift  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Dor- 
set, tiu-n  lord  lieutenant  of  Irclanrl.  At  going 
away  Bettesworth  thus  addressed  him  :  "  V'v'cll, 
since  you  will  give  me  no  satisfaction  in  tliis 
affair,  kt  me  tell  }0U;  your  gown  i;^  your  protcr. 
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tion  ;  nmlor  tin-  snnction  of  wliich,  like  one  of 
voiir  own  yahoos  who  had  cHnibcd  up  to  the  lop 
of  a  high  tree,  you  sit  seeure  .iiul  squirt  your 
filth  around  on  all  maiikincl."  Swift  had  eaudor 
enough  not  to  eonceal  this  last  eircumstance,  at 
the  same  time  observing,  that  "  the  fellow  shew- 
ed more  \\  it  in  this  than  he  thought  him  possessed 
of."  As  Bettesworih  still  continued  to  utter  furious 
threats  against  the  dean,  all  liie  principal  inha- 
bitants of  St.  Patrick's  district- formed  an  associ- 
ation, engaging  to  stand  by  one  another  in 
support  of  their  general  benefactor  against  any 
one  who  should  attempt  to  offer  the  least  injury 
to  his  person  or  fortune.  Nor  was  this  all ;  the 
public  indignation  against  Bettesworth.was  ex' 
pressed  in  a  multitude  of  compositions,  placing 
his  character  in  an  odious  or  a  contemptible 
light;  so  that  the  unfortunate  serjeant,  who  had 
before  made  a  considerable  figure  at  the  bar,  lost 
by  his  own  confession  an  income  of  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  and  was  seldom  employed  iii 

any  suit  afterwards. 

i\\  his  treatment  of  his  domestics  Swift  exhi- 
bited not  less  singularity  than  in  the  rest  of  his 
conduct.  When  he  rode  out  he  was  always  at- 
tended by  two  servants,  but  he  walked  through 
the  streets.  Hii  spurs  and  spatterdashes,  which 
he  wore  instead  of  boots,  he  never  i)ut  on  till  he 
came  to  the  place  of  mounting.  One  day  being 
detained  longer  than  usual,  and  enquiring  into 
the  cause,  he  found  it  was  owing  to  a  dispute 
between  the  two  servants^  to  which  of  them  it 
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belonged  to  cany  the  spatterdashes  aiul  spurs. 
Swit't  ?>oon  settled  the  matter  by  niakiny:  iheiu 
carry  one  of  caeli,  and  in  that  manner  \\n\k  be- 
hind iiini  through  the  streets.  Ti)e  rabi)lc  of 
Dublin,  who  arc  remarkable  for  low  hninor,  soon 
smoked  the  design,  and  ridiculed  the  fellows  as 
they  passed  along  in  such  a  \va\'  as  made  them 
tjuite  ashamedoi"  themselves,  and  wiliing  to  come 
to  a  compromise.  But  the  dean  to  punish  them, 
made  them  conlinue  their  progress  in  the  same 
way,  enjoying  the  low  jokes  of  the  njob  as  they 
passed  ;  till  at  their  earnest  entreaty  afterwards 
ihey  were  allowed  to  perform  the  office  alter- 
nately. 

He  had  generally  some  whimsical  contrivance 
to  putiiih  his  servants  for  any  neglect  of  his 
orders,  so  as  to  make  them  more  attentive  iti 
future.  The  hiring  of  n)Hi(l-s<;rvanls  he  left  to 
his  housekeeper,  and  when  the  ceremony  was 
over,  he  used  to  send  for  ihcm,  saying,  he  had 
lut  tv\o  command*  to  give  ihem  ;  one  \va.s  to 
bhut  the  door  after  them  when  ever  they  cameinio 
a  room  ;  the  other  to  shut  i!ie  door  after  them 
\\henthev  went  out  of  a  room;  and  bade  ihem 
be  veiy  j)unctual  in  exeeuiing  ihese  otders.  One 
of  his  maids  once  recpiested  permission  to  go  to 
the  wedding  of  her  sister,  who  lived  about  tea 
miles  from  Dublin,  liiuiit  not  only  consented,  » 
but  said  she  might  have  one  of  his  horses,  vviih 
a  servant  to  ride  before  her,  and  gave  directions 
Hccordingiy.  The  maid  in  the  midst  of  her  joy 
tor  this  favor,  forgot  to  shut  the  door  after  hei: 
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when  >lic  k  Ti  tlio  room.  Tliey  Imd  bcoii  gone 
iibout  a  qiiarlor  of  an  hour,  wlicn  the  dean  or- 
derid  a  servant  to  saddle  another  ho"r.se,  and 
make  wliai  speed  he  eould  after  them,  and  where- 
ever  he  overtook  them  to  oblic;e  tliem  to  return 
immediately.  They  had  not  proceeded  above 
half  way,  when  the  man  eame  up  with  them,  and 
told  tiiem  it  was  the  deanV,  positive  order  th;it  tliey 
Sfhould  instantly  return.  The  poor  girl  was  obiif^ed, 
though  with  great  reluctcmec,  to  comply.  With 
a  most  mortified  countenance,  sihe  a))pearcd' 
before  the  dean,  and  begged  to  know,  his  com-' 
m.inds.  "Nothing,  thild,"  taid  he>  "  only  you 
forgot  to  shut  tha  door  ofiur  you."  But,  ihut  he 
might  not  carry  the  punishment  loo  i'lir,  lie  thetj 
permitted  her  to  pursue  her  journey. 

Swift,  us  lias  already  been  observed,  was  in  the 
habit  of  viiiiiing  .Dr.  Sheridan,  at  his  residence 
in  the  country.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he 
i-eceived  intelligence  that  there  wiis  to  be  a  beg- 
gar's wedding  in  the  neighbourhood,  nnd  being 
fond  of  scenes  in  low  life,  he  resolved  not  to  miss 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  so  c'ui:ious'  a  cere- 
mony. That  he  might  enjoy  the  frolic  more 
completely,  he  proposed  t))(U  Slieridnn  should  go 
disguised  iib  a  blind  fiddler,  while  he  would  attend 
ns  his  man  to  lead  him.  Thus  accoutred,  they 
reached  the  scene  of  action,  where  the  blind 
fiddler  was  received  with  shouts  of  joy.  Tliere 
vas  plenty  of  meat  and  drink,  and  the  fiddler 
and  his  man  were  plied  with  more  than  was  agree- 
able to  them.  Never  was  a  morejoyous  wedding.. 
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Tlicy  sung,  ihey  danced,  told  stories  and  cracked 
jokes,  in  a  vein  of  humor  more  entertaining  to 
the  two  gue.-.ts  tlun  probably  tliey  could  bave 
found  in  any  other  meeting  on  a  hi<e  occasion. 
AVben  they  were  about  to  depart,  they  pulled 
,out  their  leathern  pouches  and  rewarded  the 
fiddler  very  handsomely.  Next  day  the  dean 
and  the  doctor  walked  out  in  their  usual  thess, 
and  found  their  couipanions  of  the  preceding 
-evening  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  rjoad 
and  the  neighboring  villages,  all  imploring 
chai  ity  m  doleful  strains  and  telling  dismal 
i^tories  of  tl.cir  distress.  Among  these  the}-- 
found  some  upon  cruleiies,  who  liad  danced  very 
iiimbjy  at  the  wedtaiig,  others  stone  blind,  who 
were  perfectly  clear-sighted  at  the  feast. '  Sheri- 
dan distributed  among  them  the  money  he  had 
received  as  his  pay;  but  the  dean,'vvho  mortally 
hated  these  sturdy  vagrants,  told  them  in  what 
manner  he  had  gained  a  knowledge  of  their 
roguery,  and  assured  them  that  if  tliey  <lid  not 
iiMuiediately  Jipply  to  honest  labor,  he  would 
have  them  taken  up  and  sent  lojail.  This  threat 
instantly  produced  a,  powerful  efiect ;  the  lame 
c  nc .'  more  recovered  ttieir  legs,  and  the  bliml  their 
eyes,  and  employed  them  to  good  purpose  in 
making  a  preci[)itate  retreat. 

Idohzed  by  his  countrymen,  and  cither  courted 
or  feared  by  all  to  wluun  he  was  known,  S.siit 
was  now  approaching  that  state  which  aHuKlrd 
an  awful  cxanipleof  the  instability  of  wit,  genius 
and  inllucncc.     Ai  his  years  increased  his  tils  of 
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(giddiness  grew  luore  IVcqueiif,  mul  l»is  deafness 
i!i;uIo  coll  versa  t  ion  dillicult.  They  likewise  giew 
inore  severe,  till  in  17.'3(),  when  he  was  cngnged 
upon  a  poem  eailed  "  The  Legion  Club,"  he  was 
sc  ized  with  a  fit  so  ))uinfiil  and  so  long  continued, 
that  he  never  alter  atlenipied  any  work  oi' 
thought  or  labor. 

He  often  lamented  in  the  most  affecting  man- 
ner, the  fateof  llie  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord 
iSoiners  and  other  great  men,  who  belbre  their 
deaths,  were  reduced  to  a  stale  of  ^'ccond  child- 
hood and  idiotism;  and  even  seemed  to  feel  an 
impulse  of  what  was  to  happen  to  himself  before 
he  died.  "  I  remember,"  suys  the  poet  Young," 
as  I  and  others  were  taking  with  him  an  evening 
walk  about  a  niile  out  of  Dublin,  he  stopped 
short.  We  piissed  on  ;  but  perceiving  he  did 
rot  follow  us,  I  went  back  and  found  him  fixed  as 
a  statue,  and  earnestly  gazing  upward  at  a  noble 
elm,  which  in  its  uppermost  branches  was  mucli 
-  withered  and  decayed.  Pointing  at  it,  he  said  : 
"  J  shall  be  like  that  tree,  I  shall  die  at  top." 

Swift  was  always  careful  of  his  money,  and 
was,  therefore,  not  liberal  in  his  entertainments; 
but  was  less  frugal  of  his  wine  than  his  meat. 
When  his  friends  of  either  sex  came  to  him  in 
expectation  of  a  dinner,  his  custom  was  to  give 
every  one  a  shilling,  that  they  might  please  them- 
selves with  their  provisions.  At  length  his  mo- 
roseness  and  avarice  grew  too  powerful  for  his 
kindness ;  he    would    refuse    a   bottle   of  wine, 
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*'  and/'   observes  Dr.  Johnson,  "  in  Ireland  no 
man  visits  wlierc  he  camiot  drink." 

Having  thus  excluded  conversation  and  de- 
sisted from  study,  he  had  neither  busine^;s  nor 
amusement;  for  having  by  some  ridienloiis  re- 
solution or  mad  vow,  delermijK'd  never  to  wear 
spectacles,  he  could  make  liu!e  use  of  books  iu 
his  later  years.  His  ideas,  therefore,  being 
neither  renovated  by  discourse,  nor  increased  b^'^ 
readinir,  wore  G:radiiallv  away,  and  left  liis  mind 
vacant  to  the  vexations  of  tiu>  hour,  till  at  last 
his  anger  was  heightened  into  madness. 

He  grew  more  violent  and  his  mental  powers 
declined,  till  in  1741  it  was  found  necessary  that 
legal  guardians  of  his  person  ami  Ibrlnne  should 
be  appointed.  He  now  lost  all  distinction.  The 
last  face  he  knew  was  that  of  his  housekeeper, 
Mrs.  \Vhiteway,  and  her  he  ceased  to  know  in  a 
little  time.  His  meat  was  brought  him  cut  into 
mouthfids  ;  but  lie  would  never  touch  it  while 
the  servant  staid,  and,  at  last,  after  it  had  stootl 
perhaps  an  hour,  would  eat  it  walking,  for  he' 
coniinued  his  old  habit  and  was  on  Ids  leet  ten 
hours  a  day. 

In  1742  he  had  an  inllammation  in  his  left  eye 
which  swelled  it  to  the  size  of  an  egg,  with  bods 
in  other  parts.  He  was  long  kept  waking  with 
the  pain  and  was  not'  easily  restrained  by  fivc^. 
attendants  l'r<jni  tearing  out  his  eye.  The  lumor 
at  last  subsided,  and  a  short  interval  of  reason 
ensuing,  in  which  he  knew  Ids  physician  and  his 
family^  gJivc  hopes  of  liis  recovery,  but  in  a  lew 
VOL.  n.— NO.  'l\),  'I  li 
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<lavs  1^^  '^nuk  into  a  lethargic  stupidity,  motion- 
less, luciikss  and  speechless.  Kut  it  ii>  said 
that,  ixWcv  a  year  of  total  silence,  when  his 
housekeeper,  on  the  SOth  of  November,  told 
him  that  liie  usual  honfires  and  illuminations  were 
preparing:;  to  celebrate  his  hirth-dny,  he  iinswer- 
ed  :  "  It  i^all  folly  :  they  had  better  let  it  alone." 
lie  afterwards  spoke  now  and  then,  or  gave  some 
intimation  of  a  meaning  ;  but  at  last  sunk  into 
perfect  silence  and  idiotcy,  which  continued  till 
about  the  end  of  October,  1744,  when  in  his 
78th  year  he  expired  without  a  struggle.  He 
left  all  his  fortune,  which,  when  some  few  lega- 
cies were  paid,  amounted  to  nearly  eleven 
thousand  pounds,  to  build  and  endow  an  hospital 
for  idiots  and  lunatics. 


COUNTESS  OF  DESMOND. 


If  longevity  be  the  test  of  a  salubrious  climate^ 
the  Biitish  islands  may  be  considertd  as  more 
highly  favored  by  nature  in  this  particular,  than 
almost  any  other  region  of  the  globe.  We  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice  some  natives  of 
Knglaod  remarkable  for  length  of  life  ;  we  shall 
now  produce  an  instance  from  Ireland,  acountry. 
\vhere  such  examples  are  perhaps  still  more  fre- 
quent. 

Catherine,  countess  of  Desmond,  was  of  the 
family  of  the  Tiiz^eralds  of  Drumana  in  the 
•  county  of  WattrJord.  In  il)e  reign  of  Edward 
the  Fourth  she  married  Jauies  the  fowrteenili 
Earl  of  IXsmond,  and  visiting  England  Juring 
the  same  reign  danced  at  court  with  the  Duke 
ofGlocester,  afterwards  Richard  the  Thirtl.  Sir 
Walter  liakigh  a-;?iiresus  that  in  his  time  siie  was 
not  less  remarkable  lor  sprightliness  tluin  lor  her 
age.  It  is  probable  that  her  dancing  days  were  not 
over  when  a  century  of  her  life  had  elapsed;  for, 
being  reduced  to  pi»veriy  l)y  the  ruin  of  the  house 
of  Desmond  by  an  attainder,  she  undcri«j(^k  a 
joirncy  from  Ihistol  lo  London,  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  forty,  to  solicit  some  relief 
2   u  2 
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from  the  court.  Sir  Williwin  Tcinplt'  nssortd  tlmt 
she  lived  some  j-curs  after  tliis,  ivnd  the  cole* 
tiratcd  Bacon  iufbrjns  us  tliat  slu-  twice,  Jit  least, 
lenewed  her  teeih.  The  yeiir  of  her  death  is  uu- 
certairij  but  she  was  not  living  in  IG14,  when  Sir 
Walter  Ruicigh  published  his  "  History." 


DANIEL  BRYAN. 

XHE  character  of  the  British  seaman  ia  com- 
pounded of  undiumied  courage  and  whimsical 
ccctntrieity.  He  perf'urnis  the  most  ordinary 
mtiuns  iu  u  way  so  peculiar  to  himself  as  to  make 
them  highly  interesting,  ;ind  by  this  singularity 
of  manner  he  frequenily  renders  the  gravest  sub- 
jects irresistibly  ludicrous.  A  specimen  of  this 
sinsjularify  by  which  our  naval  heroes  aredistin- 
guihhed  is  exhibited  in  the  following  anecdote  of 
Daniel  Bi-yan. 

This  veteran  after  a  variety  of  services,  iu 
179U  accompanied  Sir  Sidney  Smith  in  Le  Tigre 
to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  well  known  that 
BuoiKiparte,  then  commjindingthe  French  army 
in  Kgypt,  was  foiled  in  his  reiterated  attacks  on 
thewretched  fortress  of  Acre,  principally  through 
tije  intrepid  resistance  of  jiart  of  the  gallant  crew 
of  Le  Tigre,  who  were  landed  for  that  purpose. 
Old  .Dan,  as  he  was  called,  was  captain  of  the 
fore-top,  and  during  the  siege  of  Acre  made  re- 
peated applications  to    be  employed  on  sherc  ; 
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but,  on  account  of  his  age  and  deafness,  liis  re- 
quest was  not  acceded  to.     At  the  first  storming 
of  the   breach  by  the  French,  among  the  muhi- 
tiuie    of   slain,  fell   one  of  the  generals  of   that 
iiatio:).     Tlic  Turks,  in  trimnph,  strnck    off  the 
head   of  this    unfortunate   officer,  and    alter  in- 
humanly  mangling  the   body   with  their  sabres, 
left    it,   naked,  a  prey  to  the  dogs,     i^recluded 
from  the    rites  of  sej)id!uic,  it  in  a  few  days  be- 
came jjiitiescent  ;  a  shocking  spectacle  !  a  dread- 
ful memento  of  ttic  horrois  of  war,  the  fragility 
of  human  nature,  and  the  vanity  of  all  sublunary 
ambition,  ho[)es,  and    expectations  I     Thus  ex- 
posed, when  any  of  the  sailors  who  liud  been  on 
shore    returned    to   the    ship,  iiKjuiries  were  in- 
stantly made  respecting  the  state  of  the  deceased 
general.     Da-n    frequently  aii»iccd  his   messmates^ 
why  they  had  not  buried  him,  bufrthe  only  re^ly 
was,   "Go   and  do  it  yourself."      Dan   swore   he 
would  ;  observing,  that  he  l>ad  himself  been  taken 
prisoner    by  the  French,  wlio  aiuays   gave  theu- 
cMicmies   a   decent    burial,  and  did  not,  like  the 
'i'.urks,  leave   ihem  to  rot  abt>ve-board.     in   the 
xiiorning,  ha\  mg  at  length  obianied  leave  to  go 
and  :;ee  the   town,  Ue  «nessed  hinsselfas  though. 
ior  an  excur.-ior.  of  pieasure,  and  went   ashore 
•witli    the   s'jrsjeon  in    the    jolis'-boat.     About  an 
hour  or  tv.  o  after,  while  the  surgeon  was  dressing 
the    wounded    Turks   in    the  hospital,  in    came 
honest    Dau,  who,   in  his    rough,   good-natmed 
manner,  excLiimed,     '•  I  have  been  burying  the 
geaerul,  bir^  ar^d  now  I  am  come  to  see  the  bick  j" 
li  u  3 
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Not  particuhuly  attending  to  the  tar's  salute,  bu 
iVarfiil  of  his  catching  the  plague,  the  surgeon 
immediately  ordered  him  out.  Returning  on 
hoard,  the  coxswain  eiujuired  of  the  surget)n  il 
he  had  seen  old  Dan  ?  *'  Vcs,  he  has  been  bu- 
rying the  French  general."  It  was  then  that 
Dan's  wordb  in  the  hospital  iirst  occurred.  The 
boat's  crew,  who  witnessed  the  generous  action, 
an  action  truly  worthy  of  a  British  sailor,  in 
character  are  ever  blended  the  nobler  and  milder 
whose  virtues,  thus  related  its  circumstances  : 

The  old    man   procured   a  pick-axe,  a  shovel, 
and  a  rope,  and  insisted  on  being  let  down  out 
of  a  port-hole,  close  to  the  breach.     Some  of  his 
more  juvenile  companions  offered  to  attend  him  : 
■  "  No  j"  he  replied,  "  you  are  too  young  to  be 
shot  yet ;  as  for  me,  1  am  old  and  deaf,  and  my 
loss   would   be  no  great   matter."     Persisting   in 
his  adveiiture,  in  the  midst  of  the   firing,  Dan 
was  slung  and  lowered  down  with  his  implements 
of  actioiv-on  his  shoulder. — His   first   difficulty, 
not  avery  trivial  one,  was  to  drive  away  the  dogs. 
— The    French  now   levelled  their  pieces — they 
vere  on  the  instant  of  firing  at  the  hero  ! — It  was 
fin  tpteresting  moment;  but  an  officer  perceiving 
be  friendly  intentions  of  the  sailor,  was  seen  to 
throw  himself  across   the  file.     Instanlaneonsly 
the  din  of  arms,  the  military  thunder  ceased  ;  a 
<|ead,  a  solemn,  silence  prevailed,  and  the  worthy 
i'ellow  consigned  the  corpse  to  its  parent  earth. — r 
Hfc  covered  it  wiih  mould  and  stones,  placing  a 
^rge  stQne  at  the  he^d,  and  another  at  the  feet.. 
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— But  Dan's  task  was  not  yet  completed. — The 
unosienlatious  grave  was  t'onned^  but  no  iiisciip- 
tion  recorded  thef'aie  or  character  of  its  possess- 
or.—  Dan,  with  tlie  peculiar  air  of  a  J5ritisli 
sailor,  took  A  pJLce  ofchaik  fro'.n  hi.s  pucker,  and 
attempted  to  write, — "  Here  you  lie,  old  Crop!" 
He  was  then  wicli  his  pick-axe  and  shovel  hoisted 
into  the  town,  and  the  hostile  tiring  immediatelv 
recommenced. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Sir  Sichiey,  havin"- 
been  informed  of  the  circumstance,  ordered  I>.ia 
to  be  called  into  the  cabin.  "  U'eii,  Dan,  I  hear 
you  have  buried  the  French  uencrai  ?"  "  \'es, 
your  honour."     "  Had  you  ;vny  body  with  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  your  honour."   "  ^Vhy  Mr. says  you 

had  not  r"  "But  I  had,  your  honour;  God 
Almighty  was  with  ine."  "  A  verv  gootl  assist- 
ant, indeed  : — give  old  iXm  a  glass  of  giog." 
Dan  thanked  his  honour,  drank  his  grog,  and 
left  tlie  cabin  highly  gratiHcil.  He  is  now,  laid 
up  (as  a  seaman  would  say)  in  Cireenwich  tier; 
tliere  to  reap  the  beneiit  of  his  long  and  i'aitl)fi.l 
services. 


THE  KARL  OF  ROCHESTER. 

jHE  nobleman  whose  life  is  the  subject  of  the 
toilowing  pages  was  fitted  by  nature  for  affairs  of 
the  highest  importance,  'rhongh  quaiiHed  by 
hit>  talents  aad  knowle<rk'-c  to   have  bceti  one  of 
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ihp  niosl  cxlniordinary  men  not  only  oF  the 
nalitm,  but  of  Hio  nge  in  which  he  hved,  he 
rendered  l)iu)seir  remarkable  only  for  his  imex- 
ampled  extravagance  orcon<luct,  which  tarnished 
ull  his  hriijiant  ciualilirs,  and  at  length,  to  the 
nstonishment  of  the  world,  ended  in  a  death-bed 
repentance  almost  as  unexampled. 

John  Wilniot,  son  of  Henry  the  Hrst  Earl  of 
Rochester,  wlio  distinguished  himself  by  his 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  Charles  I.  and  II.  was 
born  in  l648,  at  his  father's  scat  near  Wood 
stock,  in  Oxfordsiiire-  His  education  was  com- 
menced at  th.e  free  school  of  Burford,  'where  he 
made  tin  extraordinary  proliciency  in  his  studies, 
and  began  to  display  those  shining  parts  which 
afterwards  appealed  with  so  mueh  lustre.  He 
acquired  the  Latin  language  lo  great  perfection, 
and,  to  the  last  day  ol  his  life,  retained  an  un- 
common jclish  for  the  beauties  of  that  tongue, 
and  was  well  skilled  in  the  authors  of  the  Au- 
gustan age   whom  he  read  with  peculiar  delight. 

In  ]()d7  his  father,  who  bad  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  died  abroad 
in  his  attendance  on  Charles  II.  and  his  J.)n 
of  course  succeaded  to  his  titles.  Two  years 
afierwaids  the  young  Lord  Rochester  was  ad- 
mitted into  WjuUnim  College,  Oxford.  Here  he 
continued  to  make  a  considerable  progress  in  his 
literary  pursuits,  i'lonj  which  he  wa»,  however, 
unforttmately  liivcrted  by  I'ailing  into  company 
with  a  set  of  abandoned  young  men  who  cor- 
rupted hismoiuls.  He  was  still  very  young  whea. 
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htsct  out  lomnke  tlictour  of  luiropo,  nccompa- 
tiioil    by   Dr.  BuUour,  a  Icumccl  physician  wlio 
.•irUulIy  enticed  him  to  rend  such  pieces  as  were 
most  hkrly  to  ar.icnd  l)is  moruls  and  improve  his 
heart.     The  hiudable  arlitiecs  of  this  gentleman 
to  excite  hi  his  pupil  a  thirst  of  knowledge  and  a 
love   of  books,  were   often  afterwards  aeknow- 
Icdged  with   gratitude  by  Lord  Ivoebeiftcr,  who 
used  to  read  much  in  the  intervals  between  the 
woefal  extravagancies  to  which  he  was  addicted  : 
and   tiiough  ihc  time  in  general  was  but  inditfe- 
rently  employed,  for  the  choice  of  the  subjects 
of  his  studies  was  not  always  good  ;  yet  the  h«ln- 
tuai  love  of  knowledge,  togclher  with  these  stu- 
dious fits,  had  much  awakened  his  understanding 
t^nd    })rcpared    him    for   belter  things,  when  his 
mind  was  so  far  changed  lis  to  relish  them. 

He  returned  from  his  travels  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age,  and  appeared  at  the  ccnirt  of 
Charles  H.  with  as  grent  advavitjiges  ns  any  no- 
bleman evcM*  did.  lie  \s;is  well-shuped,  tall, 
slender  and  graceful  ;  he  was  exa(;ily  well-bred 
and  his  conversation  was  easy  and  obliging. 
}Je  had  uneommon  vivacity  of  thought  and  vigor 
of  expiession,  and  his  wit  was  equally  subtle  iind 
sublinu'.  I J  is  style  was  clear  and  slrcmg  ;  when 
lie  used  metaphors,  they  were  very  lively  and 
yet  far  enough  out  of  llie  comiiion  mud.  It 
could  not  be  surprizing'lhal  a  nobleman  who  had 
received  such  accomplishmentu  fryn^,noiure  and 
education  ^houkl  be  very  acccp!nl'l<-'  in  a  court, 
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V  here  pleasure  iippeared  to  be  the  primary  pur- 
suit. 

The  court  of  England  was,  at  that  ume,  a 
court  oHibertinistn  in  which  Lord  Rochester  be- 
came an  adept.  The  debaucliery  of  bis  man- 
ners which  commenced  at  College,  increased 
in  France  and  Italy,  was  completed  in  Loudon, 
and  be  becanle  a  peifect  atheist  in  principle. 
Soon  after  his  return  irom  his  travels,  he  went  to 
sea,  in  the  winter  oi'  I660,  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
armament  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
and  equipped  for  the  pur[)oseof  intercepting  the 
Dutch  East  India  fleet.  He  was  in  the  llevenge, 
couimanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Tiddiman,  in  the 
attack  made  on  the  port  of  Bergen  in  Norway, 
in   wb.ich   the  Dutch  ships  had  taken  refuge. 

"It  was,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "  as  desperate 
an  attempt  as  ever  was  made  ,•  and  during  the 
nhole  action  the  Earl  of  Rochester  shewed  as 
"brave  and  resolute  a  courage  as  possible.  A  per- 
son of  honor  told  me  he  heard  the  Lortl  Clifrord, 
who  was  in  the  same  ship,  often  magnify  his 
courage  very  highly  ;  nor  did  the  rigor  of  the 
season,  the  hardness  of  the  voyage,  and  the  ex- 
treme danger  he  had  been  in,  deter  him  irom 
runnvHSf  the  like  risk  the  very  next  occ;i>ion  :  for 
the  summer  following  he  went  to  sea  again,  with-, 
out  commu!iicating  his  design  to  hi,s  nearest  re- 
lations. He  v.ent  on  board  tb.e  ship  commanded 
bv  Sir  Edwiyc^Spragge,  the  day  before  the  great 
sea-light  of  tiiat  year,  in  which  almost  all  the 
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volunteers  who  went  in  that  ship  were  killed. 
Diirii)g  the  action.  Sir  Edward  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  behavior  of  oho  of  the  cajjiains,  could 
not  easily  find  a  person  tliat  would  undertake  to 
venture  through  so  much  danger  to  carry  his 
command  to  the  captain  ;  when  Lord  Roeiicsier 
ofTered  himself  for  the  service,  and  went  in  a 
little  boat  through  all  the  shot  and  delivered  his 
message,  and  returned  back  to  Sir  Edward  ; 
which  action  was  much  commended  by  all  who 
saw  It. 

Notwithstanding  these  early  instances  of  in- 
trepidity evinced  by  Lord  Rochester,  his  courage 
was  afterwards  impeached  by  the  timid  and  pu- 
sillanimous spirit  which  he  discovered  in  many 
private  broils,  but  particularly  in'  an  adventure 
with  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave.  I'his  affair  of  honor 
is  related  b}'  the  latter  nobleman  in  his  works  ; 
and  as  it  is  a  curious  anecdote  and  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  spirit  of  the  age,  we  think  it  canwot  be 
disagreeable  to  the  reader. 

"  I  was  informed,"  says  he,  "  that  the  Earl  of 
Rochester  had  said  something  of  me,  which 
according  to  his  enstom,  was  very  malicious; 
1  therefore  sent  Col.  Aston,  a  very  mettled 
friend  of  mine,  to  call  him  to  account  for  it.  He 
denied  the  words,  aiul  indeed  I  was  soon  convin- 
ced he  had  never  said  them  ;  but  the  mere  report, 
tho'  I  found  it  to  be  ialse,  obliged  me  as  I  then 
foolishly  thought  to  go  on  with  the  quarrel;  and 
the    next    day  was  appointed  f<>r  us  to  fight   on 


horsi'bnck,  ;i  \\;iy  in  Eiiglaiul  a  liltio  unusual  ;  but 
ii  \v;is  liis  |)art  to  chusc.     ^Accordingly  I  and  my 
second  lay  UjcnigUi  befoic  at  Knightsijridge,  pii 
vately,  to  avoid  the  being  secured  at  London  on 
any  suspicion  ;  anil  in  ihc  morning,  at  the  place 
appointed   we  met   llie  Lord  Kocliesler,  who  in- 
stead of.Tames  Porter,  whom  he  assured  Acton  he 
wouUl  make  his   second,  brought  an  iirrant  life- 
guard-man   whom    nobody   knew.     To  this  Mr. 
Aston   took  exception,  upon  the  account  o["  his 
l>eing  no  suitable  adversary  ;  especially  consider- 
ing how  extremely  w  ell  he  was  mounted  ;  whereas 
we  had  only  a  couple  of" -pads:   upon    which   wc 
all   agreed  to   Hght  on   foot.      Hut,  as  my  Lord 
Rochester  and  I  were  riding  into  the   next  field 
in   order  to   it,  he   told  me  that  lie   had  at  first 
chosen  to  fight  on  horseback,  because  he  was  so 
weak  with  a  certain  distemper,  that  he    found 
himself  unfit  at  all  any  way,  much  less  on  foot. 
I  was  extremely  surprized,  because,  ut  that  time, 
no  man  had  a  better  rcj')utation  for  courage  ;  and 
r  took  the  libeity  of  representing  what  a  ridicu- 
lous story  it  would  make,  if  we  returned  without 
fighting;  and  therefore  advised  him  for  both  our 
sakes,  especially  for  his  own,  to  consider  better  of 
it,  since  I  must  be  obliged  in  my  own  defence,  to 
Jay  tlie  fault  on  him  l>y  telling  the  truth  of  the 
matter.     His  answer  was  that  he  submitted  to  it, 
and  hoped  that  I  would  not  desire  the  advantage 
of  having  to  do  with  any  man  in  so  weak  a  condi- 
tion.    I    replied  that,  l)y  such  an  argument,  he 
had  sufficiently  tied  my  hands,  upon  condition 
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that  1  might  call  our  seconds  to  be  witnesses  of 
the  whole  business  ;  which  he  consented  to,  aad 
so  we  parted.  When  we  returned  to  London, 
we  found  it  full  of  this  quarrel,  upon  our  being 
absent  so  long;  and  therefore  Mr.  Acton  thouglu 
himself  obliged  to  write  down  every  word  and 
circumstance  of  this  whole  matter,  in  order  to 
spread  every  where  the  true  reason  of  our  return- 
ing without  havin"-  fought.  This  being  never  in 
theleasl  contradicted  by  Lord  Rochester,  entirely 
ruined  his  reputatioa  as  to  courage  (of  which  I 
was  really  sorry  to  be  the  occasion)  though  no- 
body had  still  a  greater  as  to  wit ;  which  sup- 
ported him  pretty  well  in  the  world,  notwith- 
standing some  other  accidents  of  the  same  kind 
that  never  faii  to  succec«l  one  another  when  once 
people  know  of  a  mati's  weakness." 

This  circumstance  contributed,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  reciil  liim  to  order  and  decency,  and 
for  some  time  he  conducted  himself  agreeably  to 
the  dictate;  ot'  propriety.  But  he  soon  i-elapsed. 
Before  his  travels,  he  had  entered  into  the  dis- 
orderly and  intemperate  way  of  living,  uhicii  the 
joy  of  the  whole  kingdom  upon  the  Restoration 
had  introduced  ;  and  afterwards,  continually 
keeping  what  was  called  polite  company,  where 
those  excesses  were  constantly  practised,  again 
liabituated  him  to  them  ; — and  the  natural  heat 
of  his  fancy  being  inflamed  w  iih  wine,  made  him 
so  extravagantly  pleasant,  that  many,  in  order 
to  be  the    more  diverted  witti   his  Ijumor,  slu-vc 
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to  immerse  him  deeper  and  deeper  in  intempe- 
rance. 

He  aknoNvledged  to  Bishop  Burnet,  that,  for 
five  years  together,  he  was  continually  intoxica- 
ted ;  not  living  tlie  whole  time  under  the  visible 
effect  of  liquor,  but  never  cool  enough  to  be 
master  of  himself.  Tiiere  were,  in  fact,  two 
principles  in  the  temper  of  this  lively  and  witty 
nobleman,  which  carried  him  into  great  excesses, 
namely,  a  violent  love  of  pleasure  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  exlrasagant  mirth.  One  involved  him  in 
sensuality,  and  the  other  led  him  into  numy 
strange  adventures  and  frolics.  He  was  often 
known  to  run  into  the  most  eccentric  paroxysms 
of  dissipation.  He  once  disguised  himself  in  such 
a  manner  that  his  nearest  friends  could  not  know 
himi ;  and  setup  for  an  Italian  mountebank  on 
Towcv-hill,  where  he  practised  quackery  for 
several  weeks.  ] He  often  disfigured  himself  as 
a  beggar  or  a  porter,  to  follow  some  low  amours, 
which  he  affected,  to  give^  as  he  said,  a  variet}- 
to  his  life.  At  other  times  to  indulge  his  hu- 
mour, he  would  wander  about  in  odd  shapes,  in 
Avbich  he  acted  his  part  so  naturally,  that  even 
those  who  knew  the  secret,  and  saw  him  under 
those  metamorphoses,  could  perceive  nothing  by 
-  vhich  he  might  be  discovered.  In  his  sober 
moments  he  was  generous  and  good-natured,  but 
in  his  irregularities  would  go  farther  than  most 
of  his  companions  after  i\ny  thing  that  might 
turn  out  a  jest  or  matter  of  divcrsioi). 
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llie  speech  which  he  first  made  iipo«  the  oc- 
casion of  his  first  turning  itinerant  doctor,  has 
often  been  printed.  It  has  a  true  spirit  of  satire 
and  a  keenness  of  lampoon  perfectly  conformable 
to  the  cliaracter  of  Rochester,  who  certainly  had 
an  original  turn  for  satirical  composition.  i\ gainst 
this  talent  majesty  itself  was  not  secure;  he  more 
than  once  lampooned  the  king,  who  being  a  man 
of  wit  and  pleasure  as  well  as  Rochester,  took 
these  effusions  for  the  sallies  of  genius,  and  the 
ebullitions  of  an  exuberant  fancy  rather  than  the 
efforts  of  malice  ;  yet,  either  from  a  too  frequent 
rej^eiition,  or  from  tlie  too  close  and  poignant 
virulence  of  one  of  his  satirical  compositions, 
Charles  at  length  banished  him  the  court.  This 
piece  was  entitled  The  Restoration  ;  or,  the  His- 
tory of  the  Insipids  ;and  contains  the  keenest  re- 
flections on  the  political  conduct  au<i  private 
character  of  the  prince. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham was  in  disgrace  ibr  an  offence  of  a  different 
nature;  and  being  disengaged  from  any  particu- 
lar attachment  in  town,  he  and  Lord  Rochester 
resolved  to  set  out  in  quest  of  adventures.  After 
disguising  themselves  in  a  proper  manner  for 
supporting  the  characters  they  intended  to  as- 
sume, they  jointly  took  an  inn  which  was  to  be 
let  on  the  Newmarket  road,  where  each  in  his 
tiu"  officiated  as  ina^ter.  Here  ihey  were  con- 
cerned in  many  ludicrous  and  still  more  scanda- 
hnis  transactions. 

Having    carefully    observed   the   handsomest 
2  c  2 
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women  in  their  vicinity,  they  invited  such  ot 
tlicir  neighbours  as  had  wives  arid  daughters  of 
that  description  to  fVfCjii en t  feasts,  where  the  men 
were  plied  hiird  with  good  iiqnor  and  the  women 
stiihcientiy  warmed  to  make  ;is  little  resistance 
as  would  he  ngreeable  to  their  inclinations.  By 
this  stratagem  they  were  frequently  enabled  to 
effect  their  guilty  purpose,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  it  be  possible  for  two  men  to  live  to 
a  worse  end. 

It  is  natural  to  imagine  that  this  kind  of  life 
could  not  be  of  long  duration.  Entertainments 
so  frequently  repeated,  and  for  which  no  pay- 
ment was  ever  required  or  accepted,  could  not 
,  fail  to  excite  a  strong  suspicion  either  that  the 
inn-keepers  would  not  be  long  able  to  keep  their 
house  open,  or  that  their  circumstances  were 
greatly  superior  to  the  o<>tupation  they  had  a- 
dopteld.  Of  this  the  two  profiigate  noblemen 
v,€i€  fully  sensible,  but  they  were  not  much  con- 
cerned about  it,  as  they  had  no  intention  long  to 
pursue  the  same  kind  of  adventures,  variety 
being  the  life  of  their  enjoyments.  It  was  be- 
«kles,  near  the  time  of  his  Majesty's  regular  visit 
to  JSewmarket,  when  they  designed  that  tlie  dis- 
covery of  their  real  plots  should  clear  them  from 
the  imputation  of  being  concerned  in  any  more 
pernicious  to  the  govermnent.  Before  this  time 
should  arrive,  they  however,  resolved  to  accom- 
plish one  favorite  object. 

In  the  neighbourhood  lived  an  old  miser  who 
had  a  very  pretty,  young  wife.     He  watched  her 
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with  as  much  care  as  he  did  his  money,  and 
never  trusted  her  out  of  his  sight  but  under  the 
protection  ofim  old  maiden  sister,  who  had  never 
herself  eiperieiiced  the  joys  of  love,  and  bore  no 
great  affection  to  sncii  of  her  sex  as  were  young 
and  handsome.  The  noble  inn-keepers  had  no 
d>  ubt  that  he  would  accept  a  treat  like  many 
others,  especially  as  he  was  fond  of  good  living 
when  it  cost  him  nothing  ;  and  except  on  such 
occasions,  he  w  as  the  most  temperate  and  abstC" 
mious  man  alive.  But  when  they  could  never 
prevail  upon  him  to  bring  his  wife,  notwithstand- 
ing they  urged  the  presence  of  so  many  females 
of  character  in  the  neighbourhood  to  keep  her 
company,  their  only  study  then  was  how  to  de- 
ceive the  old  sister  at  home;  this  difficulty  they 
soon  found  the  means  of  overcoming.  For  this 
purpose  il  was  agreed  that  liochester  should  dis- 
guise himself  in  woman's  clothes,  and  that  while 
the  husband  was  feasting  with  the  duke,  he 
should  make  trial  of  his  skill  upon  the  old  woman 
at  home.  He  had  learned  that  she  had  no  aver- 
sion to  the  bottle,  when  she  could  come  secretly 
and  conveniently  at  it.  Equipped  like  a  country 
lass,  and  furnishcti  w ith  a  bottle  of  liquor,  he  pio- 
eccdcd  to  the  house  of  the  old  miicr.  It  was 
^\ilh  difficulty  he  found  means  to  speak  to  the 
old  woman,  but  at  last  obtained  the  favor.  lie 
began  to  tell  the  occasion  of  his  coming,  in 
liopes  of  being  invited  into  the  house,  but  in 
vaiM  ;  he  was  admitted  no  farther  liian  tiic  porch, 
with  the  door  ajar.  He  was  now  obliged  to  have 
'1  c  a 
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recourse  to  h\%  last  c\j)i'(li(>iit,  and  ])retcnding  to 
be  siuldonly  taken  ill,  fell  down  upon  the  thresh- 
old. The  noise  brought  out  the  young  wife,  who 
with  soinc  trouble  persuaded  her  keeper  to  help 
the  stran2;er  itito  the  house,  from  reijjard  to  the 
decorum  of  her  sex,  and  the  unhappy  condition 
she  was  in.  The  door  had  not  been  long  shut 
before  the  impostor  by  degrees  recovered,  and 
being  placed  on  a  chair,  canted  a  very  religious 
thankscrivins:  to  the  old  crentlewoman  for  her 
kindness,  observing  how  deplorable  it  was  to  be 
subject  to  such  fits  »hich  often  took  her  in  tiie 
street  and  ex[)osed  her  to  so  many  accidents  ; 
but  every  now  and  then  she  took  a  sip  at  the 
bottle,  rccommendiirg  it  also  to  the  old  duenna 
who  was  sure  to  drink  a  hearty  dram.  Rochester 
had  in  his  pocket  another  bottle  qualified  with 
opium,  wliich  he  |)resentcd  to  the  woman,  who 
drinkins;  of  it  with  Lrreediness,  soon  lell  fast  a 
Tslecp.  Oveijoyed  by  his  success,  ancl  inflamed 
with  desire,  his  countenance  changed  color,  which 
made  the  artless  "ictim  of  his  base  pjission 
imagine  thut  the  lit  was  returning.  He  took  ad- 
vantage of  her  apprehension  to  ask  if  she  would 
be  so  charitable  as  to  let  him  lie  down  on  the 
bed.  The  good-natured  creature  shewed  him 
the  way,  and  staying  by  him  at  his  request,  he 
began  to  make  some  indirect  enquiries  concern- 
ing her  husbandj  whom  she  painted  in  his  true 
colors,  as  a  surly,  jealous,  old  tyrant.  Under 
llie  idea  that  she  was  speaking  to  a  female,  she 
was  the  Jess  reserved  in  her  behaviour  and  ex- 
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pressions  and    his  lordship  found  that  a  tale  or 
love  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  her.     In  short 
he  revetxied  his  sex,  and  without  much  oppositioa 
overcame    her  scruples   and  satisfied  his  desire. 
Not  content  with  this,  he  prevailed  on  the  unfor- 
tunate dupe  of  his  artifices  to  embrace  this  favour- 
able opportunity  of  releasing  herself  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  her  keeper,  whom  she  robbed  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  and  leaving  the  oid  wo- 
man still  asleep,  went  oPt  with  llochestcr  about 
midnig[ht  to  the  inn.     The  old  man  on  his  return 
home,  finding  his  sister  asleep,  his  wife  fled,  and 
his  mone}'  gone,  was  thrown  into  a  slate  of  mad- 
ness    and      hanged    himself.      Rochester    was 
soon  cloyed  with  the  possession  of  his  victim,  on 
which  he  relinquished  her  to  the  duke,  who  bc- 
ino-  in  his  turn  weavy  of  her,  advised  her  to  go  to 
London,  where  a  life  of  infamy   and  a  miserable 
death  were  probably  the  reward    of  the  crimes 
wl)ich  she'was  thus  instigated  to  commit.     This 
complicated  villainy  was  one  of  those  burdens 
which  lay  so  heavy  on  Uocliester's   mind  when 
oppressed   ■s\it!i  the  horrors   of  a  death-bed  re- 
pentance. 

Soon  after  this  infamous  adventure^  the  kiug 
coming  that  way,  found  these  two  profligate 
noblemen  in  their  post^  at  the  inn,  restored  them 
to  favor,  and  permitted  them  to  accompany  hiai 
to  Newmarket.. 

Kocfiestcr  now  continued  the  same  extravant 
pursuit  of  pleasure  as  before,  and  would  even  in- 
dulge in  freedoms  with  that  prince  whom  he  had 
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once  so  liiglily  ofletuled.  He  is  supposed  to  liave 
contrived  with  one  of  Charles's  mistresses  the 
foU.nving  stratagem  to  cure  tliut  monarch  oi' 
the  nocturnal  rambles  to  which  he  was  ai!- 
dicted.  lie  one  ni<;ht  proposed  to  accompany 
lum  to  a  celebrated  house  ot"  intrigue  where  tlie 
king  had  liearil  that  the  Hnc-*t  women  in  England 
wete  to.  be  ioijnd.  The  king  made  no  scruple 
to  assume  his  usual  disguise,  and  t^)  go  with  him. 
Wliile  he  was  engaged  with  one  of  the  ladies, 
she,  having  Lecn  prcs  iousl'/  iiiitrLCtcd  by  Roch!- 
ester,  picked  his  [locket  of  all  his  money  and 
watch,  which  the  king  dl.i  not  immediately  miss. 
Neither  the  people  of  the  house,  nor  the  girl 
herself  knew  or  had  the  least  suspicion  of  the 
quality  of  their  visitor.  After  some  time  he  en- 
quired for  Rochester,  but  was  told  that  he  had 
quitted  the  house  without  taking  leave;  but 
what  was  his  embarassment  when,  on  searching 
his  pockets,  in  order  to  di^^charge  the  reckoning 
he  discovered  ihat  his  mon^y  was  gone.  He 
was  then  reduced  to  ask  the  favor  of  the  mistress 
of  the  house  to  give  him  credit  till  the  next  day, 
as  the  gentleman  who  had  come  in  witii  him  and 
had  not  returned  was  to  have  paid  tor  both.  The 
consequence  of  this  request  was  that  he  was 
much  abused  and  laughed  at ;  the  old  woman 
plainly  told  him  that  she  had  often  been  served 
such  dirty  tricks,  and  would  not  permit  him  to 
stir  till  the  reckoning  was  paid.  She  then  called 
one  ot  her  bullies  to  take  care  of  him.  In  this 
ridiculous  dilemma  stood  the  British  monaicii^ 
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ine  prisoner  of  a  bawd;  and  the  lite  on  wliich 
were  fixed  a  nation's  hopes  was  thus  put  in  tiie 
power  of  a  ruffian.  After  much  altercation,  the 
king,  at  length,  proposed  that  she  should  accept 
a  ring  which  lie  then  took  off  his  finger,  in. 
pledge  for  her  money,  which  she  likewise  refused, 
telling  him,  that  as  she  was  no  judge  of  the  value 
of  the  ring,  she  did  not  chuse  to  accept  such 
pledges.  The  monarch  then  desired  that  a  jew- 
eller might  be  called  to  give  his  opinion  of  the 
value  of  it ;  but  he  was  answered  that  the  expe- 
dient was  impracticable,  as  no  jeweller  could 
then  be  supposed  to  be  out  of  bed.  After  much 
entreaty  his  majesty  at  last  prevailed  on  the  fel- 
low to  knock  up  a  jeweller  and  shew  him  the 
ring.  No  sooner  had  he  inspected  it,  than  he 
enfjuired  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  man,  whom  lie 
had  got  in  his  house  :  on  which  tlie  other  an- 
swered that  it  was  a  black-looking,  iigl^  rake, 
who  had  no  money  in  his  pocket  and  was  obliged 
to  pawn  his  ring.  The  jeweller  found  tl>e  ring 
so  immensely  rich  that  he  exclaimed  :  "  But 
one  man  in  the  nation  can  afford  to  wear  it,  and 
tlia'  ne  is  the  king."  Astonished  at  the  circum- 
stance, he  went  out  with  the  messenger,  in  order 
to  be  fully  sali-fied  of  so  extraortliuary  an  affair; 
and,  as  soon  u-.  he  entered  the  room,  he  fell  upoa 
his  knees  and  with  the  utmost  respect  presented 
the  ring  to  his  nuijesly.  The  people  of  the  house, 
finding  the  extraordinary  quality  of  their  guest;, 
were  confounded  aud  asked  pardon  in  the  most 
suboiissive  manner.     ']'|jc  king  witli  gieal  good- 
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liumor,  forgave  them,  and  lani»;liing  askcd^ 
whether  the  ring  would  not  bear  anotlier  bottle. 
Thus  ended  this  adventure  in  which  Charles  was 
taught  how  dangerous  it  was  to  risk  his  person 
in  nocturnal  frolics  ;  and  he  conld  not  but  se- 
verely reprove  Rochester  for  having  acted  such 
a  part  towards  liim. 

The  excesses  of  the  earFs  life  were  not  always 
pleasant  to  h\m  ;  in  the  midst  of  his  indiscretions 
he  often  experienced  very  melancholy  intervals, 
and  a  number  of  severe  reflections  occurred 
which  gave  i)im  uneasiness  ;  but  he  always  en- 
deavored to  secure  and  fortify  his  mind  against 
the  fears  of  a  future  state,  his  disbelief  of  which 
he  used  to  say,  was  considerably  strengthened 
by  the  following  circumstance  : 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  when  he  was  at 
sea,  Mr.  Montague  and  another  young  man  of 
quality,  happened  to  be  in  the  same  ship  with 
him.  In  a  very  serious  conversation,  between 
these  dissipated  characters,  a  few  nights  previous 
to  the  engagement,  Mr.  Montague  expressed  his 
persuasion  that  he  should  never  return  to  England, 
and  the  other  was  possessed  with  the  like  "pini- 
on with  respect  to  himself,  hut  was  not  so  posi- 
tive as  Montague,  who  fleclarcd  he  was  certain 
he  should  not  outlive  the  battle.  Th-e  tarl  of 
Rochester  and  the  other  youth  then  entered  into 
a  formal  engagement,  not  without  ceremonies  of 
religion,  that  if  eitiier  of  them  died,  he  should 
appear  and  acquaint  the  survivor  with  his  situa- 
tion in  a  futtue  slate,  if  there  was  any.  -  Monta- 
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^10  was  requested  to  enter  into  the  same  agree- 
ment but  refused.  On  the  day  the  English  at- 
tacked the  Dutch  fleet  at  Bergen,  Montague, 
t'aough  he  had  a  strong  presentiment  of  his  ap- 
proaching death,  yet  nobly  staid  all  the  time 
ii{)on  deck  in  the  place  of  the  greatest  danger. 
Ihe  other  gentleman  signalized  his  courage  in  a 
most  undaunted  manner,  till  the  end  of  the  action, 
when  he  suddenly  fell  into  such  a  trembling, 
that  he  could  scarcely  stand  ;  iind  Montague, 
going  to  support  him,  as  they  were  in  each 
othei's  arms,  a  cannon  ball  killed  him  on  the 
spot,  and  woundetl  Montague  so  terribly  in  the 
belly  that  he  died  within  an  hour.  Rochester 
afterwards  acknowleiiged  that  these  presages 
made  some  impression  upon  him, that  there  were 
separated  beings,  and  that  the  soul  either  by  a 
natural  sagaeity, or  some  secret  notice  communi- 
cated to  it,  had  a  sort  of  divination  ;  but  uiat  the 
gentleman's  not  appearing  to  him  greatly  misled 
liim  with  respect  to  his  belief  of  a  future  state. 

By  constant  indulgence  in  every  kind  ot  licen- 
tiousness and  irregularity,  Rochester  wore  out 
an  excellent  constitution  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  thirtieth  year.  In  October,  I0"7y, 
when  he  was  in  a  convalescent  state,  having  been 
afflicted  with  some  severe  disorders,  he  became 
intimj'.tely  acfjuaintcd  with  Dr.  Burnet,  to  whom 
he  opened  all  his  thoughts  and  gave  him  a  fuil 
view  of  his  past  life.  'I  iiey  canvassed  at  various 
times  the  principles  of  morality,  of  natural  and 
j<;vealc<l  religion,  and  ol  Christianity  in  jparticii- 
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Jar.  The  result  was,  that  i hough  ihe  carl  had 
lived  the  Ufe  of  an  atheist  and  a  libertine,  he 
became  on  his  deaih-beci  a  good  christian  and 
most  sincere  penitent.  He  expired  on  the  2(>th 
of  July,  iGeo,  at  the  lodge  at  Woodstock  Park, 
of  which  he  was  ranger,  without  convulsion  or 
even  a  groan;  for  though  he  had  not  completed 
his  3.Sd  year,  yet  nature  was  so  entirely  exhaust- 
ed as  to  be  unable  to  make  the  least  effort. 


MR.  MATIIEW. 

The  circumstance  for  which  this  gentleman 
has  obUiincd  a  place  in  our  collection  is  probably 
without  a  parallel.  There  are  very  few  men  ivho 
have  not  some  hobby-horse,  but  yet  it  would  be 
extremely  dilficuit  to  find  one  who  would,  like 
Mr.  Mathevv,  sacriiice  the  enjoyment  of  a 
prir>cely  fortune  to  the  pleasure  oi'  riding  his  fa- 
vorite nag. 

Mr.  Mathew  inherited  a  large  estate  at 
Thomastoun,  in  the  county  of 'l'ij>perary  in  Ire- 
land, producing  a  clear  rent  of  eight  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  As  he  delighted  in  a  country 
life,  and  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  that 
sj)irit  of  lio>[<itailiy  for  which  the  natives  of  Ire- 
land have  ever  been  distinguished,  he  resolved 
to  build  a  lartic,  commodious  house  for  the  re- 
ception of  visitors,  surrouiided  by  fifteen  hundred 
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acres  of  his  choicest  land,  all  laid  out  wpon  a  re- 
gular plan  of  improvcme-nt^  accoiding  to  the 
newly  adopted  mode  of  English  gardening, 
which  had  supplanted  the  bad  Dutch  taste  intro- 
duced by  King  William,  and  of  which  ^Ir. 
Mathew  was  the  first  who  set  the  example  in 
Ireland. 

As  this  design  was  formed  in  early  life,  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  his  point  without  incurring 
any  debt  on  his  estate,  he  retired  to  the  continent 
for  seven  years,  and  lived  upon  six  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  while  the  remaining  income  of 
his  estate  was  employed  in  carrying  on  the  great 
works  he  had  planned  there. 

It  was  towards  the  conclusion  of  Queen  Ann's 
reign  wlien  Mr.  jNIathcw  returned  from  his  long  ^ 
residence  abroad.  At  that  time  party  disputes 
ran  very  high,  but  nowhere  did  they  rage  with 
such  violence  as  in  the  Irish  metropolis,  so  that 
daily  duels  were  the  consequence.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  at  that  time  in  London  two  gentle- 
7nen  who  valued  themselves  highl}'  on  their  skill 
in  fencing;  tlie  name  of  one  was  Pack  and  the 
other  Creed  ;  the  former  being  a  major  and  the 
latter  a  captain  in  the  army.  Hearing  of  these 
daily  exploits  in  Dublin,  they  rcsolveil  like  two 
knight-errants,  to  go  over  to  Ireland  in  quest  of 
adventures.  On  enquiry  they  learned  that  Mr. 
Mathew,  lately  arrived  from  France,  had  the 
character  of  being  one  of  the  first  swordsmen 
in  Europe,  l^ick  rejoicing  to  (iih!  an  antagonist 
worthy   of   himself,  resolved  to    pick   a  quarrel 
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villi  him  llic  first  opportnnity;  and  meeting  Iriiu 
as  he  was  caiTied  along  the  street  in  liis  chair,  he 
jostled  the  fore-chairman.  ISlaihew,  supposing 
this  to  he  accidental,  took  no  notice  oi'  the  cir- 
cumstance ;  but  Pack  afterwards  boasted  of  it 
in  a  public  coflee-house,  saying  that  he  had 
purposely  offered  this  insult  to  that  gentleman 
who  had  not  the  spirit  to  resent  it. 

A  particular  friend  of  Mr.  Mathew's  of  the 
name  of  Macnamara,  a  man  of  tried  courage, 
and  repu'tcd  the  best  fencer  in  Ireland,  happened 
to  be  present.  He  immediately  took  up  the 
quarrel,  observing  he  was  sure  Mr.  Mathew  did 
not  suppose  the  affront  to  be  intentional,  other- 
wise he  would  have  chastised  him  on  the  spot  : 
fldiling,  that  if  the  major  would  let  him  know 
where  he  was  to  be  found,  he  should  be  waited 
on  immediately  on  Mr.  Mathew's  return,  who 
was  to  dine  that  day,  a  little  way  out  of  town. 
The  major  said  that  he  should  be  at  the  tavern 
opposite,  where  he  and  his  companion  would 
V  ait  their  commands. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival,  Mathew,  being 
made  acquainted  with  what  had  passed,  went  from 
the  coffee-house  to  the  tavern  accompanied  by 
Macnamara  Being  shewn  into  the  room  where 
the  two  ofvicers  were,  after  securing  the  door, 
without  any  expostulation,  Mathew  and  Pack 
drew  theii*  swords ;  but  Macnamara  stopped 
them,  saying  he  had  something  to  propose  before 
tliey  proceeded  to  action.  He  said,  that,  in 
cases  of  iiiis  nature,  he  never  could  bear  to  be  a 
CGol   spectator.    "  Ho,    bir/'   continued  he   ad- 
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dressing  himself  to  Creed,  ''if  you  please  I  shall 
have  the  lionor  of  entertaining;  you  in  the  same 
manner."  Creed,  who  desired  no  better  sport, 
made  no  other  leply  than  that  of  immediately 
drawing  his  sword  :  and  to  work  tiie  four  cham- 
pions fell  with  the  same  composure  as  if  it  were 
only  a  fencing  match  vviih  foils. 

The  conflict  was  of  some  duration,  and  main- 
tained with  great  obstinacy  by  the  two  ollicers, 
notwithstandinff  the  2;real  effusion  of  blood  from. 
the  many  wounds  which  they  had  received.  At 
length  quite  exhausted,  they  both  fell,  and  yielded 
the  victory  to  the  superior  bkill  of  their  antago- 
nists. 

Upon  this  occasion  Mathew  gave  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  perfect  composure  of  his  mind  du- 
ring the  action.  Creed  had  fallen  first,  on 
which  Pack  exclaimed  :  "  Ah,  poor  Creed  aie 
you  gone  :" — "  Yes,"  replied  Mathew,  with  the 
utmost  calmness,  "and  3'ou  shall  instantly  jwc/c 
after  him,"  at  the  same  time  making  a  home 
thrust  quite  through  his  body,  which  threw  him 
to  the  ground.  This  was  tlie  more  remarkable 
as  he  was  never  known  in  his  life, cither  before  or 
after,  to  have  aimed  at  a  pun. 

The  number  of  wounds  received  by  the  van- 
quished parties  was  very  great ;  and  what  seem- 
ed almost  miraculous,  their  opponents  were  un- 
touched. The  surgeons  seeing  the  desperate  state* 
of  their  patients  would  notsufler  them  to  be  re- 
moved out  ol'  the  room  where  they  fought,  but 
had  beds  immediately  conveyed  into  it,  on  wliLcU 
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they  Tay  many  hours  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
^Vlien  tiicy  came  to  themselves  and  saw  where 
tlicy  were.  Pack,  in  a  feeble  voice,  said  to  his 
companion:  "Creed,  I  think  we  are  the  con- 
querors, for  we  have  kept  the  field  of  battle." 
For  a  long  time  their  lives  were  despaired  of,  but 
to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  they  both  re- 
covered. When  they  were  able  to  see  compan}-, 
Mathew  and  his  friend  attended  them  daily,  and 
a  close  intimacy  afterwards  ensued,  as  they 
found  them  men  of  probity  and  of  the  best  dis- 
positions except  in  this  extravagant  idea  of  duel- 
ling, of  whicli,  however,  they  were  now  per- 
fectly cured. 

Mr.  Mathew  spent  some  time  in  Dublin,  and 
during  his  residence  there  he  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  renew  the  old  and  cultivate 
new  acquaintance.  From  his  personal  accom- 
plishments and  large  fortune,  he  found  no  difficul- 
ty to  obtain  access  to  all,  whose  character  or 
talents  rendered  him  desirous  of  their  friendship. 
Out  of  these  he  selected  such  as  were  most  con- 
formable to  his  taste,  inviting  them  to  pass  such 
leisure  time  as  they  might  have  upon  their  hands 
iit  his  seat  at  Thomastown,  to  which  he  retired 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

His  house  had  been  chiefly  contrived  to  an- 
swer the  noble  purpose  of  that  constant  hospi- 
tality which  he  intended  to  maintain  there.  It 
contained  forty  commodious  apartments  for 
guests,  with  suitable  accommodations  for  their 
servants.     Each  apartment  was  completely  fur- 
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nished  with  every  convenience  tliat  cnnld  be 
wanted  even  to  the  minutest  grticle.  When  a 
guest  arrived,  the  hospitable  ov.ner  shewed  him 
his  apartment,  saying:  "This  is  your<?ast!e; 
here  you  are  to  command  as  absolutely  as  in 
your  own  liouse.  You  may  breakfast,  dine  and 
sup  here  whenever  \'ou  please,  and  invite  siicu 
of  the  guests  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  you." 
Ke  then  shewed  him  the  common  parlour,  where 
he  said  a  d^ily  ordinary  was  kept,  at  which  he 
might  dine  when  it  was  more  agrecal)le  to  him  to 
mix  in  society,  adding:  'M3ut  from  this  mo- 
ment you  are  never  to  know  me  as  the  master  of 
the  house,  and  only  to  consider  me  as  one  of  the 
guests."  In  order  to  avoid  all  ceremony  at  meals, 
he  took  his  place  at  random  at  the  table,  and 
thus  all  ideas  of  precedence  being  laid  aside,  the 
guests  seated  themselves  promiscuously  without 
any  regard  to  difference  of  rank  or  quality. 

There  was  a  largCToum  fitted  up  exact!}'  like  a 
coffee-house,  where  a  bar-maid  and  waiters  at- 
tended to  furnish  refreshments  at  all  times  of  the 
day.  Here,  such  as  chose  breakfasted  at  their 
own  hour.  It  was  provided  with  chess-board?:,, 
backgammon-tables,  newj^papers,  pampldets,  and 
all  other  conveniencies,  that  are  to  be  found  in  a 
city  coffee-house.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
circumstance  in  his  whole  domestic  arrangemc-iit 
was  that  of  a  detached  room  in  one  of  the  extre- 
mities of  the  house  called  the  tavern.  As  Mr. 
Mathcw  was  himself  a  very  temperate  man,  and 
many  of  his  guests  were  of  the  i-ame  d'sposiiion, 
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the  quantity  of  wine  consumed  in  the  common 
room  was  very  moderate ;  but  as  drinking  was 
much  in  fashion  in  those  days,  in  order  to  in- 
dulare  such  of  his  euests  as  had  habituated  them- 
selves  to  that  custom,  he  had  recourse  to  this 
contrivance;  and  it  was  the  custom  of  all  who 
loved  a  cheerful  glass  to  adjourn  to  the  tavern 
soon  after  dinner,  and  leave  the  more  sober  part 
of  the  company  to  themselves.  Here  they  were 
attended  by  a  waiter  in  a  blue  apron,  as  was  then 
the  fashidn,  and  all  things  in  the  room  were  so 
contrived  as  to  favor  the  illusion.  Every  one 
called  for  what  liquor  he  pleased  with  as  little  re- 
straint as  if  he  had  actually  been  in  a  public- 
house  and  to  pay  the  reckoning.  Here  too,  the 
midnight  orgies  of  Bacchus  were  often  cele- 
brated with  the  same  noisy  mirth  as  in  his  city 
temples,  but  without  in  the  least  disturbing  the 
repose  of  the  more  sober  part  of  the  family. 

Games  of  all  sorts  were  allowed,  but  «nder 
such  restrictions  as  to  prevent  gambling,  and  so 
as  to  answer  their  true  end,  that  of  amusement, 
without  injury  to  the  purse  of  the  players.  There 
were  two  billiard  tables  and  a  large  bowling- 
green ;  ample  provision  was  made  for  all  such  as 
delighted  in  field  sports,  with  fishing-tackle  of 
all  sorts,  a  variety  of  guns,  with  proper  ammuni- 
tion, a  pack  of  buck- hounds,  another  of  fox- 
hounds and  another  of  hnrriers  ;  and  twenty 
choice  luuiters  were  kept  in  the  stables  for  the 
use  of  those  who  were  nut  properly  mounted  for 
the  chace. 
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The  reader  may  perhaps  be  ready  to  imagine 
that  ^fr.  Mathew's  income,  considerable  as 
it  was,  could  not  be  adequate  to  the  support 
of  so  extensive  an  establishment  ;  but  when  he 
considers  that  the  value  of  money  was  at  that 
time  more  than  double  what  it  is  at  the  present 
day;  that  his  large  demesne,  in  some  of  the 
richest  soil  in  Ireland,  furnislied  the  house  with 
every  necessary  except  wine,  liquors  and  grocery; 
he  may  suppose  it  to  be  sufficient,  if  under  tl^e  re- 
gulation of  strict  economy,  of  which  no  man 
was  a  greater  master  than  Mr.  jNlalhew. 

His  ])lan  was  so  well  formed  and  he  had  such 
checks  u[)on  all  his  domestics,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible there  could  be  an}'  waste,  or  that  any  article 
from  the  larder,  or  a  single  bottle  of  wine  from 
the.  cellar  could  have  been  purloined  without 
immediate  detectitMi.  This  was  accomplished 
partly  by  the  choice  of  faithful  stewards  and 
ckrus  of  approved  integrity,  but  chiefly  by  his 
own  superintendance  of  the  whole,  as  not  a  dixy 
passed  without  having  all  the  accounts  of  the 
preceding  one  laid  before  him.  This  he  was  en- 
abled to  do  by  his  early  rising;  and  the  business 
beinij;  finished  before  others  were  out  of  their 
beds,  he  always  appeared  the  most  disengaged 
man  in  tiie  house,  and  seemed  to  have  as  little 
concern  in  the  conduct  of  it  as  any  of  the  guests. 

Willi  a  stranger,  incited,  he  might  easily  have 
passed  for  a  visitor,  as  he  made  it  a  point  that  no 
one  should  consider  him  in  the  light  of  master  of 
the  housc  or  pay  him  any  civilities  on  that  score. 
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This  he  carried  so  far  that  lie  sometimes  vvrMt 
abroad  wilhout  giving  any  notice,  and  staid 
away  several  days,  while  things  went  on  as  usual 
at  home ;  ainl  on  his  return  he  would  not  allow 
any  congratulations  to  be  made  hiui,  nor  any 
other  notice  to  be  taken  of  him  than  if  he  had 
not  been  absent  during  that  time. 

The  arrangements  of  every  kiiul  were  so  pru- 
dently made,  that  no  number  of  guests  or  of  their 
dotnesties  ever  occasioned  any  disorder,  and  all 
things  were  conducted  w  ilh  the  same  ease  and  re- 
gularity as  in  a  private  famih'.  There  was  one 
point  which  at  first  it  seemed  rather  difficult  to 
accomplish,  namely  the  establisliing  of  certain 
signals,  by  which  each  servant  might  know  when 
he  was  summoned  to  his  master's  apartment. 
For  this  purpose  a  great  hall  was  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  servants,  where  they  always  as- 
sembled when  they  were  not  upon  duty.  Along 
the  wall,,  bells  were  ranged  in  order,  one  to  each 
apartment,  with^the  number  of  the  chamber 
marked  over  it,  so  that  when  any  of  them  was 
rung  they  had  only  to  turn  their  eyes  to  the  bell 
and  to  see  what  servant  was  called. 

Mr.  Mathevv  was  the  first  that  put  an  end  to 
the  inhospitable  custom  of  giving  vales  to  ser- 
vants, by' making  a  suitable  addition  to  their 
wages ;  at  the  same  time  assuring  them  that  if 
they  took  any  afterwards  they  should  be  dis- 
charged with  disgrace  ;  and  to  prevent  the  temj)- 
tation,  the  guests  were  informed  that  he  woulfl 
consider  it  as  the  highest  affront  if  any  offer  of, 
that  sort  were  made. 
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The  following  particuKirs  of  a  visit  of  the  cele- 
brated Dean  Swift  to  Tiiomastown,  will  enable 
the  reader  to  form  a  more  precise  idea  of  tlie  in- 
terior economy  of  tiiat  establishment. 

Swift  had  heard  much  of  this  place  from  his 
friciid  Dr.  Sheridan,  who  had  often  been  a  wel- 
come guest  there,  both  on  account  of  his  con- 
vivial qualities,  and  as  being  the  preceptor  of  the 
nephew  of  Mr.  Mathew.  He  at  length  became 
desirous  of  ascertaining  with  his  own  eyes  the 
truth  of  a  report  which  lie  could  not  forbear  con- 
sidering as  greatly  exaggerated.  On  receiving 
an  intimation  of  this  from  Sheridan,  Mr.  Maihew 
wrote  a  polite  letter  to  the  dcn'i,  requesting  the 
honor  of  a  visit  in  company  with  the  doctor,  at 
his  next  school  vacation.  They  accordingly  set 
out  on  horseback,  attended  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  a  near  relation  to  Mr.  Mathew.  They  had 
scarcely  reached  the  inn  where  they  intended  to 
pass  the  first  night,  and  which,  like  most  of  the 
Irish  inns  at  that  time,  afforded  but  miserable 
entertainment,  when  they  were  surprized  by  the 
arrival  of  a  coach  and  six  horses,  sent  to  convey 
them  the  remainder  of  ihcir  journey  to  Thomas- 
town,  and  at  the  same  time  bringing  a  supply 
of  the  choicest  viands,  wine  and  other  liquors 
for  tlu'ir  refreshment.  Swift  was  highly  pleased 
with  this  uncommon  m;uk  of  attention  paid  him, 
and  the  coach  proved  particularly  acceptable  as 
lie  had  been  a  good  deal  laiigucd  with  hi.s  day's 
journev. 

\\  hell  they   came  within  sight  of  the  house. 


the  (lean  astonished  at  its  niaj^nitude,  cried  ont: 
•'  What  in  the  name  of  God  can  be  the  use  of 
sueh  a  vast  building  r"  Why,  Mr.  Dean,"  re- 
phed  the  fellow-traveller  before-mentioned, 
"there  are  no  less  than  ibrty  apartments  for  guests 
in  that  house,  and  all  of  them  probably  occupied 
at  this  time,  except  what  are  reserved  I'or  us." — 
Swift  in  Jiis  usunl  manner  called  outtothe  coacii- 
jnan  to  stop,  and  drive  him  back  to  Dublin,  for 
he  could  not  think  of  mixing  with  such  a  crowd. 
"Well,"  said  he  immediately  afterwards,  "  there 
is  no  remedy,  1  must  submit;  but  I  have  lost  a 
fortnight  of  my  life." 

JMr.  AJathew  r,,ceived  him  al  the  door  wiih 
uncommon  marks  of  respect;  and  then  conduct- 
ing hiui  to  [lis  apartment,  after  some  compliments, 
made  his  usual  speech  ;  acquainting  him  with 
the  customs  of  tiie  house,  and  retired,  leaving 
him  in  possession  of  his  castle.  Soon  after  the 
cook  appeared  with  the  bill  of  fare,  to  receive 
his  directions  about  supper,  and  the  butler  at 
the  same  time  with  a  list  of  wines  and  otlu?r 
liquors.  ''And  is  all  this  really  so  .^"  said  Swift. 
"  And  may  I  command  liereas  in  my  own  house?" 
His  companion  assured  him  he  might,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  owner  of 
the  mansion,  than  that  all  under  his  roof  should 
live  conformably  to  their  own  inclinations  with- 
out the  least  restraint.  "  ^^  ell  then,"  said  Swift, 
**  I.  invite  you  and  Dr.  Sheridan  to  be  my  guests 
while  I  stay,  fur  I  ihir.k  I  shall  scarcely  be  tempt- 
ed to  mix  with  the  mob  below." 
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Three  days  were  passed  in  riding  over  the  de- 
mesne, and  viewing  the  various  improvements, 
without  ever  seeing  Mr.  Mathew  or  any  of  the 
guests:  nor  were  the  comj>any  below  much 
concerned  at  the  dean's  absence,  as  his  very 
name  usually  inspired  those  who  did  not  know 
him  with  awe,  and  they  were  atraid  that  his  pre- 
sence would  put  an  end  to  tlie  ease  and  cheerful- 
ness which  reigned  among  them.  On  the  fourth 
day  Swift  entered  the  room  where  the  company 
were  assembled  before  dinner,  and  addressed 
Mr.  Mathew  in  a  strain  of  the  highest  compli- 
ment, expatiating  on  all  the  beauties  of  his  im^ 
provements,  with  the  skill  of  an  artist,  and  with 
tlie  taste  of  a  connoisseur.  Such  an  address 
from  a  man  of  Swift's  character,  could  not  fail 
of  being  pleasing  to  the  owner,  who  was,  at  the 
.<iametimetheplaiinerof  ti^esc  improvement;  ;  and 
*so  tine  an  eulogium  from  one  who  was  supposed 
to  deal  jnore  largely  in  satire  than  panegyric,  was 
likely  to  remove  the  prejudice  entertained  against 
his  character,  and  prepossess  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany in  his  favor.  He  concluded  his  speech  by 
saying:  "  And  now  ladies  and  gentlemen,  lam 
come  to  live  among  you,  and  it  shall  be  no  fault 
of  mine,  if  we  do  not  pass  our  time  agreeably." 
In  a  short  time  all  constraint  on  his  account  dis- 
appeared. He  entered  readily  into  all  the  little 
schemes  for  promoting  mirth,  and  every  day,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  coadjutor,  produced  some 
new  one  which  oiforded  a  good  deal  of  sport 
aod  merriment,     la     short,    never  were   such 
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joyous  scenes  known  at  Tliomaslowu  before. 
When  the  time  came  which  obli!j:ecl  Sheridan  lo 
return  to  liis  school,  the  com))any  were  so 
delighted  wiili  the  dean,  that  they  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  remain  there  some  time  longer, 
and  Mr.  Maihevv  himself  for  once  broke  through 
his  rule  of  never  soliciting  the  stay  of  any  guest. 
Swift  found  himself  so  happy,  that  he  readily 
yielded  to  their  solicitations,  and  instead  of  a 
fortnight,  passerl  four  months  there  much  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  and  that  of  all  those  who 
visited  the  place  during  the  time. 
,  How  long  JVJr.  Mat  hew  continued  to  enjoy 
the  pleasure  arising  from  this  establishment, 
as  much  the  offspring  of  a  genuine  spirit  of  hos- 
pitality as  of  an  eccentric  disposition,  we  are  un- 
able to  state.  JSor  can  we  inform  the  reader 
whether  he  derived  from  the  execution  of  his 
plan  all  the  gratification  which  he  expected. 
Certain  it  is  that  his  method  of  spending  a  fortune 
•was  much  better  calculated  to  alTord  happiness 
and  rational  enjoyment  than  that  pursued  by 
inanv,  who  have  thrown  away  theirs  on  the  turf  or 
at  the  gaming  table  ;  aud  that  it  was  productive 
of  infinitely  greater  advantage  to  the  community 
in  t);eneial,  than  if,  like  others,  he  had  locked  up 
the  receipts  of  his  estates  in  his  coffers,  for  the 
sole  pvir|>(,-e  of  icasting  his  eyes  on  his  accumu- 
lated hoards. 
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This  desperado  was,  accoirlini;  to  some  ac- 
counts,  the  son  of  a  bkicksitiilh  in  Ireland;  but 
from  others  hW  father  appears  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  iron  works,  and  to  have  acquired  au 
ea.^y  fortune  in  that  kingdom.  He  was  born 
about  the  year  lO'iS^  came  over  to  England 
\\hile  very  young,  and  married,  in  Lancashire, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Ilolcraft,  a  gentleman  of 
good  character  in  that  county. 

He  returned  afterwards  to  Ireland  ;  and  though 
liis  family  owed  the  l)cst  part  of  u  I. at  they  had  to 
the  pure  favour  of  the  crown,  yc  t  he  struck  in 
witli  the  prevailing  party,  served  as  u  lieutenant 
with  the  parliament  Ibrces,  and  obtained  an 
assignment  of  land  for  his  pay;  besides  which, 
Henry  Cromwell,  when  he  governed  that  country, 
liad  so  good  an  opinion  of  him,  as  to  ])ut  him 
into  the  commission  of  the  peace,  though  scarce- 
ly twenty-two  years  of  age.  These  favours,  and 
the  turn  of  his  education,  in  all  pr(jbability  gave 
him  such  an  inclination  to  the  republican  parry 
as  was  not  to  be  altered ;  an<l  after  the  restoiatiou 
of  Chailci  H.  variou,  circumstances,  contributed 
to  increase  his  disaft'ection  to  the  government 
The  Act  of  Settlement  in  Irelunri,  and  the  sub- 
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sequent  proceedings,  certainly  affected  him  deep- 
ly in  his  fottunc,  and  he  believed  unjustly,  which 
easily  led  hiin  to  turn  his  thouglit*;  any  way  that 
j)romiscd  redress.  He  knew  there  were  multitudes 
in  the  same  condition  that  had  been  old  soldiers, 
and  were  equally  capable  of  contriving,  conceal- 
ing, and  carrying  inlo  execution,  a  plot  i'or  alter- 
ing and  subverting  any  form  of  government,  of 
Avhich  he  had  seen  some  examples.  Upon  associ- 
ating a  little  with  the  malcontents,  he  found  his 
notions  exactly  justified,  and  that  there  was  a  de- 
sign on  foot  for  a  general  insurrection,  which  was 
to  be  begun  by  surprizing  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
and  seizing  the  person  of  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
then-lord  lieutenant.  Into  this  lie  entered  without 
any  hesitation  ;  and  though  many  of  the  persons 
involved  in  tliisdangerous  undertaking  were  much 
his  superif)is  in  rank,  yet  he  was  very  soon  at  the 
head  of  the  affair,  presided  in  all  their  councils, 
was  the  oracle  in  laying  their  projects,  and  de- 
pended on  fV;r  conducting  their  execution.  He 
shewed  his  ile.xterity  in  things  of  this  nature,  by 
laying  such  a  plan  for  surprising  Dublin  castle, 
and  the  duke's  person  at  thesumetime,  as  nothing 
but  its  disclosure  could  have  prevented  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  penned  a  dcttlaraiion  so  accom- 
modated to  the  humour  and  understanding  of  the 
soldiers,  as  would  infallibly  have  drawn  over  the 
best  part  of  the  army  :  but,  on  the  very  eve  o^ 
its  execution,  the  whole  conspiracy,  which  had 
teen  long  suspected,  was  discovered  ;  so  that 
Blood  had  only   the  honour  of  the  contrivance 
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His  brothei-iu-law,  one  Lackie,  a  uiiuisttiv,  \vho 
was  embarked  in  the  business,  was,  with  many 
others,  apprehended,  tried,  convicted,  and  exe- 
cuted ;  but  Biood  made  his  escape,  and  kept  out 
of  reach,  notwithstanding  the  duke  of  Ormond 
and  the  earl  of  Orrery  both  laboured  to  have  him 
secured,  and  a  prochimatiou  was  published  by 
the  former  with  the  promise  of  an  ample  reward 
for  apprehending  him.  Nor  was  he  only  so 
lucky  as  to  prevent  confinement  and  punishment, 
but,  by  an  audacity  still  more  singular,  had  al- 
most, frighted  away  the  guards  that  attended 
Lackie's  execution,  and  even  alarmed  the  friends 
of  the  lord  lieutenant  on  the  score  of  his  saiil}' ;, 
so  high  was  his  fame  for  sagacity  ami  intjepi>iity^ 
and  so  capable  was  he  of  undertaking  any  thing 
which  passion  or  interest  dictated,  and  of  con- 
ducting bkilfidly  whatever  he  undertook. 

He  staid  as  long  among  the  sectaries  and  i<*- 
mains  of  Oliver's  forces  as  he  found  it  practi- 
cable to  conceal  himself,  and  then  had  recourse 
to  the  mountains,  Zind  the  pruteclion  of  the  olcj 
^lative  Irish  ;  and  the  belter  to  attach  those  with 
whom  he  conversed  to  his  interests,  he  became 
all  things  to  all  men  ;  he  was  a  Quaker  to  some, 
an  Anabaptist  to  otiieis,  an  Independent 
where  that  would  best  recommend  ITnu  ;  and  to 
bespeak  the  favom-  of  the  poor  ignorant  nati\Ts, 
he  took  the  eharaeii'r  of  a  jwiest.  By  ihesearts  he 
shifted  about  from  one  place  to  another,  making 
himself  acquainted  with  all  parties  in  llie  island, 
an  d  \\  iili  all  their  interests    and   cuiMUJCtiuu.s    at 
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lioim-  fiiul  abrood.  At  last,  finding  all  liis  haunts 
known,  and  thalil  was  iinpossihlc  at  tliatjunctuie, 
to  raise  any  insinrcction,  he  Ibund  means  to  get 
over   into   Holland,  where   lie  was   very  well  re- 
ceived, and   admitted   into  great  intimacy  with 
some  of  the  mosfconsiderabLe  persons  in  the  re-- 
public,  particularly  Admiral  de  Iluyter.  He  went 
from  thence  to  England,  with  such  recommenda- 
tions  to  the  fifth-monarchy  men,  and  other  mal- 
contents, that  he  was  immediately  admitted  into 
alhiicir  councils,  aiidhad  a  largesharein  all  those 
dark    intrigues    that   were   then  carrying  on   for 
throwinu;    the  nation  a<;ain    into   confusion.     In 
this  situation  he  gave  another  strong  instance  of 
his  bold  enterprising  genius  ;  but  finding  the  go. 
vernment  apprized  of  their  designs,  and  foreseeing 
that  the  persons  principally  concerned  could  not 
escape  being  apjjreliended,  he  resolved  to  with- 
draw into  Scotland,  where  he  so  wrought  upon 
the  discontents  of  the  people,  that  he  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection 
there,  and  was  present  in  the  action  of  Pentland- 
hills,  November  27th,    l6G6,  in  which  the  insar- 
gents  were  routed,  and  about  five  hundred  killed. 
lie  fled,  after  this  defeat,  back  to  England,  and 
from  thence  to  Ireland,  where  he  landed  within 
three  miles  of  Carrickfcrgus  ;  but  Lord  Dungan- 
non  pursued  him  so  closely,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  return  very  speedily  into  England. 

Not  long  after  this  he  perlbrmed  a  fresh  ex- 
ploit, v.liich  was  a^  extraordinary,  more  success 
ful,  and   made  much  greater  noise  in  the  world 
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than  any  thing  he  had  yet  done.  This  was  the 
rescue  of  his  friend  captain  Mason  from  a  guard 
of  eight  soldiers,  u  ho  were  conducting  him  to  his 
trial  at  the  assizes;  but  in  the  desperate  conflicit 
which  took  place  on  this  occasion  and  in  which 
Blood,  wilh  the  assif.tance  of  a  friend,  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  after  killing  three  of  the 
escort,  he  received  several  severe  wounds. 

Before  he  engaged  in  this  affair,  he  had  i)laccd 
his  wife  and  son  in  an  apothecary's  shop,  under 
the  name  of  Weston,  nnd  had 'lived  himself  at 
Rumford,  by  the  name  of  Ayliflc,  and  pretended 
to  practise  physic.  After  he  was  cured  of  his 
w(uu)ds,  and  lieard  that  all  who  were  concenrcd 
wilh  him  were  safe,  which  was  in  about  six- 
weeks,  he  returned  to  Rumford,  and  lived  there 
under  the  same  disguise  for  a  considerable  time, 
wtthout  being  suspected  or  molested,  notwith- 
standing J\  proclamation  was  publishetl,  wiih  au 
otler  ol"  five  hundred  pounds  rewa'd,  lor  appre- 
hending the  per?ons  concerned  in  this  rescue. 

It  was  impossible  fur  one  of  his  busy,  restless, 
and  impatient  temper,  to  continue  long  quiet ; 
but  whether  his  itexi  cnn^rprise  was  entirely  his 
own  contriving,  or  was  iniciuK d  purely  to  serve; 
his  own  pur[)oses,  is  a  point  at  present  not  de- 
cided :  however  that  miglii  be,  the  undertaking 
v/as  in  every  respect  more  singular,  and  more 
hazardous,  than  any  he  bad  hitherto  ailcmpted. 
Since  the  defeat  of  lus  j)lan  ibr  sur[)ri/jng  the 
castle- of  l)id;lm,  lilood  had  enicrtamed  a  mortal 
aniipatljy  aganiat  the  duke  ut  Oruiond,  and 
'i  li  :i 
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formed  n  plan  for  seizing  liiy  person  in  the  streets 
of  London;  but  whether  with  a  view  to  murdei 
or  carry  him  oft' till  he  had  answered  his  expecta- 
tion, is  not  perfectly  clear.  He  actually  put  his 
design  into  execution,  December  Gth,  UJ/O,  and 
•was  very  near  completing  his  purpose  on  Itis 
grace,  whatever  that  purpose  might  be. 

The  account  given  by  Mr.  Carte  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  conducted  this  daring  entcrprize  is 
to  the  following  cHect  :      The  prince  of  Orange 
being  in    England,  was    invited   on    the    above- 
mentioned  day  to  an  entertainment  in  the  city  of 
London,  to  which  the   Duke  of  Ormond  accom- 
panied him.     The  night  was  dark  and  the  duke 
returning  homeward  up  St.  James's  street,  at  the 
end  of  which  stood  Clarendon  House  where  he 
resided,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  Blood  and  five 
of  his  accomplices.     The  duke  always  used  to  go 
attended  by   six   footmen,  who  walked  on  both 
sides  of  the  street  opposite  to  his  coach.  By  some 
contrivance  they  were  all  stopped  and  out  of  the 
•  way  when  the  duke  was  taken  out  of  the  coach  by 
Blood  and   Hunt,  his  son-in-law,  and  mounted 
on   horseback    behind    one  of  the    party.     The 
coachman  drove  home,  and  alarmed  the  family, 
informing  them  that  the  duke  had  been  seized  by 
ruffians   and  carried  down  Piccadilly.     The  ser- 
vants immediately  set  out  in  pursuit   of  them. 
Blood,  it  is  said,  had  formed  the  design  of  carry- 
ing the  duke  to  Tyburn,  and  there  putting  him  to 
the    same  ignominious   death  which  his  accom- 
plices had  suffered  for  their  treasonable  design 
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upon  Dublin  Castle,  and  leaving  him  with  a 
pa[jer  pinned  to  his  breast  cuntainiiig  the  reasons 
which  induced  hiiu  and  his  associates  to  perpe- 
trate this  monstrous  piece  ot"  villainy.  Nothing 
could  have  saved  his  grace's  lite  but  this  extra- 
vagant wiiim  of  Blood's,  who  leaving  the  duke 
mounted  and  buckled  to  one  of  his  comrades, 
rode  on  before,  and  is  said  to  have  actually 
tied  a  rope  to  the  gallows;  on  which  he  returned 
to  see  what  had  become  of  his  companions  whom 
he  met  riding  off  in  a  great  hurry.  The  horse- 
man, though  he  possessed  great  strength  was 
embarrassed  by  the  struggling  of  the  duke,  who 
at  length  unhorsed  him  and  they  botli  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  servants  mean  whde  overtook 
them,  on  which  the  villain  disengaged  himself, 
and  seeing  the  neighbourhood  alarmed,  he  and 
one  of  his  accomplices,  after  discharging  their 
pistols,  without  effect,  rode  off  with  the  utmost 
))recipitation.  The  duke  was  quite  exhausted 
with  the  struggle  in  which  he  received  several 
wounds  and  bruiseii. 

An  account  of  this  transaction  was  immediate- 
ly published  by  authority,  together  with  a  royal 
j)roclamation,  offering  a  reward  of  one  thousand 
pounds  for  apprehending  any  of  the  persons  con- 
«-ern(;d  in  it,  but  to  no  pur[)Ose,  though  some  of 
their  names  were  discovered ;  however.  Blood 
was  not  so  much  as  thought  of,  or  suspected. 

The  mi>carriagc  of  this  daring  design,  instead 
of  daunliim  him,  <jr  creating  the  least  intention 
of  Hying  out  of  the  kingdom,  put  hinj  on  anollicr 
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Still  more  si  range  and  hazardous  design,  to  repair 
Ins  broken  lortunes.  He  proposed  to  those  des- 
perate persons  who  assisted  him  in  his  former 
attempt,  to  seize  and  divide  among  them  the 
royal  insignia  kej)t  in  llie  Tower  of  London  ^ 
namely,  the  erown,  globe,  seeptre  and  dove  ; 
iii\i\  as  they  were  blindly  Jpvoted  to  his  service, 
they  very  readily  accepted  the  proposal,  and  left 
it  to  him  to  eoi)trive  the  means  of  palling  it  into 
execution. 

To  effect  this,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  a  doctor 
of  divinity,  with  a  little  band,  a  long  false  beard, 
a  cap  with  ears,  and  all  those  formalities  of  garb 
belonging  to  that  degree,  except  the  gown, 
choosing  rather  to  make  use  of  a  cloak,  as  most 
properfor  his  design.  Thus  habited,  he,  with  a 
woman  whom  he  called  liiswife,  went  to  see  the 
curiosilies  in  the  Tower  ;  and  while  ihey  were 
viewing  the  regalia,  the  supposed  Mrs.  Blood 
pretended  to  be  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  desired 
Mr.  Edwards  (the  keeper  of  the  regalia)  to  assist 
lier  with  some  refreshment.  He  not  only  com- 
plied with  this  request,  but  also  invited  her  to 
repose  herself  on  a  bed,  which  she  did,  andafter 
a  pretended  recovery,  took  her  leave,  together 
with  Blood,  V,  iih  many  expressions  of  gratitude. 

A  few  days  after  B1o(k1  returned,  and  presented 
Mrs.  Edwards,  the  keeper's  wife,  v.ith  four  pair 
of  white  gloves,  in  return  for  her  kindness.  This 
brought  on  an  acquaintance,  which  being  soon 
improved  into  a  strict  intimacy,  a  marriage  was 
proposed  between  a  son  of  Edwards^  and  a  sup- 
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posed  daughter  of  Colonel  Blood  ;  but  Edwards's 
son  being  at  sea,  the  pretended  daughter  was 
under  no  necessity  ot"  making  her  a[)peinance. 

The  night  before  the  iaet  was  to  be  done, 
which  was  on  the  fjth  of  May,  1()7  1,  the  doctor, 
for  so  Blood  was  called,  told  the  keeper  that  he 
had  some  friends  at  his  house  who  wished  to  see 
the  regalia,  but  as  they  were  to  go  out  of  towu 
early  in  the  morning,  he  hoped  he  would  gratify 
them  with  the  sight,  tho'  they  might  come  a  little 
before  the  usual  hour.  In  this  enterprize  Blood 
had  engaged  three  accomplices,  named  Pes- 
borough,  K<lsy  and  Pcrrot.  Accordingly  two 
of  them  came,  accomjKinied  by  the  doctor,  about 
eight  in  the  morning,  and  tlie  third  held  their 
liorses  that  waited  for  them  at  the  oit^er  gate  of 
the  Tower  ready  saddled  ;  they  had  no  other  ap- 
paratus but  a  wallet  and  a  wooden  mallet,  which 
tl)ere  was  no  great  diiiiculiy  to  secrete. 

Edwards  receiveii  them  with  great  civility,  and 
immediately  admitted  them  into  his  ofhec  ;  but 
as  it  is  usual  for  the  keeper  ol  the  regalia,  when 
he  shews  them,  to  lock  himself  up  in  a  kind  of 
grate  with  o[ien  bars,  that  those  things  (d"  con- 
siderulde  value  may  be  seen  but  notsoiled,the  old 
man  liad  no  sooner  opened  the  door  of  this  place, 
than  the  doctor  and  hi->  companions  followed  him 
close,  and.  without  giving  liim  time  to  ask 
fjuestions,  silenced  him,  by  knocking  him  down 
with  the  wooden  mail.t.  Tiicy  then  instantly 
llattened  the  bows  of  the  crown  to  make  it  more 
portable,  seized  the  scepter  an;]    dove,  [lut  the 
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l()^::ciht  r  into  the  wallet,  ami  were  preparing  lo 
make  ilieir  escape;  whe<i  imt'ortuiiately  ioV  iheni, 
the  old  man's  son,  who  hurl  not  been  at  lioiue 
lor  ten  3'cars  before,  came  from  sea  hi  tlie'  very 
instant;  and  being  told  that  his  father  was  with, 
some  friends  that  would  be  very  glad  to  see  liini 
at  thejewel-oilice,  he  posted  thither  immediately, 
and  met  Blood  and  his  companioiiis  as  they  were 
just  coming  out ;  who,  instead  of  returning  and 
securing  him,  as  in  good  policy  they  should  have 
done,  hurried  away  with  the  crown  and  globe, 
but  not  having  time  to  (ile  the  sce|>tcr,  which 
was  too  Jong  to  go  into  the  bag,  they  left  it  be- 
hind. 

Old  Edwards,  \\ho  was  not  so  much  hurt  as 
(lie  villains  had  aj)prchended,  by  this  time  re- 
covered his  legs,  and  cried  out  murder,  which 
bemg  heard  by  his  daughter,  she  ran  out  and 
gave  an  alarm  ;  and  Blood  and  Perrot,  being 
obscrvecj  making  off  with  uncommon  haste,  were 
justly  suspected.  Tliey  had  advanced  beyond 
the  main-guard  ;  when  the  alqjm  being  given  to 
the  warder  at  the  draw-bridge,  he  [)ut  himself  in 
a  posture  to  stop  their  progress.  Blood  dis- 
charged a  pistol  at  the  warder,  who  though  un- 
luirt,  fell  to  the  ground  througii  fear;  by  which 
they  got  safe  to  the  little  ward-house  gate,  where 
thccentinel,  though  he  saw^  the  warder  to  all  ap- 
])earance  shot,  made  no  resistance  against  Blood 
and  his  associates,  who  now  passed  the  drawr 
bridge,  and  through  the  outer  gale  upon  the 
wharf. 
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At  this  |)liice  they  were  overtnkcu  by  one  Cap- 
tain Beckmiui,  \\l)u  liad  pursued  them  from  Ed- 
wards's house.     Blood  immediately  discharged  a 
pistol  at  Beckman's  head  ;  but  he  stooping  down 
at    the  instant^    the    shot    missed    him,  and   he 
seized    Blood,    who   had    the   crown   under    his 
cloak.     Blood  struggled  along  while  to  preserve 
his  prize  ;  and  wl)en  it  was  at  length  wrested  t'roni 
him,  he  said,  •'  It   was  a  gallant  attempt,  how 
unsuccessful  soever  ;  lor  it  was  for  a  crown  !" 
Before  Blood  was  taken,  Perrot  had  been  seized 
by  another  person  ;  and  young  Edwartls  observ- 
ing a  man  that  was   bloody,  in  the  scuffle,  was 
going   to  run   him    through  the  body  ;  but  was 
prevented  by  Captain  Bcckman.     Hunt,  Blood's 
son-in-law,  leaped  on  liis  horse,  v\ith  two  more 
of -the  party,  and  rode  away  ;  but  a  cart,  standing 
empty  in  the  street,  chanced  to  turn  short,  and 
Hunt  ran  against  a  pole  that  stuck  out.     On  re- 
covering his  legs,  he  was  remounting  ;  but   was 
known  by  a  cobler,  who  was  running  to  enquire 
the  disaster,  and  who  said,  "This  is  Tom  Hunt, 
who  was  in  that  bloody  attempt  on  the  Duke  of 
Ormond.    "A  constable  being  on  the   spot,  im- 
mediately   seized   him,  and  carried   him  before 
Justice  Smith,  wliOj   upon    his   conlidenl   denial 
of  being  the  same  Hunt,  was  about  to  discharge 
him  ;  but    the  hue  and  cry    coming    from   tlie 
Tower,  he     was  committed  to  safe  custody. 

Young  Edwards  proposed  to  Lieutenant  Itains- 
ford  to  mount  some  of  his  soldiers  upon  the 
horses  thai  were  left,    and  send    rlxtn  to  follow 
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ihc  rest  lliat  escaped  ;  but  he  bade  liim  follow 
thcin  himself,  it  was  liis  (lusiiiess,  and  led  the 
horses  into  the  tower  us  forfeited  to  the  lieute- 
nant. 

Ill  the  struggle  for  the  crown,  the  great  pearl 
and  a  line  diamond  fell  out,  and  were  lost  for  a 
time,  with  some  smaller  stojies.  But  the  pearl 
was  Ibund  by  Catherine  Maddox,  a  poor  sweep- 
ing woman  to  one  of  the  warders,  and  the  dia- 
mond by  a  barber's  apprentice,  and  both  faith- 
iully  restored.  Other  smaller  stones  were  by  se- 
veral pcrsonr,  picked  uj)  and  brought  in.  The 
fine  ruljy  belonging  to  the  sceptre  was  found  in 
]*errot's  pocket ;  x)  that  not  any  considerable 
thitiG:  was  wantin'j:.  The  crown  only  \\iis  bruised^ 
ond  sent  to  repair. 

Upon  this  disappointn-ent  Blood's  spirits  failed 
him  ;  and  while  he  remained  a  prisoner  in  the 
gaol  of  the  tower,  heap[)earcd  not  only  silentand 
reserved,  but  ill-ttmpercd  and  sullen.  He  soon 
changed  his  teinper,  however,  when  contrary 
to  all  reason,  probability,  and  his  own  expecta- 
tion, he  was  informed  the  king  intended  to  see 
and  examine  him  himself.  This  was  brought 
about  by  tlie  duke  of  liuekingbam,  then  the  great 
favourite  and  first  minister,  who  infused  into  his 
majesty,  over  whom  he  had  for  some  time  a  great 
ascendancy,  the  curiosity  of  seeing  so  extraordi- 
nary a  person,  whose  crime,  great  as  it  was, 
argued  a  prodigious  foice  of  mind,  and  made  it 
probable,  that,  if  so  disposed,  he  might  be  ca- 
pable of  making  large   discoveries.     These  insi- 
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auatlons  had  such  au  clTcct  uj)Oti  the  king,  that 
he  cotisented  to  wliai  the  duke  desired,  whicU 
in  the  end  proved  disadvantageous  to  them  all; 
^or  it  brought  discredit  on  the  royal  character^  an 
indelible  load  of'  infaiiw  upon  the  duke,  and 
this  afterwards  produced  Blood's  ruin  :  such  are 
the  consequences  of  inconsiderate  actions  in  per- 
sons in  high  stations,  who  ought  to  be  always 
jealous  of  their  dignity,  and  of  doing  what  may 
hazard  the  wounding  public  o})inion,  upon  which 
that  dignity  is  chietiy  founded. 

Colonel  Blood  was  no  sooner  acquainted  tliat 
he  was  to  be  introduced  to  the  royal  presence, 
than  he  conceived  immediately  he  stood  in- 
debted fortius  honour  to  the  notion  the  king,  or 
some  about  him,  had  of  his  courage,  and  there- 
fore was  not  at  all  at  a  loss  about  the  part  iic  was 
to  act,  and  on  the  acting  well  of  which  his  life 
entirel}'  depended. 

<V\\<j  cunning  of  this  boldest  of  nil  thieves  was 
<?qual  to  his  intrepidity.  He  told  ihe  king  ou 
his  examination,  that  he  had  undertaken  to  kill 
Jiiin  ;  and  that  he  went  with  that  purpose  to  a 
place  in  the  river  wiiere  ho  bathed  ,  but  was 
struck  with  .so  profuiiud  an  awe  upon  the  sight 
of  his  (naked)  majesty,  that  his  resolution  failed 
him,  and  he  entirely  laid  uside  his  design  :  thai 
be  belonged  to  a  band  ol"  rulliaii^  equally  dcsj)e- 
valc  with  himself,  who  hud  bound  tliemsclvcs  by 
the  strongest  oaths  to  revenge  the  death  of  any 
of  their  associato.  'I'hoiigh  he  omitted  nothing 
that  might  create  a  heliefof  his eoniemr)ing death 
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yet  he  expressed  infinite  awe  and  respect  for  ft 
monarch  wlio  had  condescended  to  treat  h'nn 
vilh  such  unusual  indidgence. 

It  was  foreseen  by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  as  soon 
as  he  knew  the  king  designed  to  examine  him, 
that  Blood  had  no  cause  to  fear ;  and  indeed 
such  an  impression  had  his  story  and  behaviour 
made  on  the  mind  of  his  sovereign,  that  he  not 
only  pardoned,  but  set  liiui  at  libert}',  and  gave 
him  a  pension  of  500/.  a  year  to  subsist  on.  This 
conduct  of  his  majesty  towards  so  high  and  so 
notorious  an  oft'endcr,  occasioned  much  specu- 
lation, and  many  conjectures.  Of  these  some  are 
still  preserved,  amongst  which  the  sentiments  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  are  very  sensible.  He  seems  to 
think  the  king's  apprehensions  determined  him. 
Another  writer  suggests,  tbatihe  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham liaving  put  him  on  the  first  design,  to 
prevent  its  becoming  public,  was  obliged  to  pro- 
cure his  pardon  for  the  second  ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  insinuated  his  interest  wiili  somp 
desperate  malcontents  then  in  Holland,  whom 
he  could  induce  to.  come  home  and  live  peace- 
ably. At  least  this  is  certain,  that  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  vvar  soon  after,  a  proclamation  was 
jjublisherl,  requiring  such  persons  to  comt  over  ; 
upon  which  Desborough,  Kelsey,  and  many 
more  came,  surrendered,  and  had  pardons,  verv 
probably  at  Blood's  request;  for  with  him  they 
uict  almost  every  day,  in  a  room  kept  on  purpose 
ior  them  at  White's  coffee-house,  near  the  Koya! 
jExchange. 
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]Iis  interest  was  for  some  time  very  great  at 
Court,  where  he  solicited  the  suits  of  many  of 
the  unfortunate  people  of  his  party  with  success* 
This  weakness  in  the  king  could  not  fail  of  giving 
great  otVence  and  occasioned  many  severe  cen- 
sures to  he  thrown  out  against  him.  Among  the 
rest  it  did.  not  escape  the  sarcastic  pen  of  Lord 
Rochciiier,  who,  in  his  History  of  the  Insipids, 
has  tiiese  lines: 


Blood  lliat  wears  treason  in  his  face; 

\  illain  complete  in  ]>arson's  gown. 
How  much  ib  he  at  court  ift   grace, 

For  btciiliiig  Ormond  and  the  crown  I 
Since  loyally  doe<  no  man  good, 
Lcl'<  steal  ihe  king  and  ouido  Blood. 

After  the  disgrace  of  the  ministry  styled  the 
Cnbal,  Blood's  interest  at  court  began  quickly 
to  decline,  and  ])crhaps  his  pension  also  was  ill 
j);iid  ;  for  we  find  liini  again  amongst  the  mal- 
contents, and  acting  in  favour  oi'  popular  mea- 
sures that  were  displeasing  to  tlie  court.  In  the 
busy  lime  of  plotting  too,  so  active  a  person  as 
Colonel  Blood  could  not  but  have  some  share^ 
He  behaved,  however  in  a  new  manner,  suitable  to 
the  great  change  of  times  ;  and  instead  of  making 
attempts  on  the  persons  of  great  men^  took  up 
tl)c  character  of  a  great  man  himself,  and  ex- 
prc-;sed  an  apprehension  that  attempts  might  be 
made  upon  him. 

In  this  manner  he  lived  between  nine  and  ten 
vcars,  sometimes  about  the  courts  sometimes 
2  F  « 
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rxc'lii<lc(l  from  it,  alwnys  uneasy,  and  engaged 
in  some  scheme  or  cither  of  nn  untoward  l;indy 
ll!I  at  hist  he  was  met  with  in  his  own  way, 
and  either  eireiimvented  by  some  of  his  own  in- 
struments, or  drawn  within  the  vortex  of  a  sham 
j)lot,  by  some  who  were  too  cunning  for  tlii* 
mnsfcr  in  his  profession.  It  seems  there  were 
certain  people,  who  had  formed  a  design  of  iixing 
Jin  imputation  of  a  most  st^'andalous  nature  upon 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  then  at  ilic? 
head  of  a  vigorous  opposition  against  the  court, 
jiiid  \\  ho,  notwithstanding  he  always  courted  and 
protected  (he  fanatics,  had  not,  in  respect  to  his 
moral  character,  so  i'air  a  reputation  as  to 
render  any  charge  of  that  kind  incredible.  But 
wheilier  tliis  was  conducted  by  Colonel  Blood, 
whether  a  counter-plot  was  set  on  foot  to  defeat 
it,  and  entrap  Blood,  or  whether  some  uhisper> 
(hrown  out  to  alarm  the  duke,  led  his  grace  to 
srecure  himself  by  a  contrivance  of  the  same 
Sfamp,  better  concerted,  and  more  ctfectiially 
*}xecuted  ;  so  much  is  certain,  that  the  duke,  who 
Was  formerly  supposed  so  warm  a  patron  to  the 
colonel,  thought  it  requisite,  lor  his  own  safety, 
to  contribute  to  his  ruin.  AA'iiat  notion  Blood 
was  desirous  that  the  world  should  entertain  of 
this  affair,  may  be  discovered  from  the  case 
Avhich  he  caused  to  be  printed  of  it;  but 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  took  the  thing  in  so 
different  a  light,  that  he  was  convicted  upon  a 
criminal  information  for  the  conspiracy,  and 
committed    to   fhe    Kina's   Bench  prison;  and 
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while  in  custody  there,  he  was  charged  with  an 
action  of  scandakun  ma"iiatuni,  at  the  suit  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  which  the  damages 
wereJaidat  ten  thousand  pounds;  hut,  noiwilh- 
standiug  this  Blood  found  bail,  and  was  dis- 
charged from  his  impri.-onintnt. 

He  then  retired  to  his  house  in  the  Bowling- 
ally,  in  AA^eslrninster,  in  order  to  take  such 
measures  as  were  retjuisite  to  deliver  himself  out 
of  these  difficulties  ;  but  finding  fewer  fviends 
than  he  expected,  and  meeting  with  otlier  and 
more  heavy  disappointments,  he  was  so  much, 
afiected  by  them,  as  to  fall  into  a  distemper  that 
speedily  threatened  his  life.  He  was  attended  ia 
his  sirrkness  by  a  clergyman,  who  found  hinir 
sensible,  but  reserved,  declaring  he  was  not  at 
all  afraid  of  death.  In  a  few  days  he  fell  into  a 
lethargy,  and  expired  Augus^t  24th,  168O.  He 
was  privately,  but  decently,  interred,  in  the 
chapel  in  Tothill-fields. 

Such  was  the  notion  entertained  by  the  gene- 
rality of  the  world  of  this  maii's  subtlety  and 
restless  spirit,  that  they  could  neither  be  per- 
suaded he  would  be  quiet  in  his  grave,  nor  would 
they  permit  him  to  remain  so  ;  for  a  story  being 
spread  that  this  dying,  and  being  buried,  waS 
only  a  new  trick  of  Colonel  Blood's,  preparatory 
to  some  more  extraordinary  exploit  than  any  he 
had  been  concerned  in,  it  became  in  a  lew  day3 
so  current,  and  so  many  circumstances  Were  ad* 
dod  to  render  it  credible,  tli  it  the  coroner 
thought  fit  to  interpose,  ordered  the  body  tu  bo 
2  r  J 
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taken  up  again,  and  appointed  a  jury  to  sit  iiport 
it.  ]?ut  so  strongly  were  tliey  prepossessed  with 
the  idle  fancy  of  its  being  all  an  amusement,  that 
though  tbey  were  bis  neighbours,  knew  him  per- 
sonally, and  he  had  been  only  a  few  days  dead, 
they  could  not  for  a  long  time  agree  whether  it 
"was  or  was  not  his  body.  An  intin)ate  acquaint- 
ance of  his  reminded  them  of  looking  at  the 
thumb  of  his  left  hand,  which,  by  an  accident 
that  happened  to  it,  grew  to  twice  its  natural 
size,  which  was  commonly  known  to  such  as 
conversed  with  him.  By  this,  and  the  various 
depositions  of  persons  attending  him  in  his  last 
illness,  they  were  at  last  convinced,  and  tjie 
coroner  caused  him  to  be  once  more  interred.,, 
and  left  in  his  vault  in  quiet. 


RICHARD  DART. 

VV  E  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that 
no  country  affords  so  many  instances  of  eccen- 
tric humor  as  the  British  islands,  where  it  is  to 
he  found  equally  among  the  lowest  as  among  the 
highest  classes  of  society.  The  reason  of  this 
imdoubtedly  is,  that  each  feeling  himself  perfect- 
ly independent  of  all  others,  gratifies  the  pro- 
pensities and  indulges  the  caprices  peculiar  to 
liimsclf,  heedless  of  the  censures  or  approbalioii 
pf  all  the  rest  of  the  w Olid,    The  example  wc 
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bave  now  to  produce  is  taken  from  ihc  humbler 
walks  of  lile. 

Mr.  Richard  Dart,   more  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Dicky  Dart,  the  noodeii  grocer,  re- 
sided in  Saint  Jainc/s  Street,  Portsea.     He  de- 
rived   his  additional  title  from  his  having  appa- 
rently a  very  large  stock  of  sugar,  which,  how- 
ever, consisted  only  of  blocks  of  wood,  covered 
with  paper,  and  corded.     His  habits  were  those 
of  the  utmost  penury  and  sullen  seclusion  from 
all    social    intercourse.      Though     possessed    of 
property  amouniing  to  three  thousand  pounds,  in 
deeds,  money,  and  stock,  yet  he  was  so  miser- 
ably avaricious,  as   to  deny  himself  the  proper 
sustenance  which  nature  requires,  and  tli£  clean- 
liness which   health   and  decency  indis})ensab]y 
demand.       His.   bedding  was   rotted  with  filth, 
vermin  and  negligence.    He  had  only  two  shirts, 
and   those  were  in  the  most  tattered  condition, 
and  there  were  no  other  signs  of  any  other  linen 
about  himself  or  his  dwelling.     His  dress   was 
remarkable,  for  he  wore  in  all  weathers  five  or 

•  six  waistcoats,  a  close  coat,  and  an  old  thread- 
bare spencer.  With  all  this  shabbiness  of  attire, 
he  had,  however,  some  pretensious  to  beau/.sm, 
for  he  constantly  wore  huir-powdcr,  or  rather 
flour,  which  he  put  on  with  a  sheep's  tail  in- 
stead of  a  puff.  He  was  seldom  seen  to  cat,  and 
liis  food  was  never  known  to  be  any  kind  oi'  meat, 
or  "scarcely  any  thing  but  dry  crusts,  biscuits, 
raw  turnips,  radishes,  and  such  articles  as  re- 
c|uiicd  htllc  or  110  cooking.     Tiiough  he  would 
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not  sulTer  any  female  to  come  near  his  house,  he 
had  a  \\arm  attachment  for  the  sex,  and  to  in- 
dtdge  himself  in  this  propensity,  he  for  several 
years  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  night  in 
walking  about  the  street,  in  search  of  female 
companions. 

This  striinge  system  of  living  adopted  by  Mr. 
Dart,  is  by  many  ascribed  to  his  having,  in  early 
life,  been  disappointed  in  his  honourable  over- 
tures. I'rom  that  time  he  lost  all  his  accustomed 
spirit,  became  sullen,  retired,  and  selfish,  and. 
abandoned  himself  to  the  lowest  state  of  de- 
graded humanity. 

The  fate  of  this  singular  man  was  as  melan- 
choly as  his  life  had  been  extraordinary.  On 
the  morning  of  April  2 ist,  1800,  he  was  found 
murdered  behind  the  counter  of  his  shop,  in 
which  he  used  to  sleep.  The  perpetrator  of  the 
.deed  has,  we  believe^  never  been  discovered  ; 
bat  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  followed  home 
the  preceding  night  by  some  person  or  persons, 
too  well  acquaii^ted  with  his  secluded  situation;, 
and  considerable  property. 


VALENTINE  GREATRAKES. 

V^E  have  in  our  own  times  seen  a  wily  Ame- 
rican gulling  the  good  people  of  England  with 
an  infallible  remedy  for  every  kiird  of  disease,. 
and  when  their  credolity  hud  filled  his  pockets 
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le-crossing  the  Atlantic  to  enjoy  the  fiults  of  if!5 
?uccessfui  appeal  lo  the  credulity  of  John  Bull. 
This  empiric  of  iiactorizing  noloridif  seems 
nearly  to  have  adopted  the  principle  acted  u})on 
more  than  a  century  ago  by  the  subject  of  this 
article^  and  merely  to  liave  made  a  slight  modifi- 
cation in  the  praciii^c  by  substituting  the  friction; 
of  a  solid  substance  fur  that  of  the  hand.  '1  his 
serves  to  j^rove  that  there  is  in  truth  nothing  ne\V 
under  the  sun,  not  even  in  the  art  of  medical  im- 
posture. Greatrakes,  however,  was  not  so  for-* 
tunaie  as  his  transatlantic  successor,  perhaps/ 
because  his  contrivance  was  not  so  far-fetched  ;. 
for  though  he  enjoyed  for  a  time  a  prodigious 
reputaiion,  yetwe  tind  no  Crcaliakiun  ImtltatioU 
established  to  honor  his  extraordinary  qualities 
and  to  sanction  his  pretensions.  Our  foolish 
ancestors  wanted  the  discernment  and  the  spirit 
'  lo  alford  their  patronage  to  this  species  of  merit ; 
and  it  was  reserved  for  their  wiser  descendants  to 
sliame  their  ignorance  a.nd  the  narrowness  of 
their  minds,  by  shewing  in  the  Verhiucun  InstU 
tiition  the  high  sense  they  entertain  of  the  bene- 
fits conferred  on  the  world  by  the  tractors  of  the 
American  adventurer. 

Valentine  Greatrakes  was  the  son  of  William 
^ircatrakes,  Esq.  oi  Aft'ane,  in  the  County  of 
Watcrford,  by  a  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Harris, 
Knt.  one  of  liie  justices  of  the  King's-Bench, 
in  Ireland.  He  was  born  at  Ailane,  in  l(j^2,8, 
and  received  a  classical  education  at  the  free 
school    at  Lismore^  where  lie  continued   till  he 
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was  thirteen  years  of  age,  when  he  returned 
home,  ill  order  to  prepare  liimseif  for  entering 
Trinity  College,  JJublin.  At  this  time  the  re- 
bellion broke  out,  and  owing  to  the  distraeted 
state  of  the  nation,  he  was  obliged,  with  his 
mother,  who  had  several  other  smaller  children, 
to  fly  for  refuge  into  England,  where  they  were 
relieved  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Edward  Harris;  after 
^vhose  death,  young  Great  rakes  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  John  Daniel Getscus,  a  German,, 
and  then  minister  of  Stoke-Gabriel,  in  the  county 
«.)f  Devon,  who  for  several  years  instructed  hinx 
in  theology,  philosophy,  and  other  sciences. 
About  the  year  lG34,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  but  was  so  exceedingly  affected  by  the 
miserable  and  reduced  state  it  was  in,  that  ho 
retired  to  liie  castle  of  Caperquin,  where  he 
spent  a  year  in  serious  contemplation  on  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  state  and  fortune.  In  the  year 
}649  he  bec-ame  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of 
Roger  Lord  Broghill,  afterwards  earl  of  Orrery, 
then  acting  in  Munster  against  the  Irish  papists ; 
but  when  the  regiment  was  disbanded  in  l(Jo6, 
he  retired  to  his  estate  at  Affane,  and  was  soon 
after  appointed  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
of  Cork,  register  for  transplantation,  and  justice 
of  the  peace. 

About  the  year  iGG'i,  Mr.  Greatral<es  began  to. 
conceive  himself  possessed  of  an  extraordinary 
virtue,  in  being  able  to  remove  the  king's  evil, 
or"  other  diseases,  by  touching  or  stroking  the 
parts  affected  with  his  hand.     This  imagination 
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he  concealed  for  some  time,  but  at  last  revealed 
it  to  his  wife,  who  ridiculed  the  idea.    Resolved 
however  to   make  a  trial,    he   began  with  one 
Williaiii    Maher,  v.  ho  was  brou2;ht  to  the  house 
by  his  father  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  some 
assistance  from  Mrs.  Greatrakes,  a  lad}'  who  was 
always  ready  to    relieve  the  sick   and  indigent, 
as  far  as  lay  in  her  power.     This  boy  was  sorely 
afflicted   with   the  king's  evil,  but  as  it  was  re- 
ported, v.as    to    all  appearance  cured   by    Mr. 
Greatrakes  laying   his  hands  on  the  parts  aiTcct- 
ed.     Several  other  persons  having  applied  to  be 
cured  in  the  same  manner,  of  different  disorders, 
he  ac(juired  consiflcrahlc  fame  in  his  neighbour- 
hood.    But   being  cited   into  the  bishop's  court 
at    Lismore,  and   not    j)roducing   a   licence   for 
practising,  he   was    prohibited    from  laying  his 
hands  on    ;iny    person   for  the   future,  but  still 
continued   to   do  so  till  January,   \C)65-G,  when 
ho  went  to  England  at  the  request  of  the  Earl  of 
Orrery,  in  order  to    cure  the  lady  of  the  Lord 
Viscount   Conway,  of  Kagley  in  VVarwickshirOj 
of  a  continual   violent    hcad-ach.     He   staid  at 
Ilaglev  about  a  month,  bin  faikd  in  his  endea- 
vours to  relieve  this  lad}-,  notwithstanding  he  is 
said  to  have  pL-rlormed  several  miraculous  cures 
in    those  parts,   aiul  at  W^orcestei",  and  was  sent 
for  to  Whitehall    by  his  majesty's  orders  ;  and 
is  likewise  snid  to  have  wrought  many  rcmark- 
ablecures  there  in  the  presence  of  several  eminent 
and  skilful   persons. 

An  account  of  his  cures  in  AN  arwickshirc,  v,  an 
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published  at  Oxford,  by  Mr.  Stubbo,  wlio  inaifl- 
t:iined     '' tbat    Mr.    CJicatrakcs    was    j)osscsscd 
of  a  ])oculiar    temperament,  as  his  body    was 
composed     of    some   ]>artlcular     ferments,    the 
effluvia  whereof  being  introduced,  sometimes  by 
a  liglit,  sometimes  by  a  violent  frictiqn,  restore 
the  temperameni  of  the  debilitated  parts,  re-in- 
vigorate the  blood,  and  dissipate  all  heterogene- 
ous ferments  out  of  the  bodies  of  the  deceased, 
by   the   eyes,  nose,    month,    hands,    and    ftet." 
7'iiis  publication  was   a   ^'  Letter,  addressed  to 
the   Hon.   Robert    Boyle,"     who,    in   a  privatf; 
letter  to  the   author,  expressed    his    displeasure 
at  being  thus  j)ublicly  addressed  on    sucli  a  sub- 
ject, particularly  as  Mr.  Stubbe  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  Mr.   (ircatrakes's  gift  was  mirocuJous. 
Mr.  Glunville  also  imputed  his  cures  to  a  sana- 
tive  quality    inherent  in   his    constitution  ;  and 
others  (perhaps  wiih  greater  ])robability)   to  the 
force  of  imagination  in  his  patients.  I* Jr.  Boyle, 
having  seen   Mr.   Greatrakes's  performances  in 
April,   16GG,  attested    some   of    his   rcmarkiible 
cures. 

This  extraoruinary  man  alTordcd  much  matter 
for  tlic  press,  and  various  pamphlets  were  pub- 
j  is  bed /;  A)  and  con.;  parlicnlarly  one  in  quarto, 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  oMr.  David 
Lloyd,  reader  of  the  Chaiur-liouse,  under 
the  title  of  "^V^onders  no  Miracles,  or  Mr.  Va- 
jentine  Greatrakes's  Gift  of  Healing  examiired, 
upon  Occasion  of  a  sad  Eflect  oi"  iiis  Stroking, 
March  the    7ih,    IGGj,    at    one    Mr.    Crctseirji 
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house,  In  Chartcr-lioiise-yard,  in  a  Letter  to  a 
Rev.  Divine,  livirig  near  that  place."  This  at- 
tack obliged  Mr.  Greatrakes  to  vindicate  him- 
self; and  accordingly  he  publisiicd  a  list  ot' his 
"  Strange  Cures."  II.  is  a  truth  that  this  man's 
reputation  rose  to  a  prodigious  heiuht,  but  after- 
v.ards  declined  almost  as  fast,  for  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  multitude  that  resorted  to  hiin  were 
not  aivvays  answered. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Granger  observes,  and  it  might 
he  supposed  rather  significantly,  that  "  his  man- 
ner of  stroking  some  woujen  was  said  to  he  very 
dilVerent  from  his  usual  method  of  operation." 

The  sane  writer  seems  inclined  to  attribute  the 
wonderful  cures  re[)ortedto  have  been  performed 
by  Mr.  Grcalrakes  to  the  force  of  imagination, 
and  to  corroborate  his  opinion  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing facts  ;  "  1  was  myself  a  witness,"  says 
iie,  '^  of  the  powerful  workings  of  the  imagina- 
tion in  the  populace,  when  the  waters  ofGlas- 
lonburv  were  at  the  height  of  their  reputation. 
The  virtues  of  the  spring  there  were  supposed  to 
be  supernatural  and  to  have  been  discovered  by 
a  revelation  made  in  a  dream  to  one  Matthew 
('hancellor.  'Ihe  people  did  not  only  expect  to 
be  cured  of  such  distempers  as  were  in  their 
nature  incurable,  but  even  to  recover  their  lost 
cVPs  and  their  mutilated  limbs.  The  following 
tory  which  scarcely  exceeds  what  I  observed 
ijpon  the  sp(jt  was  loKI  me  by  a  genlUiu  iii 
of   character.     An    «jl(l    woman     in    the    work- 

voi,.    1 II. — .NO.  .'50.  'Z  <. 
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iiouse  at  Yeovil,  who  liad  long,  been  a  cripple 
;uul  made  use  of  crutcbf s,  \v;is  strongly  inclined 
lo  drink  of  the  (jlhistonbiiry  waters,  which  she 
was  assured  would  cure  her  of  her  lameness. 
The  master  of  the  workhouse  procured  her  several 
bottles  of  water,  ^\hich  had  such  an  eflcct  that 
she  soon  laid  aside  one  crutch  and  not  long  after 
theother.  Tjji>;  wasextolled  as  a  miraculous  cure  ; 
but  the  n»a:i  j)rotested  to  his  friends  that  he  had 
imposed  u[)C)n  her,  and  fetched  the  watjer  from  an 
ordinary  spring.  I  ncetl  not  inform  the  reader 
that  w'hen  the  force  of  imagination  had  s])eiit 
itself,  she  relapsed  into  her  foruHr  inftrmity." 

Mr.  Grcatrake?  possessed  a  high  character  for 
humility,  virtue  and  piety,  and  died  about  the 
year  1680. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Greatrakps.r^ipinds  us  of 
an  impostor  who  not  many  years  before  deluded 
the  ])ublic  in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  reign  of 
Cliarlcs  I.  an  accusation  was  brought  before  the 
court  of  star-chamber,  and  afterwards  before  the 
College  of  Physicians,  against  one  John  Leve- 
rett,  a  gardener,  who  undertook  to  cure  all  dis- 
eases but  especially  the  king's  evil,  by  way  of 
touching  or  stroking  with  the  hand.  He  used 
to  speak  with  great  contempt  of  the  royal  touch, 
and  grossly  imposed  upon  numbers  of  credulous 
jx-ople.  He  asserted  that  he  was  the  seventh 
son  of  a  seventh  son,  and  profanely  said  that  he 
felt  virtue  go  out  of  him  ;  so  that  he  was  n?ore 
weakened  by  touching  thirty  or  forty  in  a  day 
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than  if  ho  had  dug  eight  roods  ot"  ground.  He 
also  affirhied  that  he  Avas  much  more  affcctefl  il' 
he  touched  a  womnu  than  if  he  t<HU'hcd  a  m-\u. 
The  censors  of  the  ColJcixe  adjudirfd  him  an  iin- 
postor. 


THEODORA  GRAIiN. 

CtDNCERNfyG  this  female,  whose  extraordi- 
nary appearance  in  inale  attire  attracted  con- 
siderable notice  for  many  years  in  the  streets  of 
the  British  metropohs,  varrous  and  contradic- 
tory accounts  have  been  given  since  iier  death. 
We  profess  not  to  decide  which  of  them  is  cor- 
rect, tut  shall  submit  t')  the  reJuIer  that  which 
appears  most  probable. 

Thedora  Graiin  was  ihe  only  daughter  of  an 
architect,  who  after  residing  for  many  years  at 
Bc'riin,  wiiere  lie  erected  several  edifices  and 
particularly  liie  church  of  .St.  Peter,  died  at  liay- 
feoih.  After  his  decease  she  returned  to  Berlin, 
\vli&re  slie  lived  witVi  one  of  her  relatives.  I'os- 
.^csiing  an  excellent  capacity,  she  made  herself 
rtri«tr6«!s  of  the  matheiiiatics-,  and  ofilu'  I'rench, 
Eiyfrli>''ll  '"^iid  Italian  languages  ;  but  v.  iih  these 
hccomplishn^ents  she  conibined  e.Vtrnordiriaiy 
ec'cfcWtrici'ty  of  mftnhe'rs.  On  the  dcaih  «(  In  r 
nunt  in  17^^,  ^he  \eh  lier  a  legacy  olOne  thou- 
sand rix-doliars,  and  to  improve  this  liitle  for- 
tune Theodora  immediately  commenced  Utjsiness 
C  <j  2 
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as  an  exchange  broker.  This  was  during  the 
period  of  the  seven  years  war,  which  was,  ex- 
tremely favorable  to  the  occupation  she  hu'l 
adopted.  As  it  required  her  daily  attendance  in 
various  parts  of  tlie  city,  she  began  in  dirty 
weather  to  wear  boots,  and  witlj  these  and  other 
accoutrements  she  cut  a  remarkable  figure, 
though  she  had  not  yet  relinquished  the  female 
dress. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  by  which  slie 
bad  more  than  doubled  her  little  capital,  she  re- 
moved to  IJayrenlh  where  she  made  her  appear- 
ance in  male  attire,  assuming  at  the  saine  time 
the  title  of  Baron  de  Verdion.  She  did  not, 
})0wever,  attract  much  notice,  till  in  I7(i9  Mr. 
Basedow  commenced  his  scholastic  reforms  in 
Germany,  in  which  he  was  waru)ly  supported 
by  the  self-created  baron,  who,  at  length,  en- 
gaged with  him  as  his  secrctar}'  and  amanuensis. 
The  secret  of  her  sex  was  susj)ecied,  and  scandal 
did  not  hesitate  to  insinuate  that  she  served 
Basedow  in  another  capacity,  so  that,  he  was  at 
length  obliged  to  distniss  her,  though  he  persisted 
in  asserting  his  belief  iliat  she  was  not  a  woman. 
She  betrayed  herself  by  the  indulgence  of  a  vice 
to  which  she  appears  to  have  been  addicted 
tlwongh  life.  The  public  curiosity  was  so  far 
excited  that  some  young  men  formed  a  plan  to 
invite  her  to  an  inn  and  make  her  intoxicated. 
Tliis  they  accomplished  with  such  success  as  to 
ascertain  her  sex  beyond  tlie  possibility  of 
doubt. 


This  iiiifoitunate  exposure  di>5:!;:ted  lier  witli 
her  native  country,  which  she  quitted  for  ever, 
and  proceeding  to  England,  iixeti  h*?i-  residence 
in  London.  Here  slie  assumed  the  appeliaiioii 
of  Dr.  John  de  \  erdion  and  gave  instructions 
in  the  German  language.  Se  is  snid  to  have 
been  patronized  by  many  persons  of  distinction, 
and  if  this  were  t1le  case,  it  is  more  than  probal)le 
that  she  lost  their  favor  by  her  singularities,  for 
we  fitid  her  after  some  jears  principally  employ- 
ed in  dealing  in  sefcond-hand  books  purchased 
chiefly  at  auctions. 

Her  figure  was  striking  and  grotesque.  J^he 
always  wV)re  a  bag  \vig,  a  large  cocked  liat  And 
boots;  and  was  never  seen  withont  a  cftne  and  art 
inVibrella  wllich  she  tarried  in  all  weathers,  an;l 
generally  had  her  pockets  filled  with  books. 

I'or  upwards  of  twenty  years  she  was  in  tfie 
hiibit  of  frequenting  Furnivjll's  inn. coffee-house, 
where  she  freely  indulged  her  iove  of  good  living, 
and  gratified  her  pr<:yj>ensity  to  drinking  to  such 
.1  degree  that  she  wiis  often  seen  rolling  upon  the 
floor.  Noiwithstandint^  her  satrincing  so  iVe- 
fjUi-ntly  and  so  cupiou.-ly  at  the  shrine  of  Ib^v 
chus,  it  is  reniarkilble  thut  her  inlprrfdence  never 
led  to  a  disclosure  of  her  s(?:t,  diough  various 
circunlstantres,  and  her  timidity  in  pflrtitnilar, 
excised  snsfilcions  in  mans'  on  th.'il  subject.  i\t 
h<)hie  s')ie  never  employed  a  servant,  hut  per- 
fnrmefl  all  I  he  dom<?<;tic  offices  with  her  own 
hand's,  and  it  has  bced  said  that  while  cng'tged 
Mi  tbrs^e  (^ccnpatioos,  sIjc  abvays  wOn;  U  Wommi's 
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cap  atid  bed-gown.  Anotlier  of  her  singularities 
Avas,  that  neither  in  winter  nor  summer  was  she 
ever  known  to  have  anv  fire  in  her  apartments. 

Soon  after  her  arrival  in  this  country,  de  Ver- 
sion became  acquainted  witii  Madame  Schwel- 
lenberg,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  informed 
of  her  cireumsianees  and  her  sex,  and  to  have 
occasionally  assisted  her  with  pecuniary  aid.  She 
is  also  sail!  to  liave  been  at  that  period  of  her 
life,  a  cdnslant  attendant  upon  the  dravving- 
jooin  at  St.  James's,  ap[)earing  in  full  dress  and 
with  a  very  elegant  sword. 

^\'ith  respect  to  jeligion  sire  is  reported  to 
have  been  an  extraordinary  admirer  of  the  etlc- 
l)rated  John  Wesley.  Such  was  the  strength  of 
)ier  attachment  to  him  that  she  was  one  of  his 
most  constant  attendants,  and  has  often  bten 
observed  to  follow  him  and  kiss  the  skirts  of  liis 
coat  with  enthusiastic  delight. 

In  consequence  of  her  extravagant  mode  of 
living,  and  perhaps  also  the  failure  of  some  of  her 
sources  of  income,  she  became  toward  the  latter 
end  of  her  life  much  reduced  in  l>er  circum- 
stances. This  caused  her  to  intrude  upon  her 
aequJfintance  for  eating  and  drinking,  to  whom 
she  gave  indirect  promises  of  making  them 
amends  and  remembering  them  in  her  will. 

The  disorder  which  terminated  the  life  of  this 
singular  character  was  a  cancer  in  the  breast, 
occasioned  by  an  accidental  fall  down  stairs. 
This  circunnstance  she  couccaUd  as  long  as  she 
eould,  but  was  at  lengti)  compelled  to  communir 
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cate  it  to  a  iVicnd,  a  medical  practitioner  and  a 
countryman  of  her  own^  who  lived  in  the  same 
house  with  her  ;  a  droj)sy  supervening  in  addition 
to  her  formerdisorder,  baftled  all  his  endeavours, 
and  slie  ex[)ired  at  her  lodgings  in  L  pper  Cliarlea 
Street,  Hatton- Ciarden,  on  the  \o\h  of  July, 
180:i,  aged  about  sixty  years. 

By  her  will  she  becpieathcd  all  her  property 
to  IMr.  Denner,  the  master  of  Furnival's  inn 
coffee-house,  from  whom  siie  had  always  experi- 
enced great  kindness,  bui  on  liis  taking  possessi- 
on, it  was  found  inadequate  to  discharge  his  bill 
against  her,  as  very  iiitle  remained  except  her 
wardrobe.  Till  the  last  she  had  no  expectation 
that  her  dissolution  was  so  near  at  hand,  for  she 
ordered  some  new  clothes,  saying  that  ^he  was 
going  out,  and  they  were  sent  home  to  her 
only  the  day  preceding  her  death.  She  was  so 
terrified  at  the  idea  of  being  interred  alive,  that 
in  her  will  she  gave  an  injunction  to  be  kept 
above  ground  eight  days,  but  with  this  desire  the 
-state  of  lier  complaint  rendered  it  impossible  to 
compl}'.  Her  motive  lor  lading  aside  the  habit 
of  her  sex  is  a  secret  that  is  buried  with  her. 


SCIIROPFER. 


I  HIS  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  characters 
which  occasi(jnally  appear  in  the  worl'l  and  may 
be  aplly  compared  to  meteors  whicii  blaze  for  a 
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ivhilo  in  the  almospliero,  and  ibcn  vanish  front 
6uv  view-,  and  oi"  uhidi  no  one  dm  say  with 
certainty  whence  they  conic  orwhiriicr  they  go. 
The  catastrophe  which  terminated  the  life  of 
Schroplcr  is  indeed  known,  bat  the  motives  and 
the  means  that  induced  and  enabled  him  to  prac- 
tise his  system  of  inipOstui'e  are  buried  in  ilib 
|)rofoundest  obscurity. 

Nothing  is  i<nown  concerning  his  origin,  but 
lie  was  for  a  long  time  waiter  in  a  coft'ee-hou?!e 
at  Leipzig,  and  nobody  observed  any  thing  ex- 
traordinary in  hiln.  He  diyapp'eiired  '6f  h  siid- 
deii,  and  it  \vas  not  till  several  years  after  that  he 
again  mjide  his  appearance  at  Leipzig,  in  tlie 
t.huracter -of  baron  Schropfer.  He  took  A  Ihi-gb 
house,  hired  a  great  nutiib'er  of  feervifints,  and 
pnfled  himself  off  as  .'i  sage,  ro  whbin  all  nature, 
^nd  even  the  Wbrld  of  spirits,  wei^e  subject. 

By  pompotis  promises  ()f  Spleiidid  discoveries 
lie  alhn-ed  a  multitude  of  credulous  people,  ahd 
phpils  thronged  to  blm  FroTii  all  quarters.  S6me 
.actually  expected  to  learn  things  of  Hifn,  that 
cdnnot  be  acquired  at  ariy  university:  others 
uere  delighted  widi  the  excellent  table  he  kept. 
He  fix'quently  received  by  post  large  parcels, 
addressed  to  baron  Schropfer.  Several  bankers. 
received  orders  to  pay  him  large  sums.  He 
spoke  of  hfs  feecrets,  v\iiich  he  pretended  to  have 
learned  in  Italy,  with  a  seductive  eloquence  ; 
tiifd  hte  Uleived  people  the  spirits  Arid  shadows 
ofthbir  deceased  acquaintance.  Whcii  he  had 
llcatcd  the  imaginations  of  his  bearers^  "  Coipe 
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AntI  see  !"  he  cru.d  to  all  who  wtrc  incliiu  d  lo 
tloubt;  ihey  came,  uiul  actunlty  saw  shadows, 
«n(l  various  tonible  siuhls,  wh.irh  iVKule  the  hair 
vt'  timorous  persons  stand  erect,  ll  must  be  ob- 
scrvedj  that  liis  wannest  adherents  were  not  uien 
of  learning,  or  sueh  as  were  accustomed  to  lo- 
gical deductions,-  for  people  who  placed  more 
reliance  on  their  understanding  than  on  their 
senses,  would  not  at  all  suit  Schropfer's  purpose. 
Thus  his  pupils  consisted  entirely  of  noblemen 
and  merchants,  who  were  totally  ignorant  of  the 
sciences,  lie  e.xliibited  the  wonders  of  his  art 
to  otlicrs,  but  he  taught  tliem  to  none,  and  at 
lust,  he  only  performed  his  miracles  at  home,  in 
private  apartments  prepared  for  the  purj)ose. 
Tlie  means  whicii  he  took  lo  restrain  the  inquisi- 
tivcness  of  sucli  as  pried  rather  too  closely  into 
the  secret  of  lus  machinations  will  appear  from 
the  following  anecdote.  A  gentleman  whose 
courage  and  resolution  w  ere  equal  to  his  curiosity, 
likewise  came  in  comp.any  with  his  iVicndi  to 
.Sclubpfer,  to  sec  his  app-aritionji.  He  foimd  a 
great  number  of  guests  there  before  l;im,  v.  ho 
were  incessantly  plied  with  jmnch.  lie  refused 
to  drink  any  thing,  but  Schro[iler  pressed  him 
very  much  to  drink  at  least  a  glass,  v\liu'h  he  as 
firndy  refused.  At  length  they  \sere  all  con- 
ducted into  a  large  hall,  hung  with  black  cloth, 
the  window -shutters  of  which  weic  cloi-ed. 
Scbr()j>fer  placed  the  spectatois  together,  and 
drew  a  circle    around  them,  beyond  which  he 
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strictly  enjoined  rhcin  not  to  stir.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  paces  a  small  altar  was  erected, 
on  w'hich  the  fluili'e  of  burnin'g  spirfts  giave'tVi-c 
only  light  that  illuniihed  the  room.  Schropfei-, 
uncovering  his  breast,  thrc^v  himself  on  his 
knees  before  tlie  altar.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
Icirge  glistening  s<\'ord,  and  prayed  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  with  such  carnesrtnt^^s  and  wcrmfh, 
tliat  the  gentleman  Vvho  had  coine  with  the  in- 
ti?ntion  of  unmasking  the  iinpostor,  felt  in  his 
heart  a  p'icrns  awe,  and  sentiments  of  devotion. 
OPire  flashed  iVorn  tl^e  eyes'of  the  supplicant,  and 
his  breast  was  powerfully  agitated.  He  was  to 
call  the  shade  of  a  well-known  character  lately 
deceased.  After  having  finished  the  prayer,  he 
tailed  the  ghost  withlhe  foHowin'g  words:  "  Oh  ! 
thou  departed  spirit,  who  livest  in  an  immaterial 
World,  and  invisible  to  the  eyes  of  mortals,  hear 
the  volde  of  the  friends  thou  hast  left  behind,  and 
who  desirie  to  see  thee ;  leave,  for  a  short  time, 
thy  ne\V  abode,  and  present  thyself  to  their 
eyes  !"  Hereupon  the  spectators  felt  in  every 
nerve  a  sensation,  similar  to  an  electric  shock, — 
they  heard  a  noise  like  the  rolling  of  thunder, 
'*irtd  saw  above  the  altar  a  light  vapour,  which 
grew  thicker  by  degrees,  till  it  assumed  the 
■figure  of  a  riian.  However,  it  was  observed,  thkt 
it  was  "not  a  striking  likeness  of  the  deceased.  The 
phimtoiti  hovered  over  the  altar,  and  Schropfei-, 
pale  as  death,  flourished  the  sword  over  his  head. 
The  gentkHnau  resolved  to  step  ont  of  the  cirek* 
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Uiul  to  go  up-  t«  Scliiapfer  ;  but  the  latter,  per- 
cijiving  liis  iiitcnliou,  rushed  towards  hhii,  hold- 
ing  the  sword   to  his    breast,  and  crying  wjth  a 
terrible  voice,  '^  You  are  a  dead  tuan,  if  you  stir 
another  step!"    He  was  so  terrihed  at  the  dread- 
ful tone  in  which  Schriipfer  uttered  these  words, 
and  at  the  glistening  sword,  that  his  knees  shook 
under  him.     Tlie  spectre  at  length  disappeared, 
and  Schri>[)fer  was  so  exhausted  that  he  lay  ex- 
tended on  the  tloor.     The  spectators  were  con- 
ducted   into  auother    room,    where   they    were 
served  with  fruit.     Many    of  the  more  sensible 
people  went  to  Schropfer's  house  as  to  a  theatre; 
they  knew  that  his  boasted  art  was  nothing   but 
imposture,   yet   they   were  delighted    with    the 
tragi-comedy  which  he  performed. 

'I'his  continued  for  some  time  ;  but  Schriipfor 
all  at  ouce  got  into  debt  with  several  trades-peo- 
ple of  Leipzig,  and  unfortunately  of  that  class 
who  did  not  wish  to  see  his  ghosts  ;  but  were  ex- 
tremely importunate  for  tlieir  money.  He  re- 
ceived no  more  bills.  The  bankers  would  not 
advance  him  a  penny;  and  the  miserable  magi- 
cian, worked  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  despair, 
shot  himself  through  the  iiead,  in  a  f)ark  near 
the  city,  called  llosenthal.  Nobody  knows  to 
this  day  liow  he  obtained  his  money  ;  and  for 
what  purpose  he  played  off  his  phantasma- 
goria. 

According  to  the  Berlin  literati,  he  was  an 
instrument  of  the  secret  Jesuits,  who  by  iiis 
means  expected   to  enslave  the   human   under- 
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standing  ;  as  they  aUorwai-ds  alten^pted  by  ('ag- 
]iustio.  It  is  l)ut  reasonable  to  siijipos'j  that 
Schropfer  received  pecuniary  support  fVoui  his 
adherents;  but  nothing  certain  is  i<no\vn  respect- 
ing the  quarter  from  which  he  derived  it. 
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Granger,  Rev.  Mr.  anecdote  of  Dr.  Case  related  by  him,  XXIV. 
5:8. 

Greatrakes,  Valentine,  account  of,  XXX.  '20  ;  his  birth  and  edu- 
cation '2.1  ,  fancies  himself  possessed  ot  an  extraordinary  virtue 
to  cure  diseases  'it  ;  wonderful  cures  said  to  be  performed  bj 
him  23;  dechue  ot  his  reputation,  ?5. 

Gwynne,  Eleanor,  her  low  extraction  XXI.  11;  adopts  the 
prolessiunof  an  actress  ioid  ;  attracts  the  notice  of  kiii!;  Charles 
II.  12  ;  is  appointed  lady  of  the  privy  chamber  to  the  (pieen 
13  ;  lier  residence,  ibid  ;  her  excellej-.t  qualities  of  mind  13,  II; 
instigates  the  king  to  erect  Clit  Isea  Hospital  14  ;  anecdotes  of 
her  wit  and  good  humor  !.'>,   16;  her  death  16. 

Hanger,  George,  lite  ol,  XXV.  1  ;  his  birth,  family  and  educa- 
tifjn  2;  is  removed  Ironi  Reading  school  to  an  academy  at 
IWarybone  4  ,  anecdote  ol  his  mischievous  disposition  ibid  ;  goes 
to  Eton,  Ins  juvenile  irregulariiies  ihid  -,  prosecutes  his  studies 
at  Gotiiiigen,  ibid  ;  returns  to  England  6  ,  adveniurc  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens  6,  U)  ;  he  acconipjnics  a  Ile.-sian  corps  to 
America  10;  his  extravagance  H  ;  he  i'l  attacked  with  the 
yellow  fever  ibid  ;  returns  to  Europe  12  ;  his  observations  on 
parliamentary  elections   13  ;  is    employed  in  raising  recruit* 
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lor  the  East  India  Company  13  ;  becomes  on  inhabitant  of  llie 
King's  Bench,  ibid  ;  couiinenccb  coal  luerchaut  1(5 ;  publuhas 
his  life,  adventures  and  opinions,  ibid. 

Hogarth,  William,  life  of,  XXVI.  1;  his  juvenile  years,  ibid; 
liis  early  productions  S ;  his  curious  nielliod  of  preserving 
likenesses  4;  anecdotes  4,  5  ;  he  marries  the  daughter  of  Sir 
JaiuesThornhill  .");  produces  the  Harlot's  Pi "grtss  and  other 
jierformances  6  ;  visits  France,  7  :  his  singular  conduct  there 
ibid  ;  is  apprehended  as  a  spy  7,  8  ;  his  appearance  in  the 
character  of  an  autlior  8  ;  his  cuntcinpt  of  literary  attainments 
9  ;  his  loreof  tiattery  ibid  ;  badness  of  his  memory  H»  ;  anec- 
dotes of  his  absence  of  mind  10,  11  ;  ill  consequences  of  his 
propensity  to  satire  11,  1'2  ;  his  portrait  of  Fielding  12  ;  he  is 
appointed  seijcant-paintcr  to  the  king  1  i  ;  produces  hisi'(^'/5- 
7nu)ida  14  ;  quarrels  with  Wilkes  and  Churchill  16  ;  his  laiU 
]>icce  17  ;  liis  death  19. 

llutton,  Mr.  William,  on  t'le  deviations  of  nature  in  the  human 
economy,  XXI.  3;  Ins  account  of 'Jhomas  Tophani  (5,  S. 

Jolinson,  Dr    his  account  of  John  Philip  Barretier,  XXI,  '27. 

Lacey,  John,  anecdotes  of  his  fanaticism,  '29,  'j'2.'. 

La  Friilcn,  Mudtmoiselle,  XXII.  3;  her  correspondence  with 
Count  Cobeiizel  ai  Jjrusscls  5,  6  ;  he  receives  orders  from  the 
court  ot  Vienna  for  her  apprehension  8;  she  is  convoyed  from 
■  Bourdcaux  to  Brussels  10  ;  her  account  of  herself  upon  her 
examinatiou  12  ;  her  juvenile  years  l"?,  15  ;  her  dejiarture 
from  the  place  ot  her  education  It".;  she  elopes  from  her  con- 
ductor at  Hamburg  IH  ;  travels  to  Stockholm  19;  is  received 
into  the  house  of  the  imperial  ambassador  iiO  ;  leason  of  her 
dismission  21  ;  proceeds  to  Bourdoaux  i'2  ;  receives  large 
secret  pccuniaiy  remittances  2i;  acknowledges  the  forgery  of 
certain  letters  '24  ;  her  reasons  in  jubtification  of  th;i't  tiep  'X')  ; 
her  interview  with  the  late  duke  of  Yo.k  '27  ;  his  letter  to  her 
28;  her  liberation  30;  sni)[)osed  to  be  the  same  persona* 
Louisa  the  Lady  of  the  Hay-slack  30,  31. 

Lcverett,  John,  <in  imj.ostor,  acconnt  ol,  XXX.  2(>. 

Louisa,  or  Lady  ol  the  Ha;, -stack,  her  hisloty,  XXII.  1  ;  discovery 
of  her  near  'Bristol  '2  ;  lakes  up  her  lodging  under  a  hay-stack 
ibid  ;  her  appearance  and  manner  of  lite  -y  ;  she  is  removed  to 
a  private  niud-liouse  4  ;  attempt*  made  to  procure  infoimatioii 
rciipocting  her  origin  ibid  ;  she  is  supposed  to  be  desigo'd  in 
the  hiitory  ol  the  Stranger  published  i  it  the  continent  1,  .">  ; 
qScc  La  Fn'iltii)  aiiec<lolcs  of  her  maiincis  and  hiiliits.']!  ;  des- 
cription of  her  prrsou  32;  conversation  In-luceii  her  and  a 
\isitor  .);5,  !>' j  ;  she  is  removed  to  Guy's  llo>pit.il,  Jlnd  ;  )ier 
deiith  3<i. 

Lyon,  William,. anecdote  of  l.is  cxtra.rdiiiarv  memory,  XXVI. 
.J.i, 

^Inrliii,  Charles,  a  wild  mnn,  particulars  c  oncirning  him  XW. 
19;  lie  is  clisC'iVL-red  and  taken  in  tin  woods  of  J  imnni  '."i; 
>ii»  »rc«i»int  (/Miiw-df  Cl  :  he  ccape?  ajji'in  to  llic  woods,  ib.ii ; 
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Slafc  irt  wliicli  !ic  was  found  22  j  description  of  his  habita- 
tion '23. 

Moili'iii,  p  etended  prince  of  liis  liistorv,  XXVII.  1  ;  his  arrival 
in  iMartiniio  "i  ;  lii.s  mysterious  nuin.ier  of  living  at  Roclielle 
prcvroiis  to  h.s  einbarkmion  for  tlie  Indies  4;  circiimstinices 
vliicli  led  to  the  conjecture  lliat  he  whs  the  prince  of  Modena 
7,  U  ;  h(;  promises  ti)o  inluiliitiMils  of  the  island  a  redress  of 
grievances  10  ;  he  eiuers  llie  capital  in  triumph  Jl  ;  cxtraordi- 
iiarji  lionors  |)aid  liiiii  1'^  ;  Ins  ipmiilications  and  attainments 
14  ;  he  leaves  M.irrniico  Ij  ;  arrives  at  Seville  IT  ;  his  uiagni- 
licent  reception  in  tiiat  cily  ibid  ;  the  king  of  Spain  issues  orders 
for  his  eonfirieiiicnt,  ibid;  p()|jular  ternient  o«;ca^ioned  by  it  19  ; 
he  is  seized  and  conveyed  to  (Jeuta  in  Africa  MO ;  escapes  in  an 
English  vcs!:el  '2;i. 

Monsey,  Messtnger,  his  birth  and  education,  XXIV.  J  ;  lie 
settles  as  a  physician  at  i^ury ,  where  he  marries,  ibid  ;  coin- 
mencenient  of  his  connection  with  Lord  Godolpliin  2;  lie  is 
appointed  physician  to  Chelsea  Hospital  3 ;  anecdotes  of  his 
intimacy  with  Garritk  ci-^G  ;  cause  of  its  rupture  (i ;  his  satire 
on  Garrick  7  ;  his  eccentricity  of  character  9;  his  curious  me- 

■  thod  of  concealing  bank-notes  and  its  consequences  12 — l(i; 
instances  of  his  generosity  \G  ;  iinccdotes  of  his  extraordinary 
absence  of  mind  17  ;  additional  examples  of  his  eccentric  cha- 
racter 19  ;  his  fo!id.ncss  for  iiiechanic.s'21  ;  his  method  ol' draw- 
ing teeth  'li  ;  his  death  23  ;  his  siuiiular  will  24. 

TUciCiilf,  John,  life  of,  XXVII.  24;  loses  his  sight  by  the  small- 
pox, ibid  ;  his  juvenile  frolics  '2.">  ;  his  fondness  lor  hunting, 
ibid;  beco  lies  an  expert  swinnner26;  keeps  running  horses 
and  attends  York  races  '27  ;  he  leaves  his  native  county  on  ac- 
count of  an  amour  30;  returns  and  marries  ol ;  he  adopts  the 

■  inilitary  profession  at  tiie  period  of  the  rebellion  32;  he  under- 
takes the  construction  of  roads,  and  the  building  of  bridges  .34  ; 
acts  as  gaide  to  a  gentleman  from  York  to  Harrowgate  3.5  ;  hia 
singular  method  of  extricating  sheep  from  a  pen-fold  37  ;  his 
expel tness  at  cards  3!j;  insliiiiceof  his  skill  in  making  roads 59. 

Miitlicw,  JMr.  account  of,  XXIX.  '2";  he  a|)plies  ihe  income  of 
his  estate  to  tiie  foundation  ot'  an  establishmeiit  lor  the  enter- 
tainment of  visitors,  ibid  ;  liis  extraordinary  duel  w  ith  ;i  military 
olScer  '2,'3 — 26  ;  description  of  his  house  and  its  arrangciuent* 
21) — 30  ;  partitulars  of  Swift's  visit  to  it  31 — 34. 

Noel,  Dr.  anecdote  o*',  XXIII.  30. 

Fcnnant,  IVIr.  his  account  of  Nell  Gwynne's  residence,  XXI.  13  ; 
anecdote  related  by  him  concerning  her  15. 

Rochester,  Earl  of,  life  of  XXIX.  3  ;  his  birth  and  education  6. 
he  makes  the  tour  of  Europe  7  ;  his  personal  and  mental  ac- 
complishments, ibid  ;  he  enters  into  the  navy  as  a  volunteer  8  ; 
Ii.s  affairs  of  lioiior  with  the  earl  of  Mulgravc  9;  his  excessive 
debaucliery  and  disbijjaiion  11,  12;  his  satirical  talents  1.'3;  his 
»i:igular  adventures  ui  coiupKny  witii  the  duke  ot  iUickingham 
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13 15:  anecdote  of  his  freedonvs  with  the  kins  13—20;  re- 
markable circumstance  vliicli  tended  to  confirm  his  disbelief  of 
a  future  state  20;  his  last  illness,  and  death-bed  repentauce 
21 :  his  death  2'2  ;  his  lines  on  Bloods  being  taken  into  favov 
by  the  king,  XXX.  15. 

Schrbpfer,  an  extraordinary  impostor,  account  of  liim,  XXX.  31. 
Shard,  Mr.  anecdote  of,  XXVI.  11. 

Sixtiis  V.   life   of  19;  meanness  of  his   birth,   ibid;  is  received 
among  the    Franciscans  20;  his  astonishing  progress  in  learn- 
ing, ibid  ;  his  rapid  rise  in  the  church  i^d,  ti  ;  is  appointed  ;; 
cardinal  21  ;  his  hypocrisy,  ibid  ;  his  extraordniary  ni.UKEUvres 
to   procure  the   elecliim   to  the  papal  chair  '2-2,  2.>  ;  their  suc- 
cess 24 ;  his  severity  as  pope  2."),  'J6  ;  his  reception  of  his  sis- 
ter '27  ;  his  cruel  treatment  of  tiie  author  of  a  pasquinade  i;'8  ; 
his  death,  ibid. 
Stretch,  "-anuu-1,  an  eccentric  miser,  particulars  of  him  XXV.  17. 
Swift,   Jonathan,   life  of,   XXVIII.  1;  his  birth   and   pr^rcntagc, 
ibid  ;  his  education  2  ;   his  early  indolence  and  subsequent  ap- 
plication, ibid  ;  lie  is  received  into  Sir  William  Temple's  llou^c 
;?  ;  his  method  ot  travelling  -i;  he  leave^^  his  palrun.  returns  to 
Ireland,  and  obtains  a  li\ing  in  the  church,  ibid  ;  his  connection 
with  Stella  6;  he  re.jairs  to  I'ligl-ind,  ibid ;  singularity  of  his 
manners  and  appearance?;  extraordinary  commencement  o. 
bi*  acquaiiitdiice  with  Arbuihnot  8;  he  becomes  the  champion 
of  adminislratioii,  and  is  presented  with  the  deanery  .if  St.  Pa- 
trick 9  ;  his  manlier  of  living,   ibid;  his   marriage   with   Stella 
10;  his  connection   with  IMiss  \an  Homrigh  U;  circumstance 
which   led   to  his  uncommon   popularity   among  his  country- 
men 12;  he  publishes  the  IJrapier's  letters  13;  his  bold  address 
to  the  lord  lieuienaiit  on  the  subject  16;  he  revisits  England, 
17;    anecdotes  of  his  ei centric  behavior,  ibid  ;  pllbli^hes  CiuUi- 
ver's  Travels  18;  his  ingenious  manner  of  reproving  extrava- 
gance in  dress  exemplified  19—22;  death  of  Stella,  and  obser- 
vatioiis  on  his  treatiiieni  of  her  2,'>  ;  he  exasperates  Sir  Robert 
U'alpole  24;  his  astonishing  influence  over  the  populace  2.i; 
parliculars  of  his  quarrel   wiih  Serjeant  Bettesworth  26;  his 
binj;ulariiie8  in  ilie  (realiiient  ol  his  domestics  28;   be  acconipa-  ' 
nies   Dr.  .slu  ridun  in  di-giiise  to  a  beggar's  wedding  jO  ;  pre- 
dicts his  approaching   mental  imbecility  ."Si  ;   be  becomes  de- 
ranged 3:» ;   his  death  j-1;    parliculars  of  his   visit  to    iMr.  Ma- 
thewj,  at  Thomastown  XXIX,  31 — 34. 

Tophflin  Thonins,  account  of  XXl.  3  ;  anecdotes  of  his  astoni}li- 
ii)j(  feats  of  sirengih  4, .') ;  he  visits  Derby  6  ;  his  |)prloriniinces 
tticre  7  ;  his  singular  revenge  on  the  hostler  8  ;  I'arllier  anec- 
dotes ol  his  extraordinary  powers  10  ;  his  death,  ibid. 

Van   Bulchell,   Martin,  ocrounl  of  his   life  XXI.  16;  his  early 

pursuits  n  .   he  applies  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  and 

anatomy  IK;    Ins  >i|ipearan(:e  in  the  charaittr  of  a  driili5t  19; 

acquires  grcul  repulutiuii  I'jr  the  trcatiiieiil  of  ruptures,  ibid  ; 

1 
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Ms  meclianical  invontlons  20  ;  liis  eccentricities,  ibid  ;  he  kee])s 
the  corpse  of  liis  wife  embalmed  2l  ;.  his  eiiinitv  to  the  razor, 
ihid  ;  his  reasons  for  rhcrisiiiiig  his  heard  SJ2  ;  extracts  Ironi 
Ins  advertiseiuciits  iilitiding  to  that  oriianiorit  23  ,  Jiis  curious 
policy,  and  hinles(]ue  appearance  of  ihe  rider  23,  21  ;  he  re- 
fuses to  see  patients  except  at  liis  own  house  2  t  ;  eccenlvicitv' 
of  his  domestic  haijits  2j;  his  political  sentiments,  ibid;  loses 
his  son  26. 

Walpole,  Mr.  observations  on  the  character  of  Hogarth,  and  de- 
scription of  his  Sigisnunicia  XXV'I.  It,  15. 
Walp;le,  Sir  Robert,  anecdote  of  iiim  XXVfll.  .34. 

Vouiig,  Dr.  anecdote  of  Swift  related  by  hire.  XXVIII.  32^ 
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